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INTRODUCTION. 
T is well known that ſuch merchan= 
dize as is capable of adulteration, is 
5 ſeldom genuine: after paſſing through | 
many hands; and this principle is till | 
more generally allowed with reſpect to 


intelligence, which is, perhaps, never 
pure but at the ſource. 


i Muſic has, chrangh-lifs, been the fa- 
vourite object of my purſuit, not only ; 
with reſpect to the practice of it as a 
profeſſion, but the hiſtory of it as an art ry 
and that my knowledge might be free 
from ſuch falſhood and error as the 
plaineſt and ſimpleſt facts are known to 
A2 eaher 


* 1 

gather up in ſucceſſive relations, I have 
made a ſecond tour on the continent, ta- 
ing nothing upon report, of which I 
could procure better teſtimony, and, ac- 


cumulating the moſt authentic memo- 
rials of the times that are paſt; and as 


1 I have, i in a late publication, endeavoured 


| to do juſtice to the talents and attain- 
ments of the preſent muſicians of France 
and Italy, I ſhall now make the ſame- at- 
tempt with reſpect to thoſe of Germany, 
hoping that the teſtimony of one who 
has himſelf been witneſs of the particu- 
lars he relates, will have a weight which 
integrity itſelf cannot give to hear-ſay 
evidence, and that the mind of the reader 
will be more entertained, in proportion 
as it is more ſatisfied of the truth of 
what is written. For if noꝛoledge be me 
dicine for the foul, according to the fa- 
mous inſeription on the Egyptian Li- 
brary * N ſcems as much to concern us 
to obtain it genuine, as to procure un- 
adulterated medicine for the body. 


— 


quis la rętiov. 


[ES] 
Travelling for information concerning 
the tranſactions of remote countries, was 


much more practiſed by the writers of 
antiquity then it has been by thoſe of 
later times, who have found it more con- 
venient to compile books at their own . 
fire- ſide, from books which have been 


compiled before, than to croſs ſeas, 


mountains, and deſerts, in foreign coun- 
| tries, to ſeek for new and authentic ma- 


terials. But Homer, Herodotus, Plato, 
Plutarch, and Pauſanias, who were great 


travellers, either lived in times when 
there were few books to conſult, or, if 


8 they were not poſſeſſed of more wealth 


than modern authors, muſt have met with 
more than modern hoſpitality ; for long 5 
voyages, however neceſſary, would other- 5 


wiſe have been fearcely practieable. 


upor my y part, 3 bins travelled 1 1 
out theſe adyantages, and who pretend 
not to the character of ſage, if it be ſaid, 


that the object of my purſuit is by no 
| | means 
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means equivalent to my labour and ex 
pence; I can only anſwer, that though 1 
am unwilling to allow the knowledge of 


a ſcience which diffuſes ſo much blame- 
leſs pleaſure, through a circle of ſuch vaſt 
extent, to be of ſmall importance, yet I 


moſt ſincerely with that I could have pro- 
cured it upon eaſier terms, and have vi- 


ſited remote countries after the delibe- 


rate and parſimonious manner of Aſcle- 


piades, Who, according to Tertullian, 


made the tour of the world on a cow's 


back, and lived upon her milk. 


It is however certain, that whatever 


will juſtify my rambling through France 


and Italy after the materia muſs ica, or apo 
 logize for it, may with the ſame force 
and propriety be pleaded for my having . 

viſited Germany; 3 for though Italy has 


carried vocal muſic to a perfection un- 


known in any other country, much of 
the preſent excellence of inſtrumental is 


certainly owing to the natives of Ger- 


many, 


&* 
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many; as wind and keyed inſtruments 
hive never, perhaps, in any age or coun» 


try, been brought to a greater degree of 


refinement, either in conſtruction or uſe, 


than by the modern Germans. 


The notice and aſſiſtance with which] ; 
was honoured by ſeveral perſons of diſ- 
tinction on the continent, are ackxnow- 
| ledged in the courſe of my narrative; 
but to avoid repetitions in my book, and 
to follow an impulſe of gratitude, per- 
haps not unmixed with vanity, I muſt 
here declare, that for theſe and many 
other advantages which my journey pro- 
| duced, I am principally indebted to the 
. patronage of the Earl of Sandwich, who, 
to aſſiſt me in calling the attention of the 
public to the hiſtory of his favourite art, 
and in recording the talents of its moſt 
illuſtrious profeſſors i in remote countries, 
was pleaſed to honour me with recom- 
N mendatory letters, in his own hand, to 
every Engliſh nobleman and gentleman 


who 
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who reſided in a public character in 
the ſeveral cities through which J paſſ- 
ed; the influence of which was ſo power- 
ful as to gain me eaſy acceſs to thoſe who 
' were not only the moſt able, but whom 
I was fo fortunate as to find the moſt will- 
ing to forward my undertaking. ' 
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PRESENT STATE 
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St. O ME RS. 


Muſt confeſs, that my appatica for 
_ muſic was not very keen 

when I now landed on the conti- 
nent, July 6th, 1772. However, being 
detained at St. Omers a day longer than 
1 expected, I viſited ſome of the churches 
there, as well as the theatre ; but heard 
nothing in either which inclined me to 
change my ſentiments concerning the 
national taſte of France, for muſic. 
Vol. I. MES - A com- 
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A company of ſtrolling players, from 


Dunkirk, acted, on the night of my arri- 
val, a tragedy and a comedy. I went to 
the playhouſe, which 1 found ſmall and 
dirty ; and though the tragedy was half 
over when I arrived, there was no other 
company in the boxes, than two or three 
Engliſh families, and a few of the 
officers of the garriſon. It is impoſſible 
for Engliſhmen to judge, accurately, DE - 
French acting, and declamation; but 
theſe performers ſeemed much more at 


their eaſe, and appeared more like the 
characters they were to repreſent, than 
thoſe on the Engliſh ſtage, who, except 
a few of the principal actors, are gene- 
rally ſo aukward and unnatural, as to : 


deſtroy all illuſion. 
At the cathedral of st. Omer there 


is a very fine ſixteen feet organ, which i 19 
played i in a maſterly, but old ſtyle, by a 1 
prieſt, father Thomas, who teaches the 


harpſichord to many Engliſh people, as 
well as other inha} itants of that city. 


"THF. 
But the moſt conſiderable inſtrument. 
there, in figure and grandeur, is the or- 
gan at the abbey | of St. Bertin: it was 
built but five years ago, by a country 
mechanic, who could neither write, 
read, nor play on his inſtrument when 
it was made, I had, as yet, ſeen no- 
thing ſo elegant and magnificent as the 
caſe and ornaments of this organ; the 
ſtops are numerous, and the movements 
light and tolerably quiet; ; there are pe- 
dals, but there is no ſwell, or great variety 
in the ſolo ſtops, nor do I think the tone ſo 
ſweet as that of the cathedral. But the 
beſt organ in this part of the world, for 
ſweetneſs of tone, is an old one at 
the monaſtery of Clairmarais, about a 
league from St. Omers, The organiſt 
there is a friar; and that of the abbey 
of St. Bertin i is a nephew and ſcholar of 
father Thomas. 
There is a little tene EY a 
Poſitif, conſiſting of four ſtops only, in the 
chancel of the abbey, which is uſed on 
— MS. com- 
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common occaſions; it is nearly ſuch a one 


as I remember to have ſeen and heard 
Coliſta play upon, to accompany the 


voices, at the church of St. John La- 


teran, at Rome, i in 1770. 
At mounting guard in the Grande Place 


of St. Omer, I obſerved that the fer- 
ent was uſed in the military band, as 
a double baſe to a great number of baſ- 


ſoons, horns, and hautboys, and had a 
very you: effect. 


LISLE 


'To perſons who ſtay but a ſhort time 5 


in French garriſoned towns, military pa- 
rade affords conſiderable amuſement; 
there are, at preſent, only four batta- 
lions, or two thouſand men, quartered 
in the city; though it is uſual for the 
garriſon to conſiſt of ten thouſand. The 
7 mounting guard upon the Grande Place, 


or ſquare, is, in itſelf, a gay and en- 


tertaining fight ; yet it always gives 


me a melancholy, and painful ſenſation, 
. to 


(hl 


to ſce the people out- numbered by the 
ſoldiery. The depriving. the plough, 
and manufactures of ſo many ſtout and 

robuſt fellows, and rendering them to- 

tally uſeleſs, in time of peace, to any 
thing but ambitious and oppreſſive views, 

muſt be a great jury: to the commu- 
nity. 5 
Having viſited this city, in queſt of | 
muſical information, ſo lately as the 
year 1770, I expected to find nothing 
new, that was very intereſting; how- 
ever, I attended to the military muſic, 
which is much changed here ſince 1 
was laſt in France. T he marches, as 

well as muſicians, are chiefly German. 
The crotolo is uſed here as I had ſeen 
it at Florence ; it ſerves very well to 
mark the time in marching, though it has 
hilly ave bons Hie Wet of U Bee roms 
it is the ſame inſtrument as that which 
the ancients called the cymbalum. The 
Turks were the firſt among the moderns 
who uſed it in their troops; the form 
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16 that of a baſon, or the cover to a 
diſh; there is one for each hand. It is 
made of braſs, but the vibration is ſo 
ſtopt by its being in contact with the 
hand, that it cannot be called ſonorous, 
it is rather a claſhing than a ſounding 
inſtrument of percuſſion 3 however, its 
effect i in marking the time is ſo power 
ful as to be diſtinctly heard through the 
ſtunning noiſe of forty drums. 

In ſpeaking of. military muſic, it 
ſeems not unworthy of remark, that 
drums, monotonous as they are, fre- 
quently play in two parti. I obſerved 

to-day, at mounting guard, that, of forty 

drums which began to beat together 

iſochronous, or in equal time, one half 
continued to beat the march, and the 
other half accompanied them with 4 
continual roll for ſeveral bars: the effect 
of this is admirable, as it contributes to 
animate the troops, without deſtroying 
or altering the diviſion of time, by 


which they are to meaſure their ſteps. 
5 In 


141 
In other muſic, during a long note, 
which is either ſimply ſuſtained in a 
ſwell, or diminuends or has a continued 

| ſhake, the time 1s wholly unmarked; 135 


unleſs its accents and proportions are 


5 pointed out and regulated by ſome other 
part; a ſingle drum, while one hand 
rolls, has frequently the time marked 

by the ſingle ſtrokes of the other, given 
at ſtated periods. The uſe of muſic, 
in marching, as well as in dancing, is 
more to mark the ſteps than delight the 

ear; and the beſt inſtruments, perhaps, 
for both purpoſes, are the drum and ta- 
bor, neither of which has more than one 
ſound. grads” 

After Moliere 8 Ecole tes. Maris. I 

heard here P Amitid & Epreuve, taken 
from one of the Contes Moraux of Mar- 
montel, by Favart, with ariettes by Gre- 

try: the muſic is full of pretty things, 
and it is an honour to the French to 
admire the compoſitions of this ingenious. 
compoſer, who ſeems, in gratitude, to 


B 4 con- 
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conform, as much as he can, to the na- 
tional taſte; though his melodies are 
more frequently Italian than F rench, and 


his modulation and accompaniments are 


new and pleaſing. To criticiſe the exe- 
_ Ention of this pretty opera would be firing 
at: carrion crows, not worth powder and 


ſhot. But in this ſevere cenſure I muſt 


diſtinguiſh the actors from the ſingers, 


and the voices from the corruption and 


abuſe of them. 


Both the pieces were wel acted; but: 


as to Jniging, nothing could be more of- 
 fenſiv ive; and yet there was. not one bad 
voice among the performers: : one of 
the young actreſſes had, indeed, a voice 


that was ſweetly toned, and of great 


compaſs; but the ſongs were too dif- 
ficult for her execution, and ſhe joined to 
the national falſe direction of voice, to 


foreing, ſereaming, and bad taſte, that 


incurable and inſufferable expreſſion, - 
' which is equally diſguſting | to the learned 


and the Ignorant of other countries. : 


In 


1 


Ta travelling through F teneh Flan- 
ders, I could not help obſerving that 
the ſinging of the common people is 
ftrongly tinctured with the plain-chant, 

Which they hear ſo frequently at church. 
All the labouring people and bourgeois 
go to matins as ſoon as it is light on 
common days, and on Sundays and feſ- 
tivals two or three times in the courſe 
of the day; fo that by their conſtantly 
hearing the prieſts, and ſinging with 
them, they acquire that kind of melody 


and expreſſion which is uſed in the 


church, and apply it to their ſongs, in 
their work- -ſhops, and in the ſtreet. bs 
Though J omitted no opportunity of 


= hearing all the inſtruments and perfor- 


mers I could, in my way through 
French Flanders, yet they furniſhed no 
new ideas or reflections concerning either 
the taſte, or ſtyle, of French muſicians. To 
deſcribe them, therefore, would be only 
to repeat what I have already ſaid on 

the ſubject, in my former muſical tour 


8 tarough 
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through this country. I muſt, however 


allow, and it would diſcover a total 


Want of candour to be filent on the ſub- | 
je&, that upon keyed- -inſtruments, parti- 


cularly the harpſichord, the French, in 


point of neatneſs, preciſion, and bril- 
liancy of execution, are not excelled by 
the people of any other country in Eu- 


rope; and it is but juſt to obſerve like- 


wiſe, that the French military muſic 


is now not only much better in itſelf, 
but better performed than it was a few 


pears ago: and a very intelligent Eng- 


liſh officer, who was with me on the 


parade, remarked. the ſame improve- 


ment in the diſcipline, dreſs, and ap- 


pearance of the French troops in the 
ſame ſpace of time. The men are now 
ſelect, the manœuvres ſhortened, and 
there is ſome appearance both of the | 


gentleman and the ſoldier, even in tho 


common men. 
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co URTRAY, 


When I arrived at this is. which | 
is the firſt conſiderable town in the 
| Auſtrian Netherlands, I found a re- 
markable change in the language, man- 
ners, and muſic of the people. It is 
very embarraſſing to a ſtranger to find 
within the compaſs of a hundred 
_ Engliſh miles, four languages very dif- 
ferent from each other: French, Fle- 
miſh, Walloon, and Low Dutch. At 
Courtray, the common people ſpeak i 
the Walloon language; I accoſted ſeve- 
ral in the ſtreets, in French, but they 

did not underſtand me; ſo that the 
' Abbe du Bos' aſſertion, and the conſe- 
quence he draws from it, that French 

is the univerſal language of the Fle- 
ming, fall to the ground, for it is a 
common thing, even at Liſle, for two 
people to converſe in two different lan- 
guages; the inhabitant of Liſle aſks the 
country-man, who comes to market, 
the 
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the price of his commodities i in French, 


and 1s anſwered in Flemiſh ; and both 


5 underſtand each other 8 dialect, "_ 


unable to ſpeak it. 
In the town of Courtray, the organ, at 


the collegiate church of Notre Dame, 
is diſpoſed of in a very ſingular manner; 
it is placed in a gallery at the weſt end 
of the building; but, in order to pre- 
ferve the window, which was neceſſary 


organ is divided in two parts, one of 
which is fixed on one ſide of the win- 
I dow, and one on the other; the bel- 


lows run under the window, and com- 


municate with both parts oſ the inſtru- 
ment, which is a large one of ſixteeen 
feet, with pedals, and ſeems to have ; 
been but lately erected. The keys are in 
the middle, under the window, but not 
to be ſeen below; the choir ! is accom- 
panied, even when the organ does not 
play, with a ferpent, as at Paris, and 
a double baſe, as at Rome. It was in 


this 
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this town that I firſt perceived. the paſ- 
ſion for carillons, or chimes, which is 
ſo prevalent throughout the Nether- 
lands. 1 happened to arrive at eleven 
o'clock, and half an hour after the 
chimes played a great number of chear- 


ful tunes, in different keys, which awak- 


ened my curioſity for this ſpecies of muſic 
fo much, that when I came to 


GHENT, 


4 determined to inform myſelf, in a 


n particular manner, concerning the caril- 

/on ſcience. For this purpoſe, I mounted 
the town belfrey, from whence I had a 
full view, of the city of Ghent, which is 

reckoned one of the largeſt in Europe; 

and here I had not only an opportunity of 
examining the mechaniſm of the chimes, 
as far as they are played by clock-work, but 


could likewiſe ſee the Carilloneur perform 


with a kind of keys communicating with 
bells, as thoſe of the harpſichord and organ 


do with ſtrings and pipes. 


rk ſoon 
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1 ſoon found that the chimes in 
theſe countries had a greater num 
ber of bells than thoſe of the largeſt 
peal in England; but, when I mounted 
the belfrey, I was aſtoniſhed at the 


great quantity of bells I faw; in ſhort, 


there is a complete ſeries or ſcale of 


tones and ſemitones, like thoſe on the 
| harpſichord and organ. The Caril- 


loneur was literally af work, and hard 


work indeed it muſt be; 3 he was in his 


ſhirt with the collar unbottoned, and in 
a violent ſweat. T here are pedals. com- 
municating with the great bells, upon 
which, with his feet, he played the 

baſe to ſeveral ſprightly and rather 
difficult airs, performed with the two 


hands upon the upper ſpecies of keys. 


; Theſe keys are projecting ſticks, wide 
enough aſunder to be ſtruck with vio- 
lence and velocity by either of the 
two hands edge ways, without the dan- 


ger of hitting the neighbouring keys. 


The player has a thick leather covering 


for 
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for the little finger of each hand, others 
wiſe it would be impoſſible for him to 


ſupport the pain which the violence of 
the ſtroke neceſſary to | be given 3 to : 


each key, in order to its being diſ- 
tinctly heard throughout a . lags 
town, requires. 


The carillons ate ſaid to be originally of 


Aloſt, in this country, and are ſtill here, 
and in Holland, in their greateſt perfee- 
tion. It is certainly a Gothic invention, 
and perhaps a barbarous taſte, which nei- 


ther the French, the Engliſh, nor the Ita- 


lians have imitated or encouraged. The 
Carilloneur, at my requeſt, played ſeve· 
ral pieces very dexterouſly, in three 
parts, the firſt and ſecond treble with. 
the two hands on the upper ſet of 
| keys, and the baſe with the feet on 
the pedals. 


The Carilloneur plays four times 1 


week, Sunday, Monday, Wedneſday, 
and Friday, from half an hour paſt 


eleven till twelve 0 clock: : it 1s conſtant 
employmeiit 
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5 employment for a watch or clock-maker 
to attend the works of the common 
chimes; here he has an apartment un- 

der the belfrey, and it is by him 
| that the Carilloneur is paid. This place 

and Antwerp are, according to the 
inhabitants, the moſt celebrated cities 
in the Netherlands, and perhaps in the 
world, for carillons and chimes. 


The great convenience of this kind 
of muſic is, that it entertains the inhabi- 


tants of a whole town, without giving 
them the trouble of going to any parti - 
cular ſpot to hear it; but the want of 
ſomething to ſtop the vibration of each 
bell, at the pleaſure of the player, 
like the valves of an organ, and 
the red cloth in the jacks of a harp- . 
ſichord, is an intolerable defect to a 
cultivated ear : for by the notes of one 
paſſage perpetually running into an- 


other, every thing is rendered ſo inar- 


ticulate and confuſed, as to occaſion 
a very diſagreeable jargon. As to 


the 


1 
the clock-work chimes, or thoſe work 


by a barrel, nothing, to my thinking, 
can be more tireſome; for, night and ir 


to hear the ſame tune played every hour, x 
5 during fix, months, in ſuch a ſtiff and 
unalterable manner, requires that kind 
of patience, which nothing but a total 
| abſence of taſte can produce. N 
As Ghent was the firſt town which 1 
had been i in, that had a German garriſon in 
It, or, rather, troops in the pay, and under 
the diſcipline of Germany, 1 was curious 
to hear the military muſic. I found two 
Walloon regiments here; and though no 
general officer was on the ſpot, yet 
there were two bands attending every 
morning and evenin g. on the Place d. Armes. 
or parade. The one was an extra- band 
of profeſſed muſicians, conſiſting of two 
hautbois, two clarinets, two baſſoons, 
and two French herns; the other were 
enliſted men and boys, belonging to the 
regiments; the number of theſe amount- 
ed to twenty. There were four trum- 
Vor. 1. co pets, 


[#1 
pets, three fifes, two hautbois, two 
clarinets, two tambours de baſque, two 
French horns, one crotolo, or cymbal, 

three ſide-drums, and one great kettle- 

drum. All theſe ſonorous inſtruments, 
in the open air, have a very animating and 


; plead, ng effect. 


1 ſoon found, in viſiting the churches f 


of this country, that ſplitting an or- 


gan in twain, in order to preſerve a 
window, was no uncommon thing. At 
the Jeſuit's church, for Jeſuits have 
ſtill an exiſtence here, there is a ſmall 
organ, for this country, placed in a gallery 
at the weſt window, divided in that man- 
ner. I found but one ſet of keys, from 
C, to G, no pedals, and but few 
ſtops, the tone was coarſe and noiſy 
when heard near, but by the ſize and 
conſtruction of the building, it was ſo 
foftened and meliorated, as to ſound very 


agreeably, at a diſtance. 
At the great church of St. Bavo, two 


ſerpents and a double baſe accompany the 
_ chant, 
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chant; when ſung: in parts, even when 
the organ is not played. The organ here 


1s placed under the arch of the left-ſide 


_ ale, at the entrance into the choir, in 
order to preſerve the center, or broad 

_ from being interſected with an or- 
5 gan- loft, which frequently deſtroys all the 


ſymmetry : and proportions of a building: 3 


as an organ, when placed over the weſt 


door, frequently darkens the whole 


church, by ſhutting up a principal win- 
dow. originally intended for other pur- 


poſes, by the architect, than mere external 


ornament. 


I did not quit Ghent without ien 


f the principal libraries there, in hopes of 


meeting with ancient manuſeript muſic, 
which might aſcertain the aſſertion of 


Lodovico Guicciardini, that coun ter-point 
: took its riſe, aad was firſt cultivated in 

Flanders ; but 1 neither found at the 
abbey of st. Peter (the oldeſt and richeſt 


in Flanders) nor at the Auguſtines, or 


e Domi- 
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Dominicans, where the libraries are very 


confiderable, any thing to my purpoſe. 


A 1. 0 8 . 


a I od, in the church of st. Mar- 
tin, a noble organ, built by Van Petig- 
ham, and ſon, of Ghent, but five years 


ſince, which fills the whole weſt end of the | 


church ; its form is elegant, and the or- 
naments are in a good taſte, It has fif- 
: ty- three ſtops, three ſets of keys, great 
organ, choir organ, and echo, down to 


F, on the fourth line i in the baſe * The 


touch i is not ſo heavy as might be aeg 
ed from the great reſiſtance of ſuch a 


column of air as is neceſſary for ſo con- 
ſiderable a number of ſtops. The reed 
flops are well toned, the diapaſons well 


voiced, and the effect of the whole cho- 


rus rich and noble: * was the more par- 


ticular in my obſervations upon this 
Inſtrument, in order to enable myſelf to 


5 compare its contents with thoſe of the large 


* The pedals went down two oftaves lower. 
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organs which I expected to ſee hereafter 
in Holland and Germany. The French 
5 organ-builders are much eſteemed. by 
the Germans themſelves, for the fimpli- 
city of their movements, and the me- 
chaniſm of the whole; but the variety 
which theſe ſtops afford is not propor- 
tioned to their number; 3 we have fre- 

| quently more ſolo. ſtops in an Engliſh 
organ of half the ſize and price; however, i 
5 Silbermann. the moſt celebrated organ- 
builder in Germany, who died not long 
gago, reſided and worked many years in 
France, from whence he brought ſeveral 
improvements in the conſtruction of or- 
gans, that he afterwards applied to 
thoſe which he erected in his own coun- 
try. 


The voices in "hs church at Alot are 


accompanied with fix or eight inſtruments 
every day, a be ſides the organ, and on feſ- 
tivals by a great band; and the muſical 
taſte here, as far as I could judge by the 


cz 3 


N 


| performance of the organiſt and his ſon, 


is more ltalianized, or at leaſt Germanized , 
than in any of the churches of France. 


The theatre in this city is one of the 
moſt elegant [ ever ſaw, on this fide the 
Alps; it is conſtrued in the Italian 
manner; there are five rows of boxes, 
nineteen in each, which, ſeverally, con- 
tain ſix perſons i in front. There are ſeats 
in the pit, five or fix of which are railed 
off for the accommodation of ſtrangers, 
who otherwiſe, would be in danger of ob- 
taining no good places, as the boxes are 
_ uſually let to ſubſcribers, and there are 
no galleries. 
The orcheſtra of this theatre is cele- 
| brated all over Europe. It is, at preſent, 
under the direction of M Fitzthumb, a 
very active and intelligent magſiro di ca- 
pella, who beats the time, and is inde- 


fatigable in preſerving good diſcipline, 


and 


4 8371 
and M. Vanmaldere, brother of the com- 
poſer of that name, whoſe ſymphonies are 
well known in England. M. Vanmal- 
dere, ſince the death of his brother, 
plays the principal violin, though the 


violoncello is his inſtrument. 
The piece that was performed to night 
5 July 15th, 1772, was Zemire and Azor, 
a 1 pecies of Comedie larmoyante, writ- 
5 ten by M. Marmontel, and ſet by M. 
Gretry; it is interſperſed with airs and 
dances. This Drama being French, and 
performed after the French manner, was, 
conſequently, ſubject to much criti- 
ciſm. 1 
As an opera, it night: be divided into S 


: 8 the following conſtituent parts: Poetry, 5 


 Mufic, Singing, Acting. Dancing, Orcheſ= T 
tra, 1 heatre, Scenes, and Decorations ; and 
it is but juſtice to ſay, that, moſt of theſe 
were admirable; z however, let us diſcri- 


minate, for to judge a performance of 
tis kind in the groſs, by ſaying that 


the whole was very good, bad, or indif- 
Ee ferent 


t 


= ferent would be unjuſt as well as taſte. 
Heſs. 


The ſubject of the Poetry is a fairy 


tale, which, with great art, taſte, and 
genius, is wrought into an intereſting | 


drama that is wholly worthy of its ele- 


gant and refined author. If it were, 
however, permitted to doubt of the per- 
fection of particular parts of the pro- 
duction of ſo able a writer, it might 
perhaps be faid that ſome of the ſongs 
contain too many words and ideas for 
a ſimplicity of air, if compared with 
: thoſe of Metaſtaſio, the true model of 
perfection in this particular; ; it alſo ſtruek 
me, as an impropriety, for the daugh- 
ter of a great Perſian merchant to ling 
two or three duets with her father's 
ſlave. Several parts of the piece too are 
made to be ſung, which ſhould, in this ; 
kind of drama, be declaimed, particular- 
Hi in the laſt ſcene of the firſt at, 
The Mvjic of this opera, is, in general, : 
drairable ; the oyerture is ſpirited, and 
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full of effects; the ritornels, and other 
pieces of ſymphony, are full of new 
ideas and imagery ; now and then, in- 
4 deed, with the aſſiſtance of the finging, 
the airs bordered too much on the old 
ſtyle of French muſic. However, the 
melody is more frequently Italian than 
French, and the accompaniments are 
a both rich, ingenious, and tranſparent, if 1 
5 may be allowed the expreſſion, by which 
1 mean, that the air is not ſuffocated, 
but can be diſtinctly heard through them. 
The Singing may be pronounced to have 
been but indifferent: there were three male 
and three female voices employed, no one 
of which was good, and out of the whole 
| number, not one had either a ſhake, or 
[+ he faculty of ſinging in tune; at beſt, 
they would have been called i in England, 
ö only pretty ballad-ſingers. One of the 
Za females, Defoix, who performed the part 
of Zemire, had ſomething like execution, - 
and a compals of voice; yet, with theſe Y 


advantages, her performance was unſteady 
1 on unfiniſhed, 
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The Acling was, in general, charming, 
: Full of propriety and grace. 


. he Dancing was below criticiſm. 


The Orchieſtra was admirably conducted . 
5 and the band, taken as a whole, was nu- 
merous, powerful, correct, and attentive: 
but, in its ſeparate parts, the horns were 
bad, and out of tune; which was too 
diſcoverable in the capital ſong of the 
piece, when they were placed at diffe- 
rent diſtances from the audience, to imi- 8 
tate an echo, occaſioned by the rocks, i ina 
_ wild and deſert ſcene. The firſt clarinet, . 
which ſerved as a hautboy, was, though | 


a very good one, too ſharp the whole 


night; z and the baſes, which were all 
Placed at one end of the orcheſtra, played 
ſo violently, that it was more like the | 
rumbling reverberation of thunder, than 
muſical ſound. The four double baſes, 
| employed i in this band, were too power- 
ſul for the reſt of the inſtruments. There 
was no harpſichord, which, as there were 
but two pieces of recitative, and thoſe 
accompanied, was, perhaps, not wanted, 
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The 7 heatre has been deſcribed above, 
- und I have only to add; that it is lofty 
and noble; but, though conſtructed much 
after the Italian model, it is far inferior 
in ſize to moſt of the theatres of Italy. ” 
The Scenes and Decorations were rich, . 
ingenious, and elegant. | 
july 16. This evening, after A pretty 
comedy, by Boiſſy, called Je Mercure 
Galant, the Huron was very well acted, 
though poorly ſung. However, the 
little Defoix, who did the part of Ze- 
mire laſt night, was much more at her 
| eaſe now, as all her ſongs | were ſuch 
as ſuited her powers. She is rather 
| leſs French in her manner of finging 
than the reſt ; but ſhe is ignorant of mu- 
ſic, and a Frenchwoman, no trivial ob- 
jections to her ſinging well. 
The method of e the n+ in b 
this piece had a very fine effect, by the 
5 judicious uſe of the Creſcends and Dimi- 
nuendo. It was begun behind the ſcenes, 
at the end of the ſtage, ſo ſoft as to be 
ſcarcely 


1186 } 


fearcely heard ; and after the band had 
gradually approached the audience, and 
were arrived at the greateſt degree of 
force, they retired in the ſame flow man- 
ner, inſenſibly diminiſhing the ſound to 


the laſt audible. e of Piano. 


ANTWERP. 0 


11 was in this city, that lexpeRted to meet 


with materials the moſt important to the 
| hiſtory of counter-point, or muſic in dif- 


ferent parts, as it was here, according to 
Lodovico Guicciardini, and, after him, 
ſeveral others, who took the fact upon 
truſt, that moſt of the great Flemiſh 
- muſicians, who ſwarmed all over Europe 
in the ſixteenth century, were bred. I 


| arrived here F riday evening, July 17th : 


it is a city that fills the mind with more 1 
melancholy reflections concerning the _ | 
viciſſitudes of human affairs, and the 
tranſient ſtate of worldly glory, than any 


other in modern times: the exchange, 


which 


| 
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which ſerved as à model to Sir Th. Gteſ⸗ 
ham, whe en he built that of London, and 


which, though ill intire, is as uſeleſs to 
the inhabitants as the Colaſeo at Rome: 
the Town- houſe, conſtructed as a tribunal, = 
for the magiſtrates, at the head of two 
hundred thouſand inhabitants, which are 
now reduced to leſs than twenty thou- 
fand : the churches, the palaces, the 
ſquares, and whole ſtreets, which, not two 
hundred years ago, were ſcarce ſufficient 5 
- contain the people for whom they 
were deſigned, and which are now almoſt 


abandoned: the ſpacious and commo- 


dious quays, the numerous canals, cut 


with ſuch labour and expence; the noble 


river Schelde, wider than the Thames 


at Chelſea-reach, which uſed to be co- 


: vered with ſhips from all quarters of the 

: world, and on which now, ſcarce a fiſhing bs 

boat can be diſcovered: all contribute : 
to point out the inſtability of fortune, 
5 | and to remind us that, what Babylan, 


Car- . 
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Carthage, Athens, and Palmyra now are, 
the moſt flouriſhing cities of the preſent ; 
period, muſt, in the courſe of time, in- 


AE become! 


As Antwerp ſuffered extremely, by 
wet in the year 1533, when the cathe- 
| dral of Notre Dame was reduced to 
aſhes, it is very difficult to find muſic of 


anterior times in that city. 


The cathedral was rebuilt the year fol- 
lowing, more beautifully than ever, and 
is eſteemed ſuperior to all the Gothic 
buildings of this country, eſpecially the 


ſtceple, which is extremely light and ele- 


gant. The church was, however, pil- a 
laged and much defaced in 1560 by the 
Teonoclaſts, or image breakers, as the Dutch 
rebels, or heretics, were then called; but 

ever fince the year I 584. when it was ta- 


ken by the duke of Parma, it has conti- 


nued to be enriched with ſuperb altars 


and monuments, together with paintings 


1 88 the firſt maſters; it is five hundred 
1 | feet 


aile. 


VVV 
feet long, two hundred and forty wide, 
and three hundred and ſixty high, and is 
ſupported by a hundred and twenty-five 


pillars ; it was firſt built i in the thirteenth. 


century. The emperor Charles V. laid 


the firſt ſtone of the preſent choir. In 

1521 the chapter of canons, was inſtitut- 

cd by Godfrey of Boulogne, king of Je- 
ruſalem; their number at firſt was only | 
twelve, but it is now twenty-four ; there 
are eight minor canons, with a number 
I» of chaplains, | &c. which, altogether, 


form an aſſembly. in the choir, to the 


amount of ſeventy beneficed clergy. 
There are three organs in this church, 
one very large, on the right hand fide, at 
the weſt end of the choir, and a ſmall 

| one in a chapel on each ſide the broad ; 


The organift at preſent i is M. Ven den 


5 Boſch, he is a ſpirited and maler, 
player. The chanting here, as in other 
| churches of this country, is accompanied 


by 
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by the double baſe and Serpent ; - an ex- 
cellent ſervice was ſung on Saturday af- 75 
ternoon, July 18th, out of a printed book, 
which had for title, OC Cantica Dive 
Mariæ Virginis, ſecundum Octo Modes, 
Auctore Arturo Aux-Couteaus, Pa riſtis, 
1641. 
At the Jeſuit 8 college, I was treated 
| with great politeneſs, and aſſiſted in my 
reſearches by the learned father Geſ- 
quiere, together with father Newton and 
brother Blithe, two Engliſhmen, of that 


college. The former ſhewed me a ma- 


nuſcript treatiſe on muſic, which, from 
the kind of writing, is judged to be nine 
| hundred years old ; and a fine ancient ma- 


nuſcript of our famous Magna Charta ; = 


both of which ſeem to have come from 

England, or at leaſt to have been in the 
poſſeſſion of an En gliſhman, as there is 
the ſignature of John Cotton in both. 

At the Dominicans church, there are 

| two organs, which are eſteemed the beſt 
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in the town; the one is very large, with 
. pedals, fifty four ſtops, and three entire 


ſets of keys, from C to cz it was built 


in 16 54. I found the pipes of theſe in- 
ſtruments well toned, but ſo miſerably 
out of tune, as to give more pain 
than pleaſure to the hearer, One of the 
four monkiſh organiſts who attended 
me in a very obliging manner, pleaded 
poverty upon this occaſion, and ſaid, they 
could afford to have their inſtruments put 
in order but ſeldom, on account wh the 
expence. 5 107 


As no picture: cb Glo at het 
is + ſhewn to a ſtranger, without a Sthelling 


or two, a curtain being placed befofe each; 
which Simony only can draw, I aſked, not 
indeed with much expectation that it would 
be taken, whether might venture totender | 
any thing to the venerable perſon above- 
mentioned; 3 and, upon an anſwer in the 
affirmative, 1 ak my humble offering, ; 


which was, as elſewhere, received with 


great good nature and condeſcenſion. 


Vox. I. N Sunday, 


1 
Sunday, 19th. I this morning at ſeven ; 
o clock attended the firſt maſs. There | 
were a few violins, two baſſoons, and a ö 
| 


double baſe placed with the vojces in the 
organ-loft, over the weſt door of the 
choir; but before theſe were employed, 5 
. conſiderable part of the ſervice was 
chanted in Canto Fermo, with only a 
ferpent, and two baſſoons in accompa- 
niment; and, afterwards, the voices and 


inſtruments 1 in the organ - loft performed | 
the uiual ſervices in three or four parts, 1 : 
mean voice parts, with inſtruments. 
However, the ſmall number of violins, 
in ſo large a building, and thoſe not of 
the firſt-claſs, had but a mean effect. 
At nine o clock high maſs began, and 
6 upwards of two hours. 1 at- 
tended this in the choir, in different parts 55 
of the church, and in the organ loft, to 
hear the muſic, and its effects, at different 5 
diſtances, and in different ſituations; but! 
found none which pleaſed me. The perfor- 
mances to which I had been accuſtomed in 
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italy, and, indeed; in the choirs of London, 
were greatly ſuperior to this. Whatevet 
merit the Antwerpians may have had; 
in ſurpaſſing the reſt of Europe, in arts, 
ſciences, and commerce, two Hundred 
years ago, they certainly have no claim 
to pte-eminence now; no part of their 
ancient grandeur is viſible at preſent, but = 


in the church ; there, indeed, riches, 


ſplendor, and expence are ill as con- 
ſpicuous as ever, though but a ſmall part 
of this expence is appropriated to muſic. 
The church revenues are applied to the 
maintenance of the ſeveral orders of the 
| elergy, to that almoſt innumerable quan- 
tity of wax-lights, for ever burning, and 
to thoſe ſumptuous veſtments, and tawdry 
ornaments; with which they dazzle the 
eyes of the taultitude ; ; but as for niuſic, 
they have been ſo long accuſtomed 1 
inaccurate and ſlovenly execution, that 
they ſeem to have loſt all diſtineton. I 
did not meet with one fingle organ in 
the whole town that 'was in tune; and 


D 2 "oe as 
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as to the few 1 employed in the 
church, they are mere ſcrapers. The baſ- 


foon players in common uſe, are worſe 
than thoſe nocturnal performers, who, in 
London, walk the ſtreets during winter, 
under the denomination of Waits; and 
for the ſerpent, it is not only over-blown, 
and deteſtably out of tune, but exactly 
reſembling i in tone, that of a great bun- 
gry, or rather angry, Eſſex calf. 

Before the ſervice in the choir i . 
with the organ, the canons and boys 
marched in proceſſion round the church, 

f with each a lighted taper in his hand, 
chanting the pſalms, in four parts, with the 
two baſſoons, and ſerpent above-mention- 
ed; but all was ſo diſſonant and falſe, that 
notwithſtanding the building is immenſe, 
and very favourable to ſound, which it 
not only augments, but meliorates, and 
in ſpite of two or three ſweet and power= 
ful voices among the boys, the whole 
was intolerable to me, who remained 
in the choir, from whence I expected to 
enjoy 
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enjoy the natural Dininuendo and Cr of= 
'  cendo, of a large body of ſound retreating 
and advancing by ſuch flow degrees. 


While that part of the ſervice, which 
ſucceeded this proceſſion, was performing, 


: wn up Into the organ-loft, and was 
very politely treated by the organiſt, M. 


Vanden Boſch, who is a man of conſider- 


able merit in his profeſſion ; his ſtyle of 
: playing i is modern, and he is very dex- 
terous in the uſe of the pedals*. This 
inſtrument of Notre Dame, contains up- 
wards of fifty ſtops, and has a full com- 
= paſs ; it has been built about a hun- 


When I ufe the epithets old and new, I mean 


neither as a term of reproach, or ſtigma, but merely 


to tell the reader in what ſlyle a piece is conceived, 


or written; and he will ſuppoſe it to be better or ö 
worſe, as he pleaſes. Though an old opera in Italy 
is as uſeleſs and neglected as an almanac of laſt 
year, yet I ſhall ſpeak of every old compoſition, that 
appears to be haye been one of the beſt of the time 


in which it was made, with a proper degree of reſ- 
pect; but as to Performance, an old faſhioned man- 


ner, whether the conſequence of ignorance or ob- 
ſtinacy, will not, perhaps, be treated with equal i in- 


dulgence. 3 | 
| D 3 fred 
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dred and fifty years, and would be well 
toned, if it were in tune. 
After church, 1 went home wich M. : 
Vanden Boſch, who was ſo obliging as 
to ſhew me his inſtruments and books. 
Several compoſitions for the harpſichord 
of this maſter, have been engraved. at 
Patris; ; he has a very good taſte, and great 8 75 
5 fire, both 1 in writing and playing, 1 25 
In my reſearches after old muſic in; 
this place, I was directed to Monſ. —— 
the ſinging maſter of St. James's church, 
a Frenchman. Indeed, I was obligingly 
conducted to his houſe, by one of the 
canons, and upon my acquainting him 
with my errand, and aſking him the 
queſtion I had before put to all the mu- 
ficians, and men of learning that I had 
met with in France and Italy, without 5 
obtainin g much ſatisfaction, & where, and 
ien did counter-point, or modern har- 5 
40 mony begin?” the Abbe's anſwer was 
quick, and firm. O Sir, counter - point 
„Was certainly invented in France.“ 


46 But, 
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| month together, in hopes of finding 


« ſomething to my purpoſe, but in vain; 


te 


_ 


cc 
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7 But, ſaid 1, L. Guicciardini, and the 


Abbe du Bos, give it to the F lamands.“ 4 


This made no kind of impreſſion on my 
valiant Abbe, who ſtill referred me to 


ce 
E 
had the honour of being every day 
40 permitted to ſearch in the Bibliotheque 


66 
6 
| cc 


c c 
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France for materials to aſcertain the fact. 
6 


But, Sir, ſaid I, What part of F rance 
muſt I go to; I have already made all 
poſſible enquiry in that kingdom, and 


du Roi, at Paris, for more than a 


and as you are in poſſeſſion of the 
old manuſcript muſic belon ging to your 
church, 1 was inclined to believe it 


poſlible, that you could have pointed 
out to me ſome compoſition, which 5 
if not the firft that were made in 


counter- point, would at leaſt, be more 
ancient than thoſe which 1 had found 


elſewhere.” * Mais, Monſ. ſoyez ſure que 
# ol cela toit inventẽ en France, This 
Was all the anſwer Lcould get; and upon 


P 4 5 — my 


L 4 


my preſſing nun to tell me where 1 
might be furniſhed. with proofs of this 


aſſertion, Ah, ma foi, je nen ſais rien, was 


his whole reply. I had been for ſome time 
preparing for a retreat from this ignorant 
coxcomb, by ſhyMing towards the door, 
but after this1 flew to it as faſt as 1 could, 

firſt making my bow, and aſſuting him, 


ſincerely, that I was extremely forry to 


have given him ſo much trouble. 


In the afternoon Jattended veſpers at 


the church of our Lady; there were ra- 
ther more inſtrumental performers than 
in the morning, but all of the ſame kind, 
as to excellence. The reſponſes in the 
cathedral here, and indeed in all the other 


churches of Flanders, where inſtruments 


are employed, are made in four vocal 
parts; but the inſtrumental performers 
flouriſh and ſcrape with as much violence 
as at our theatre, when Richard the Third Do 
enters, or the king of Denmark carouſes; 
which, in my opinion, betrays a barba- 
nas, and an amek decency. The 
Toa... 44 : poly 
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only entertainment 1. received from the 


whole muſic, was that which the long vo- 
| Juntary afforded me, which M. Vanden 
| Boſch was ſo obliging as to play, at my 


requeſt, after church, in which he diſ- 


| played great abilities. 


After this I went to a very large build- 


ing on a quay, at the ſide branch of the 


Scheld, which is called the Offers Huys, 


or Eaſterlings houſe; it was formerly 
7 uſed as Aa ware-houſe by the merchants 
trading to Lubec, Hamburg, and the 
Hanſeatic towns; it is a very handſome 
ſtructure, and has ſerved, in time of war 
as a barrack for two thouſand men. I 
ſhould not have mentioned my viſiting | 
this building, if I had not found in it a 


a large quantity of muſical inſtruments of . 


a peculiar conſtruction. There are be- 


5 tween thirty and forty of the common- : 
flute kind, but different i in ſome parti- 


culars; having, as they increaſe in length, 
; keys and crooks, like hautbois and baſe 


ſoons ; ; they were made at Hamburg, 


and 


42 


all of one ſort of wood, and by one 
maker; CASPER RAVCHS SCRATENBACH, 
was engraved on a braſs ring, or plate, 


which encircled | moſt of theſe inſtru- 
ments ; the large ones have braſs plates 


pierced, and ſome with human figures 
well engraved on them; theſe laſt are longer 
than a baſſoon would be, if unfolded *; 
The inhabitants ſay, that it is more than a : 
hundred years ſince theſe inſtruments were 


uſed, and that there i is no muſician, at pre- 


ſent, in the town who knows how to play on ; 
any one of them, as they are quite differ- 
ent from thoſe now in common uſe. In 
times when commerce flouriſhed in this 


City, theſe inſtruments ufed to be played : 


on every day, by a band of muſicians 
who attended the merchants, trading to 
| the Hans towns, in proceſſion to the 
exchange; they now hang on pegs in a 
5 cloſet, or rather prels, with folding doors, : 


* The long trumpet, played lately i in | London, 5 
ſeems only to have been an, ordinary trumpst 
ftraitened, ts 


made 
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made on purpoſe for their reception 


though in the great hall there till lies 


on the floor, by them, a large ſingle caſe, 
made of a heavy and ſolid dark kind of 
wood, ſo. contrived, as to be capable of 


receiving them all; but which, when 


filled with theſe inſtruments, requires 


| eight men to lift it from the ground; 


it was of ſo uncommon a ſhape, that * 
Was unable to divine its uſe, till I was 
told it. 


At fix o. clock this evening a folendid 


proceſſion paſſed through the ſtreets, in - 

| honour of ſome legendary ſaint ; ; conſiſt- 

ing of a prodigious number of prieſts, 
who ſung pfalms in Canto Fermo, and 
ſometimes in counter- point, all the way 
do the church, with wax tapers in their 


hands accompanied by French horns, 


and Serpents; a large ſilver crucifix, ang 


a Madonna and child, as big as the life, 


. of the ſame metal, decorated this ſolem- 


nity. 
The 
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The Spaniards have left this good 
people a large portion of pride and ſuper- 
ſtition; the former is ſhewn by the dreſs 
and inactivity of the nobles, and the 
latter by the bigotry and lively faith of 
the reſt; there are more crucifixes and 
virgins, in and out of the churches here, 
than I ever met in any other Roman 


catholic town in Europe. 


The proceſſion above mentioned ſeem- 6 
ed to have been as much the occaſion of 
riot and debauchery among the common 
people, as the beer and liberty with 


which an Engliſh mob is uſually in- 
toxicated on a rejoicing night in London; 


there were bonfires all over the town, 
and ; the huzzas, rockets, ſquibs, and 
crackers, were ſo frequent, and ſo loud, 
all night, in the Place de Mer, where I 
lodged, that it was impoſſible to ſleep; : 
and at two o'clock in the morning the 
mob was ſo vociferons and violent, that : 
I thought ali the inhabitants of the town 


had fallep together by the ears; and yet, 


on 
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on other nights, no one of the citizens is 
allowed to walk in the ſtreets later than 
half an hour after ten, without a parti- 
cular permiſſion from the governor. 
This morning, at ſeven o'clock, I at- 
tended the finging maſter of St. Andrew's 
church, M. Blaviere, a Liegeois, in 

? whoſe poſſeſſion I expected, in old manu- 

1 ſcript muſic, to meet with examples of the 
early progreſs made in còunter- point by 
the Flamands. I found him to be very 
rational, intelligent, and well read in = 
' muſical authors, of which he ſnewed me ö 

ſeveral; but there was only one among 
them which I had not ſeen before, and 
that was a treatiſe in Italian, by Franceſ- 
co Penna, Bologneſe, printed at Antwerp, 
in 1688. He likewiſe ſhewed me ſeveral 

3 "of hisown compoſitions, for the church; 

1 which convinced me that he had Rudiet 
* hard, and was an able contra-puntiſt. 
| I ſpent the reſt of the morning in the 

Jeſuit's library, with father Newton; 
and father Geſquiere, who were indefa- 
Ws: in looking out books and manu- 
ſcripts 


” 


2 
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ſcripts for my peruſal that were likely to 


furniſh any thing neceſſary to my work; 
the latter is one of ſeveral Jeſuits who have 
been long employed i in writing the lives 
of the ſaints, as they are placed in the Ro- 
miſh calender of each month of the year; 
it is the intention of thoſe authors to purge 


the lives they are writing, of all the. fables 


which have crept into the legendary ac- 

counts of ſaints: upwards of fifty vo- 
lumes in folio ate already printed, and 
more than twenty are ſtill behind. The 

work is written in Latin, and has for 
title, Aa Sanctorum a Jolianne Bollando, 
S. I. Collegi felicita cæpta a Godfreds 


Henſchenio, et Daniele Pabebrochio, aucta, 


digeſta, & illuſtrata. Antwerpiæ, 1768. 
I conſulted ſeveral articles in the volumes 


n inte for information concert» 


Gregory the Great, with other particulars 
relative tg the hiſtory of church muſic ; 

in ſome of theſe I obtained more fatis- 
faction than other books, which [ had fre- 


quently 


. 
quently read on the ſubjeck, had afforded 
me. 

* "7 famous barpdeliptd-impkers of the | 


name of Ruekers, whoſe inſtruments have 
been ſo much, and ſo long admired all 
over Europe, lived in this city: there 


were three, the firſt, and the father ; 
of the other two, was Foln Ruckers, 
who. flouriſhed at the beginning of 


the laſt century. His inſtruments were 


the moſt eſtcemed, and are remarkable 


for the ſweetneſs and fulneſs of their 
tone. On the left hand of the ſound- 
hole, in the bellies of theſe inſtruments, 
may be ſeen a large H, the initial of 


Hans, which, in the Flemiſh Language, 


means John. André, the eldeſt of John's 
ſons, diſtinguiſhed his work, by an A, 


in the ſound-hole. His large harpſi- 


chords are leſs eſteemed than thoſe 
made by any one of that name; but 


his ſmall inſtruments, ſuch as ſpinets, and 


virginals, are excellent. Jean, the young- 
eſt ſon's harpſichords, though not ſo good 


as thoſe of the father, are very much eſ- 
teemed 
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teemed for the delicacy of their tone; 
his inſtruments may be known by the 
letter I, in the ſound hole. The harpſi- 
chord- maker of the greateſt eminence, 


after them, was J. Dan. Dulcken; he 


Was a Heſſian. At preſent there is a good 
workman at Antwerp, of the name of 
Bull, who Was Dulcken's apptentice, and 
V ho ſells his double harpfichords for a hun- 
dred ducats each, with only plain painted 
caſes, and without ſwell or pedals; the 
work too of Vanden Elſche, a Flamand, 2 
| has a conſiderable ſhare of merit; but, in 
; general, the preſent harpfichords, made 
here after the Rucker model, are thin, 5 
; feeble i in tone, and much inferior t to thoſe 


pf our beſt makers in England. 


| I cannot quit this city, without men- 
tioning a particular mark of attention, 
with which I was honoured by father 
Geſquiere, the night before my departure. 
In the morning he had communicated to 


mea very ancient Latin manuſcript uport 


muſic ; but though the writing proved it 
| e | to 
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to be of great antiquity, we could not 


exactly fix the date of it; there were like- 


wiſe ſome letters of the alphabet, uſed as 


muſical characters in it, which were not 


eaſy to determine, as it was diffieult to 
diſtinguiſh an A from an O, or a D, on 


account of che great reſemblance of theſe 


Eetters in the manuſcript; but by a note 


written in elegant Latin, with which he 


f favoured me at night, 1 found that theſe 


difficulties had occupied his mind the 
whole day; indeed he ſeemed entirely . 


have ſpent it in trying to clear up. the 


firſt, and offered his future ſervice i in re- 
a moving the laſt. bal 


BRUSSELS. 


At my return hither, from Antwerp, 


I employed myſelf in viſiting churches, 


as I had before only been at the theatre. 
On the day after my ſecond arrival, there 


was a maſs, in muſic, performed i in the 
| little, but neat and elegant, church of 
Mary Magdalen; here are a few good 
Vou. . 5 pictures, 


3 
pictures, with ſome excellent ſculpture i in 
wood; and the portraits of the Apoſtles are 
boldly repreſented in relief, or medallions, 
at the ſides of this church. The band of 
muſicians, on occaſion of the feftival, to 
day, was but ſmall; however, the organ 
was played in a maſterly manner, by M. 
Straze, Who is eſteemed the beſt per- 
former upon keyed inſtruments in Bruſ- | 
ſels; and ſeveral ſymphonies! were well 
executed by the whole band, during the 
courſe of the ſervice. Some pieces of 
Italian church muſic were ſug, not in- 
deed fo well as they would have been in 
their own country; but the voices here 
were far from contemptible. Two boys, 
in particular, ſung a duet very agreeably: 
but there is generally a want of ſteadineſs 
in ſuch young muſicians, which makes 
it to be wiſhed that females were per- 
mitted i in the church, to take the ſopra- 
no part, which is generally the principal, 


as the voices of females are more perma- 
nent than thoſe of boys, who are almoſt. 
always 


! 
always deprived of theirs before they 
know well how to uſe them. 
From this little church 1 went to the 
| rathiedral of St. Gudula, were high maſs 
was likewiſe performing, by a conſider= 
able band of voices and inſtruments. This 
1s the largeſt church i in Bruſſels; the pil- 
lars are too maſſive, but, upon the whole, 
it is a neat and noble building; all the 
1 beſt pictures, and ſome very fine tapeſtry, 
4 which, on common days, cannot be ſeen, 
: were expoſed on occaſion of this feſtival. 
This ſtructure is, indeed, rather loadedwith 
tawdry ornaments, and too much begild- 
ed, as is the caſe of moſt of the Brahant 
churches, which the inhabitants think 
they can can never make fine enough. 
There is ſome admirable old painting 


upon glaſs, in this church, with figures, 

as large as the life, well preſerved; theſe 
paintings \ were by Rogiers, coterporary 5 
with Holbens ; ; they were preſents from 

3 ſeveral princes of thoſe times, particular- 

-* Ty John; king of Portugal, Mary, queen 

; 1 of 


„ 
of Hungary, Francis the firſt, of France, 
Ferdinand, brother to the emperor © 
Charles the fifth, and by Charles the | 
fifth himſelf. | 
The  maeftro di capells, who directed 
the band here, was M. Van Helmont. 
The muſic had no great effect, as the 
inſtruments were too few for ſo large a 
building; but there was a performer with 
a tenor voice, who ſung ſeveral Latin 
motets, compoled by Italian maſters, rea- 
ſonably well; his voice was good, and 
he ſung in tune. The ſinging in the 
churches here is leſs French than at the 
theatre, as the words are always Latin, 


and leſs likely to corrupt the voice, and 
the taſte of the performer, than French 
words and F rench W N 
In the evening 1 heard two muſical - | 
Io pieces, at the theatre, in the Flemiſh lan- 
guage ; both were tranſlated from the 
French; the one was Je Tonnelier, origi- 
nally ſet to muſic by M. Duni, and the 
other, Toinon et Toinette, ſet by M. Goſſec; 
the 
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the natives ſeemed highly diverted bß 


_ theſe performances, which, as dramas, 
have great merit, in the original. The 
muſic of meſſrs. Duni and Goſſec, was 
preſerved entire, except in a very few 
places, which had been altered for the 


accommodation of the F lemiſh poetry, by 


: . Fitzthumb. 


In hearing this performance, 1 could 


not help reflecting how caſy it was to 
adapt Italian muſic to any language, 
| | however rough and barbarous: that of 

the pieces in queſtion, is, for the moſt | 

. part, certainly compoſed of paſſages ta- 


ken from Italian ſongs and ſymphonies, 
though grafted on French words ; all 


the preſent compoſers of French comic 
operas imitate the Italian ſtyle, and many 


of them pillage the buffe operas of [taly 


without the leaſt ſcruple of conſcience, 
though they afterwards ſet their names 
to the plunder, and paſs it on the world v2 
as their own property. I with this may 
not, ſometimes, happen i in England; but, 
however that may be, it is certainly an 


E 3 eu 


people in Europe, except the Italians, : 


I 
irrefragable proof of the ſuperiority of 

that melody which is become the com- 5 
mon muſical language of all Europe: not N : 
like the F rench tongue, by conqueſt, or . 

| policy, but received every where, by the _ : 
common conſent of all who have ears ſuſ- : 
ceptible of pleaſure from ſound, and s 
who give way to their own feelings. ; 
Indeed, the French ſeem now the only g 


who, in their dramas, have a muſic of | 
their own. The ſerious opera of Paris | 
is ill in the trammels of Lulli and 
Rameau, through every one who goes —= 
thither, either yawns or laughs, except : 


— 5 As 


and decorations. As a Spedacle, this opera 
is often ſuperior to any other i in Europe; 1 


hen rouſed, or amuſed, by the dances | 
but, as Myjic, it is below our country pſal- 
mody, being without time, tune, or ex- 
preſſion, that any but French ears can 
bear: indeed the point is ſo much given 
up, by the F rench themſelves, that no- 

thing but a kind of national pride, in 

a few individuals, keeps the diſpute alive; 
En N 
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the reſt frankly confeſs themſelves aſham- 
ed of their own muſic; and thoſe who 
defend it, muſt ſoon give way to the 


ſtream of faſhion, which runs with too 


much rapidity and violence to be long 


ſtemmed. 
July 23d. ene Charles, and the 


principal perſonages of his court, were at 
the play to night. The Gageur, a French 
comedy, written by Sedaine, was admir- 
ably played, in which Mad. Verteil, an 
excellent aQrels, did the principal part; 
after which, I heard, for the firſt time, 
Les deux Miliciens, a comic opera, ſet by | 
SGretry; the muſic was worthy of that 
fertile and ingenious compoſer x. The 
inſtrumental parts were extremely well 


Pe This author, in his ſcores, is however ſome 
times negligent of the moſt common rules of coun- 
ter- point, which may proceed from writing with too 


much rapidity ; as it is hardly to be conceived that 


a man of ſuch acknowledged genius ſhould have 


ſtudied ſeven or eight years, in a Conſervatorio at 
Naples, without acquiring a competent knowledge 
of muſical grammar, and the mechaniſm of his art. 


E44 . 
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5 
executed; great effects were produced 
in the ritornels, and the poetry was much 
heightened by the rich and varied co- 
louring of the orcheſtra. In a muſical 
drama, it frequently happens that a nu- 
merous and well diſciplined band, has 
the power of imagery, of awakening 
ideas, and deſeribing the paſſions, more 
than a ſingle voice, or even a chorus of 
: many voices can attempt, with propriety z 5 

indeed the little opera of to-night near= | 
ly approached perfection in all its parts, 
as it was well written, well ſet, well ſpo- : 
ken, well ated ; and, with reſpect to the 
inftrumental parts, was well played : how 
ſorry I am that truth will not allow me 
to add, that it was well fung! 4 


During my reſidence at Bruſſels, I had 
the pleaſure of being made acquaintzd 4 
with M. Girard, ſecretary to the literary 

5 ſociety i in this place. He is now employed | 
in arranging and cataloguing the books 
and manuſcripts of the Burgundy library, 

Which have been more than two centu- 
ries 
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ries 3 in this city ; but they have ſo long. 
remained i in obſcurity and diſorder, that 
it is not yet known, what they all con- 
tain. It was by the zeal and good of- 
fices of prince Starhemberg, that theſe 
| books had a new room built for their re- 
ception, and that they will ſoon form a 
public library. eee 


1 


The manuſcripts are the beſt, and the 


00. beautiful, in point of illuminations, 


which Jever ſaw: moſt of them were 


: brought to Bruſſels from Burgundy, and 
are very ancient. It is even wonderful, 


to what a degree of perfection miniature 
painting has been carried in ſome of 
them, particularly in one tranſcribed _ 


and illuminated at Florence, in 1485: it 
Was a preſent from Matthias Corvinus, 
: king of Hungary, to the duke of Bur- 
ben. 


The arms of Burgundy are paſted i in all 


_ theſe ancient manuſcripts, which are di- 
vided into three claſſes; theology, hiſtory 
and arts, poetry and romances, In the 
ä . 
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two firſt, I found ſeveral curious and in- 
tereſting particulars, relative to my work. 

In 1745, at which time the French 
were in poſſeſſion of Bruſſels, the com- 
miſſaries, and even ſome of the officers, 
took away books and manuſcripts from the 
Burgundy library, notwithſtanding the ; 


cartel; ſome of them were, indeed, re- 


turned, after the peace, upon being 
claimed, particularly, ſuch as had been 
carried to the king's library, at Paris; 
but many others, of great value, are now 
in the Sorbonne, and in private hands, : 


from whence they cannot be recovered. 
I was very politely treated by M. Gi- 


rard, who attended me at the library at 
fix o'clock. every morning, and afforded 
me all poſſible aſſiſtance, even to the 
helping me to make extracts. He like- | 


wiſe favoured me with a viſit at my 
lodgings, and gave me a letter to the 


_ eleQor Palatine's librarian at Manheim, 


and all from a very ſlight acquaintance, 
brought about by means of a note, writ- 
ten 
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ten by M. Needham, Sele btuted for his 


microſcopic diſcoveries, and his difference 
with M. de Voltaire. | 


At Bruſſels I heard ſome pretty pieces, 
compoſed by Godecharle, a German, per- 


formed extremely well on the harp, with 
| pedals, by a young lady, his ſcholar. 


She was accompanied by the compoſer of 


theſe pieces with the violin, which in- 
2 ne he plays very well. 


The harp is very much praktiſed by 
the ladies here, as well as at Paris: it is 
a ſweet and becoming inſtrument, and, 


by means of the pedals for the half notes, 
is leſs cumbrous and unwieldly than 
our double Welſh harp. The compals is 
from double Bb to f in % Muo; it is ca- 
pable of great expreſſion, and of execut- 
ing whatever can be played on the harp- 
ſichord there are but thirty-three ſtrings 


upon it, which, except the laſt, are the 
mere natural notes of the diatonic ſcale ; * 


the reſt are made by the feet *. 


* This method of re the half. tones on 


the harp, by pedals, was invented at Bruſſels, 


about 


6 ] 


In attending high maſs at the collegi- 
ate church of St. Gudula, on Sunday 26, 
I again heard the performance of a conſi- 
derable band of voices and inſtruments ; 
and I was glad to find among the former 
twoorthree women, who, though they did 
not ſing well, yet their being employed, 
proved that female voices might have ad- 
miſſion 1 in the church, without giving of- 
fence or ſcandal to picty, or even bigotry. 
If the practice were to become general, of 
admitting women to ſing the /6 oprano part 
=, in the cathedrals, it would, in Italy, be a 
ſervice to mankind, and in the reſt of Eu- 
rope render church-muſic infinitely more 
pleaſing and perfect; in general, the 
want of treble voices, at leaſt of ſuch 
as have had ſufficient time to be poliſhed, 


about fifteen years ago, by M. Simon, who ſtill 
reſides in that city. It is an ingenious and uſeful 
contrivance, in more reipects than one: for, by re- 5 
ducing the number of ſtrings, the tone of thoſe that 
remain, is improved; as it is well known, that the 


leſs an inſtrument is loaded, the more freely it vi- 
brates. 


and 
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and rendered ſteady, deſtroys the effetts ” 
of the beſt compoſitions, in which, if 
the principal melody be feeble, nothing 

but the ſubordinate. parts, meant only 


as attendants, and to enrich the harmony 
of the whole, can be heard. 


I. 0 V Al N. 
This is the laſt conſiderable. city of | 


the Netherlands, in the empreſs queen's. 


dominions, eaſt of Bruſſels; it has a 


univerſity, in which the youth of the 
ten catholic provinces are educated, 


as Leyden has for the other ſeven, 00 


was founded by John the F ourth, duke 


of Brabant, in 14253 at preſent the 


number of ſtudents is ſaid to amount to 
upwards of two thouſand, I remained 


but a thort time in this place, as I was 
informed, that the library, which is ſaid 


to be very rich in manuſcripts, was in 
ſuch great diſorder, that it would be dif- 
ficult to find any one to my purpoſe, with 
out a longer reſidence than the work which 
I had allotted myſelf 1 in Germany would 


allo W. 
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2 allow. I therefore contented myſelf, with 

gaining what information 1 could, rela- 
tive to the ſtate of modern muſic in 
that city; and I found, that M. Kennis 

is the moſt remarkable performer on the 

violin in point of execution, not only 
of Lovain, | but of all this part of the 

. world. The ſolos he writes for his own 


inſtrument and hand, are ſo difficult, that 
no one hereabouts attempts them but 
himſelf, except M. Scheppen, the Caril- 
Honeur, who lately, piqued by the high 


reputation of M. Kennis, laid a wager, 
that he would execute upon the bells 
one of his moſt difficult ſolos, to the ſa- 
tisfaction of judges, appointed to deter- 


mine the matter in diſpute; and he gained 


= not only his wager, but great honour by 
his ſucceſs, in ſo difficult an enterprize. 
This circumſtance is mentioned in ordert 


to convey ſome idea to my Engliſh rea- 
ders, of the high cultivation of this ſpe- 
cies of muſic in the Netherlands. For 


there, the inhabitants of every city think 


it an alpen point of honour, to tell 


every 
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every ſtranger, that their carillons are 
better than all others. At Lovain, M. Van- 


dengheim, the organiſt, has the care of 


he chimes, and M. Scheppen plays them 
by his enen, 1 


$: 1 E 6 * 
By "Rr" this City has lately produced 


p ſeveral good muſicians, whom I had met 
with in the Low Countries; yet, I found 
in it but little worthy « of remark, relative 
to my ſubject. The organ in the cathedral 
is ſmall, and divided into two parts, pla- 
ced on each fide the choir. There is a the- 
atre here for Flemiſh plays, and ſometimes 
for comic operas; but it was not open while 


I continued at Liege. The organiſt of the 


: cathedral i is likewiſe Carilloneur, as is often ; 
the caſe in the Netherlands; ; but here the 
. for chimes begins to diminiſh. 


MAESTRICK. 


Here I viſited the collegiate church, 


belonging to the catholics, and found in 
it 
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it a very large organ, but it was out of 


tune; and the organiſt, M. Houghbrach, 5 
who is likewiſe Carilloneur, is no con- 
jurer. There was a Heſſian regiment, in 


the Dutch ſervice, quartered in this city, 


which had an excellent band of muſic, 


conſiſting of hautbois, clarinets, cymba- 


la, or baſh ns, great drum, ſide drums, 
and triangles ; and at the time of beating 
la retraite, I heard them play a conſider- 
able time on the Place d Armes; at the inn 
too, where I lodged, I was entertained on 


the dulcimer, by * ſtrolling boy, who 


; ſeemed to have a muſical genius, far ſu- 


periour to his inſtrument and ſituation. 


AIX LA cen A PELLE. 


It was here that I firſt remarked the 
High Dutch, or German language, to 


be ſpoken by the common people, and 


Gothic letters to be uſed by printers. 


Where the Engliſh acquired their Pro- 


nunciation of th, is not certain: it was na- 


tural to ſuppoſe that they had it from 
| their 


their Saxon anceſtors, and to expect to 


End it in Germany; but it is as much a 
Shibboletſi to the inhabitants of that coun. 
try, as to thoſe of all the reſt of Europe. 

For in German words where this com- 
bination of letters is uſed in orthography, 
it has no other effect in pronunciation, : 

19 than if the words were written without 

the . Werth. which lignifies worth, in 

Engliſh, is pronounced wert ; Thron, 2 
"throne, trone; and Theologus, a theg= 
| 25 it, teologus. 


It ſeems, therefore, as if the pronun- 


5 ciation of ti was of much higher anti- 
quity in the iſland of Great Britain than 
the invaſion of the Saxons; ſince the 
Welſh, in their own language, n not only 
pronounce t, but dd as the Engliſh do | 

thin this, that, and then, However, 
though theſe letters have no ſuch power 
among the modern Saxons, yet the. An- 
glo-Saxons had two characters that were 

cquivalent to rh as 8, p, both different 
from the hard ?; and Ben Johnſon obſerves, 
in his . Grammar, that the great- 


„„ -.--F eſt « 
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ve eſt difficulty of the Engliſh alphabet 
* and pronunciation conſiſts in the double £ 
40 and doubtful ſound of the letter th, 
« ſince the Saxon characters Ss and 5 are 
« loſt, that diſtinguiſhed Zhee, thou, thine, 
8 « from thich, thin, and thrive ; the firſt. 
« three of theſe words were written dee, 
8 Sou, Bine, t the laſt phick, pin, phive.“ 8 
At preſent, the Engliſh ſeem to be the. 
only people in Europe who do not con- 
found the Greek Zheta with the tau. 
They give likewiſe a ſound to the vowel. 
7,1 in ſome words, as time, prime, climb, 
which 1 is wholly peculiar to themſelves; 
but they have relinquiſhed the guttural : 
pronunciation of ch, and g, which is ſo 2 
difficult to deſcribe, and to learn, and 4 
which the Germans ſtill retain, through- 5 1 
out the empire, regarding it as an in- I 
dubitable proof of the high antiquity of 4 
the Teutonic dialect. The modern Tuſ- 1 
cans, in like manner, imagine the gut- 
tural roughneſs they give to c and c, 
in ſuch words as cavallo and c/ieſa is the 
2 ot; ſame 
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ſame as that which the ancient Etruſcans 


gave to thoſe letters before the Romans 


ſubdued their country. 


As to muſic, in Aix la Chapelle,” my 


i expectations were by no means fulfilled ; 
for I could find neither books nor muſi- 
cians worthy of much attention. M. 
Kuckelkorn, organiſt of the famous ca- 
thedral where Charlemagne, and ſeveral 
ſucceeding emperors, were crowned, ac- 
companies the church ſervice very ju- 
diciouſiy, but has no hand for extem- 
porary playing. M. Wenzlaer has, 
however, a gteat hand on the violin; 
but he is a wild, half mad e and 


not a deep theoriſt. 


The paſſion for l and chimes. 


ſeems here at an end; however, in the 
: ſtreets, through which a proceſſion had 
N lately paſſed, there were hung, to feſtoons 5 
and garlands, a great number of oblong 
Pieces of glaſs, cut and tuned in ſuch a 
manner, as to form little peals of four 
8 and fre bells, all i in the ſame key, which 
. | - F 2 wers 


— 
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were played on by the Wind. In walk- 


ing under them, I was ſome time un- 


able to diſcover from whence the ſounds 
I heard proceeded ; they were hung ſo 
near each other, as to be put in contact 
by 1 the moſt gentle breeze, which might 
truly be called the Carilloneur. 


* 195 L 1 E R 8. 


In my way through this town, to Co- 
ogn, I was entertained at the poſt- -houſe 
while 1 changed horſes, by two vaga- 


8 who, in oppoſite corners of the 


room, imitated, in dialogue, all kinds of 


wind inſtruments, with a card and the 
corner of their hats, ſo exactly, that if I 
N had been out of their light, I ſhould not 
have deen able to diſtinguiſh the copy | 
from the original; particularly in the 
clarinet, French horn, and baſſoon, which 
were excellent. After this they oo , 
the bellowing noiſe of the Romiſh 


prieſts, in chanting, ſo well, that J was 
quite frigbtened; for, being in a ca- 
tholie 
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tholic town, where the inhabitants are 

very zealous for the honour of their reli- 
gion, I thought i it might be imagined that 
this /udere facris, was at the inſtigation of 
the Engliſh heretic, 


C0L 0/0 KM 


lj have but little to fay concerning the 
muſic of this place. There was no pub- 
lic exhibition during the time I remain- 
ed in it; however J viſited the great 
church, or cathedral, which is built up- 
on the model of the Duomo at Milan, but 
-} ef common ſtone; whereas, that at Mi- 
lan is of white marble. There is a ſimi- 
larity likewiſe in the fate of theſe two fa- 
mous churches, as both have remained 
: many ages unfiniſhed. The plan of that 


at Cologn is not aboye half completed ; 
perhaps it is owing to this, that the 


choir appears much more lofty than that 
at Milan. What was intended as the 
approach to the choir is very low, and 


arched over with bricks, 
F 2 In 
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Ina very ſmall chapel, behind the altar, 
I was ſhewn the famous ſhrine, in which, 
it is affirmed, are the entire ſkulls of the - 
three kings, who came with offerings to 
our Saviour, immediately after his birth * 
it has been ſaid that every great town has a 
lion to ſhew to ſtrangers, and this ſhrine 
is the lion of Cologn: it is immenſely 
rich in gold, ſculpture, jewels, antique 
gems, intaglios, and cameos. 


The organ in this cathedral is of the : 


moſt noble and beautiful form I ever 
ſaw; its front is flat, and ſpreads from 
pillar to pillar, over the nave of the 
church; it has three columns, or rather 
compartments, of great pipes on each ſide; 
in the middle are three ranks of ſmall pipes 
bi over each other, which form three complete 
: and elegant buffets, and which, ſeparately, 
would be regarded as complete fronts to 
ſmall organs; the choir organ is placed 
below all theſe, at the back of the player. 
Mr. Weſtmannis at preſent the organiſt. 


I only heard him eee the choir 
in 
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in the firſt ſervice, which was begun 
when I entered the church ; the ſecond 
Was chanted i in canto fermo, without in- 


1 36 ] 


ſtruments. It is very difficult in Roman 
catholic countries, to hit upon a proper 


time for tyring an organ, or hearing an 


organiſt, as the ſeveral ſervices continue 
from five O clock in the morning, till 


twelve at noon 3 and, afterwards, from 


two, till near night; and even during the 
| ſmall receſs from duty, the ſervants of 
: the church are either at dinner, or from 


home upon their own concerns; ſo that, 


except during the time of divine ſervice, 
I could hardly ever get an opportunity of 
; hearing an organiſt or an organ. 
n the church of St. Cecilia, I heard a 5 
nun play the organ, to the coarſe ſing- 
ing of her ſiſters ; her interludes would 
have been thought too light for the 
Church in England: I ſoon diſcovered | 
- that they were not extemporary ; hows 
ever, they were pleaſing, and well exe 


cuted. 
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The elector of Cologn was not here, 


ſo that I heard no muſic in this city ; 


however, during winter, his highneſs has 
a comic opera, at his own expence, per- 


formed i in his palace. Moſt of his muſi- 


cians were now at Spa, they are Al Ita- 


lians, and the maeſtro di capella is Signor 


Luccheſe, who is a very pleaſing compo- 


ſer; when J was in Italy, I heard Manſoli 
ſing a Motet of his compoſition, in a 
church near Florence, which was ad- 


mirable. 


I had the honour of being very well 
received by Mr. Creſſener, his majeſty's 


miniſter plenipotentiary at this court, 


who, not only countenanced me during 
my ſhort ſtay at Bonn, but kindly fur- 
niſhed me with recommendatory letters 
to ſeveral perſons of diſtinction in my 


route, 


C O B- 


9 
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COBLENT Z. 


Italian operas are frequently performed 
| at this court. The elector has a good 
band, in which M. Ponta, the celebrat- | 
ed French horn from Bohemia, whoſe 
taſte and aſtoniſhing execution were 
5 lately ſo much applauded i in London, is 
2 performer. 
The princeſs 3 ſiſter to the : 
elector of Treves, and youngeſt daughter 
of Auguſtus, king of Poland, is a very 
great harpſichord player. There i is like- 
wiſe a moſt extraordinary performer on 
the double baſe at this court, who plays 
ſolos on it, even worth hearing. The 
mae eftro di capella of this court is Signor 
Sales, of Breſcia. 


FRANKFORT upon the Main, 


In travelling on the banks of the 


Rhine, from Cologn to Coblentz, I 


muſt own, that I was aſtoniſhed and diſ- 
appointed, at finding no proofs of 3 


paſſion 
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paſſion for muſic, wit the Germans 
are faid to poſſeſs, particularly along the 
Rhine; but even at Coblentz, though 
it was Sunday when I arrived there, and 
the ſtreets and neighbourhood were 
| crowded. with people walking about 


for their recreation, I heard not a 


angle voice or inſtrument, as is uſual i in 


NR moſt other Roman catholic countries ; FS 25 


had therefore a mind to try another part 
of Germany, and croſſing the Rhine, 
and the terrrible mountains of Wetteravia 
arrived at Frankfort on the Main, much 
more fatigued than I was formerly after 
7 paſſing mount Cenis. Here, indeed, I 
found a little of that diſpoſition for muſic, | 
: which I expected; and though I met no 
great performer vocal or inſtrumental, 
muſfic, ſuch as it was, might be heard i in 
all parts. of the town. 

The great church of St. Bartholomew, 
famous for being the place where the 
emperors are crowned, was not furniſhed 
with lingers of great talents, but yet there 

; were 
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were a number of girls, who, though the 


ſervice was that of the Roman catholics, 
were many of them Lutherans or Calvi- 


niſts, that chanted. with the prieſts and 


Canons, without the organ „ 
In the ſtreets, at noon, there was like- 


| wiſe a number of young ſtudents ſinging | 
Hymns in three or four parts, attended 
: by a chaplain; theſe are poor ſcholars 
5 deſigned for the church, who in this man- 
ner excite the benevolence of paſſengers, 
to contribute towards their cloathing. 


Though the German inns, between 


town and town, are in general, few and 
miſerable, yet, now and then, an 
uncommonly good and magnificent one 
is to be found in the principal cities; and 


* Though the catholics have the great church 
here, yet the Lutherans are in poſſeſſion of the 
5 ſteeple, upon which they conſtantly keep a guard. 
A precaution, which, in peaceable times, is faid to 
be uſed in order to give the alarm, in caſe of fire; 
but, in war, they make no ſcruple to confeſs, 90 0 


it-is to watch the motions of the catholics, by 
whom they are in fear of being maſlacred, 


. in- 
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indeed at Frankfort there are ſeveral ſuch, 
particularly thoſe called the Roman Em- 
peror, and the King of England, which 
are more like royal palaces, than houſes 
of entertainment for travellers. 

At the Roman Emperor, where Elodg- Z 
ed, after dinner there was a band of 
ſtreet muſicians, who played ſeveral 

ſymphonies reaſonably well, in four 
parts. All this happened on a day which 
was not a feſtival, and therefore i it is natu- 

ral to believe, that the practice i is common. 

The organiſt of the cathedral is one of 

the vicars, and much in years ; the in- 

ſtrument is no till- toned, but, like moſt 
of the others which I had heard in my 
route, miſerably out of tune, and the 
touch ſo heavy, that the keys, like thoſe 
of a carillon, ſeverally required the weight 
of the whole hand, to put them down. 

The labels of ſome ſtops in this in- 

inſtrument excited my curioſity; ; ſuch as 

| the Poſaun, Solicional, Cymbel, Suavial, E 

Violon, &cc. in the great organ; and in 

1 15 the 
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the choir organ, the Grefeedu8, Rte 
ingedułt, Violdgamba, &c. but, from be- 
'F ing out of order, they were totally unfit 
db tobe played, as ſolo ſtops. I couldjuſtdiſ- 
I cover that the ſuavial was meant for that 
ſ,eet ſtop in Mr. Snetzler's organs, which 
ble calls the Dulcian; and the Violon, for 
the Violone, or double baſe; it is a half ſtop, 
which goes no higher than the middle C. 
There has been a contrivance in * ED 
organ for tranſpoſing half a note, | 
whole note, or a flat third, higher; Thy | 
it is now uſeleſs: : the inſtrument was | 
built many years ago by Meyer, and re- 1 
paired, with an addition of new ſtops, | 
fix or ſeven years ago, by Groſſwald, of | 
; Hanau. But an organ whoſe foundation 
k 4 is not good, is generally rendered worſe 
. Py attempts at mending it; and I re- 
A member M. Snetzler upon being aſked, by 
ſome church-wardens, what he thought 
3 an oldorgan, which they wanted to have 
5 repaired, was worth, and what would 
be the expence of mending it; honeſtly 
| tell- 
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telling them, after he had appraiſed the 
inſtrument at one hundred pounds, that, 
if they would lay out another hundred 
upon it, perhaps it would then be worth 5 
fifty. 
1 firſt inſtrument 1 heard: during 
my ſtay at F rankfort, was the organ, at 

the Dominicans church; 3 it Was better 


toned, and more in tune than the reſt, 


but it was not ſo good as many I have 
heard in England, not was the Vox u- 
mana remarkably ſweet, or like the hu- 
man voice, though it is much admired 
| here. 
This organ has an ad cut through 
it, to let the light into the church from ; 
the weſt window ; it 1s ina handſome caſe 


the ornaments over the arch are "+ 
oo, good taſte, and the fide columns are well 1 
diſpoſed. The keys are on the right 


hand /ide of the inſtrument, over which 
there is a ſmall front; the compaſs 18 
from C to 8 the pedals have an Octave 


: below double C. Fn, 
The 


1993 


The principal muſicians in this city 
are, at preſent, M. Sarrazin on the vio- 
lin, M. Pfeil, a gentleman performer 

on the harpſichord, and M. Haueiſen, 


organiſt to the Calviniſts of Frankfort, 
at their church at Berkenheim, a little 


| diſtance from the city, in which they 
are not allowed a place of 9 wwrkkip. 


DARMSTADT. 


In paſſing through this place to Man- 


heim, I was fo fortunate, as to alight 
from my chaiſe juſt as the landgrave's 


ä guards were coming on the parade. I 
never heard military muſic that pleaſed ; 
me more ; the inſtruments were, four 
hautboys, four clarinets, ſix trumpets, 
three on each fide the hautboys and cla- 
rinets, and theſe were flanked by two 
baſſoons on each ſide ; fo that the line 
5 conſiſted of eighteen muſicians; in the 


rear of theſe were cornets and clarions. 


The whole had an admirable effect, it 


was extremely animating, and though 
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trumpets and clarions are uſally too 
ſhrill and piercing, when heard in a ſmall 
place, yet here, the parade or ſquare 
where they mounted guard is ſo ſpacious 
that the ſound has room to expand in 
all directions, which prevents the ear 
from being hurt by too violent a ſhock. 
Before 1 proceed further! in my muſical 
narrative, I muſt make two or three me- 
morandums concerning the villainous 
. and raſcally behaviour of poſtmaſters and 


poſtilions, in this part of the world; the 


effects of which it impoſſible to eſ- 
cape. In going over the mountains of 
Wetteravia, under the pretence oſ bad 
roads, three horſes were tied to the hur- 
dle, called a poſt-chaiſe; and after I had 
once ſubmitted to this impoſition, I ne- 
ver was allowed to ſtir with leſs. At - 
5 Frankfort I tried hard, but in vain, 
though the inn- keeper and his gueſts, 
who were natives, all aſſured me, that 
they were never obliged to have more than 
two horſes to a chaiſe when they travelled 
extra poſt ; yet here, though no moun- 
tains 
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k tains were to be croſſed, the ſands were 
made a plea, notwithſtanding the roads 
from F rankfort to Manheim are, in every 
7 particular, the leaſt bad of any that [ had 
yet travelled. i in Germany. 
The women, among the common 
people i in the country, are miſerably ügly. 
not, perhaps, ſo much in feature, as 
| from dreſs, and a total neglect of com- 
plexion. They entirely hide their hair, 
by a kind of ſkull-cap, uſually made of 
tawdry linen or cotton ; and they are 
hardly ever ſeen with ſhoes and ſtockings, 
though the men are furniſhed with both, 
ſuch as they are. 3 TY 
I could with to ſpeak of theſe a 
with candour and temper, in deſpight 
of the bile which every ſtranger, travel 
| ling among them, muſt fee! at work 
within him; but, as 1 neither mean to 


abuſe nor flatter them, I muſt ſav, that - 


the numberleſs beggars, clamorouſly i im- 
portunate, though often young, fat, ro- 


buſt, and fit for any labour; the embar- 
Vor. 1 8 raſſments 


—— 
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raſſments of perpetual change and loſs 
of money; the extortion, ſullenneſs, and 
inſolence of poſtmaſters and poſtilions, 
are e intolerably vexatious. 


M A N 11 E 1 M. 
The firſt muſic I heard here was mi- 


1 * lodged on the Place d. Armes, 
or parade the retraite had only drums 
and fifes; and in the morning there was 


nothing worth liſtening to. If I had had 


an inclination to deſcribe, in a pompous 
manner merely the effects of wind inſtru- 


ments in martial muſic, there had been 


no occaſion to quit London 3 for at St. 


: James's, and in the Park, every morning, 
we have now an excellent band; and hi- 


therto, as I had not ſeen more ſoldter⸗ 


Hike men in any ſervice than our own, ſo 


the muſic and muſicians, of other places, 


: exceeded ours in nothing but the number 
and variety of the inſtruments; 5 our mi- 


litary muſic, at preſent, muſt ſeem to have 
made great and haſty ſtrides towards per- 
fection, 
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feftion, to all ſuch as, like myſelf, re- 
member, for upwards of twenty years, 


no other compoſition made uſe of in 
our foot-guards, than the march i in Scipio, 


and in our marching regiments, nothing 
but ſide-drums. 


The expence and magnificence of the 


court of this little city are prodigious; 3 


the palace and offices extend over almoſt 
half the town; and one half of the inha- 
bitants, who are in office, prey on the 
other, who ſeem to be in the utmoſt i in- 
digence. 6 


The Jeſuits houſe, built by the preſent 
Elector, eloſe to the palace, has thirty 
windows in front, apart from the church, 


which is the moſt ſuperb in the city; 
the front of the theatre, which is only a 
ſmall wing of the palace, has likewiſe 


thirty windows. 5 
The town itſelf is mote. neat, beauti- 


ful, and regular, than any which f had 


_ yet ſeen; its form 1S oval ; the. ſtreets, 


like thoſe of Liſle, are firtes au cor- 
deau, running in ſtrait lines from one 
"G'S - N 
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end to the other. It has a great number 

of ſquares; ; contains about 1548 houſes ; 
and, in the year 1766, its inhabitants 

amounted to 24190. 

Thurſday, Auguſt 6th. In the even- 
ing I went to the public theatre in this 
town, where Zemire and Azor, tranſlated : 
f into German, and accommodated to the 
pretty muſic of M. Gretry, was perform- 

ed; it was the firſt dramatic exhibition 
at which I was preſznt i in Germany, 

| In ſummer the Elector Palatine reſides 

at Schwetzingen, three leagues from ; 
Manheim; and during that time aſtrolling 
: company is allowed to entertain the citi- 

rens. The performance was in a tem- 
porary booth, erected in the ſquare of 
the great market- place. Vet, though 
nothing better than deal boards appear 
without, the ſtage was well decorated, 
and the ſcenes and dreſſes were not with- 
out taſte or elegance. DET 

I wascurious to hear a German play, but 

ſtill more curious to hear German ſinging : 

and 


at 
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and I muſt own, that I was aſtoniſhed to 
| find, that the German language, i in ſpite of 


all its claſhing conſonants, and gutturals, 


is better calculated for muſic than the 


French. I am ſorry to return again to 
the charge; but I muſt ſay, that the 
oreat number of naſal ſounds and mute 

ſyllables in the French language, ſeem 


to corrupt and vitiate the voice, in its 
i pailage, r more than the defects of any other 
language, of which I haye the leaſt 5 
: knowledge. 


The girl who played the part of 
Zemire had not a great voice, but her 


manner of ſinging was natural and pleaf- | 
ing. She had a good ſhake, and never 
forced her voice, or ſung out of tune; he: 
there were two of the men who. had rea- 
ſonable good voices, and whoſe porta- 
mento and expreſſion would not have 
| offended ſuch as had been long conver- 


fant with the beſt ſinging of Italy. 
Upon the whole, I was more pleaſed 


with this finging, than with any which I 
G3 as 
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had heard ſince my arrival on the conti- 


nent: indeed the Germans are now ſo 
forward i in muſic, and have ſo many ex- 
cellent compoſers of their own country, 
that it is matter of aſtoniſhment to me, 
that they do not get original dramas for 


muſic written in their own language, and 1 


ſet by the natives: or, if they muſt have 
tranſlations, why they do not get thoſe 


5 tranſlations new ſet 9. 


The orcheſtra here was far 1 to S 
that at Bruſſels, in number and diſcipline TY 
for all the great performers of this place 
were now with the elector at Schwetzin- . 
gen, ſo that the lingers had no Jupport 


but their own merit. 


Auguſt * 1 ſpent in the ankle 11. : 
: brary, which is a very fine room, with 0 


oP * When I advanced 1 Wa into Germany, 1 
; found that M. Hiller, of Leipſick, had furniſhed his 
countrymen with a great number of comic operas, = 
in which the muſic was ſo natural and pleaſing, 4 


that the favourite airs, like thoſe of Dr. Arne in 


England, were ſung by all degrees of people; and 
the more eaſy ones had the honour of being ſung 


in the ſtreets, 


fine 


[9 1 


fine books, but none very ancient, and 
few manuſcripts, theſe being all taken 
away by the Bavarians in the war of 
1622, and given to the Pope: they are 
well known i in the Vatican library, by the 


3 5 name of the Heidelberg or Palatine Col- 


lection. The preſent library i is ſaid to 
conſiſt of forty thouſand volumes; but 
though the pompous account in the 
Etrennes Palatines, ſpeaks of manuſcripts, 
and ſays, that they are kept in a DAE - 
apart, M. Lamey, the librarian, 

whom I was favoured with a letter Fa 

M. Girard, of Bruſſels, confeſſed to me, 

that the collection had been too ſhort a 
time in forming to be yet very rich in 


| : manuſcripts, and that it contained buf 


fry. of any conſequence. 


SCHWETZINGEN. 


D A lit only of the performers in the 
ſervice of his electoral highneſs, would 
convey a very favourable idea of the ex- 
cellence of his band; it conſiſts of near 
Ge 2 a hun» 
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the principal müficlant employed i in this 5 


50 orcheſtra, whoſe names are already 


known i in England. M. Holtzbauer, is 


one of the chapel maſters. M. Chriſtian 


Canabich, and Charles Toeſchi, are the 
principal violins; ; the former leads i in the 
Italian operas, and the latter in the 


French and German. Theſe three maſ- 


ters are authors of ſeveral excellent Jimi 3 
phonics, ſome of which have been print- | 
ed in England. M. 1 Baptiſt Wendling, 


is the principal flute here, and among 


the violins are John Toeſchi, Frenzel, 


Fr. and Charles Wendling, and Cramer. 
This laſt is reckoned one of the beſt ſolo 
players in Europe; however, I ſhall fay 
but little about him here, as he is now : 
in England, and my countrymen have an 
opportunity of judging of his talents for 
themſelves. There are twenty-three vo- 
cal performers in this band, ſeveral of : 
whom Senne to on diſtinguiſhed, parti- : 


** 


e 


a hundred hands. and voices. 45 ſhall 


only mention here, however, ſome of 
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: cularly Mademoiſelle Wendling, Made- 


moiſelle Danzy, and Madame Cramer, 


signori Roncaglio, Peſarini, D and Sa- | 


poroſi. 


Many of the een on the court A 

Rs li, are either ſuperannuated or ſupernu- 

, IP meraries; 3 but the former, after having 

= ſerved the elector for a number of years, 
if by ſickneſs or accident they happen to 

- loſe their voice or talents, they have Þ. 

handſome penſion, which they enjoy as 

long as they live at Manheim; ; and even 
if they chuſe to retire into their own 
country, or elſewhere, they are ſtill al- 


lowed. half their penſion. 


1 wanted very much to come to my 
principal point of hearing the beſt of theſe 


performers; but nothing can be done 
precipitately i in this part of Germany. Feſ- 


Tina lente ſeems here a favourite motto. 
It was neceſſaty to viſit, the firſt day, and 
to be viſited the ſecond; and, on the third, 

there was ſome chance, but no certainty, | 


of obtaining the fayour I required, 


It 


3 — 
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It has Frequently been ſaid, that blunt- 
neſs, and a thorough contempt of every 
perſon and thing, which i isnot entirelyEng- 
liſh, mark my honeſt countryman, John 
Bull, in every part of the world. Iam un- 
| : willing to indulge national reflections; 3: 
| however, now and then a Angle character 
certainly appears, which calls to mind, 
all that has been ſaid of a whole people. % 
The French Abbe I met with at Antwerp : 
was what many would have called a true 
Frenchman; and I met with ſeveral af- 
terwards, who would be called true Ger- 
mans, for flow apprehenſion, and in- 
activity. If, in the morning, I had ex- 
| plained as clearly as I could, the object 
of my journey, and ſhewn the general 
plan of my future work, to a man of 


= Ictters, a librarian, ora muſician, it was 


5 common for that individual, in the even- 
ing, to ſay T the Hiſtory of Muſic, I think 
„you are going to write—hum—ay, 
* the Hiſtory of Muſic—hum—well, 
« and what do you wiſh I ſhould do for 


you?” 


tal 
60 you ?” Here I was forced, in a painful 


Da Capo, to tell my ſtory over gain, 
and to beg his aſſiſtance, 


— 


Travelling is not very common in this 
country ; and people here, like the Eng- 
lich, are ſhy of ſtrangers, and wiſhing to 


| ſhake them off. In France, and Italy, 


the inhabitants are accuſtomed to do the 
| honours, and do them well. As to my 
particular enquiries here, which, in fact, 
concerned their own fame more than mine, 
I gained but little aſſiſtance ; it was diffi- 
cult to diſcover who could afford me any. 


and much more to find thoſe that would. 
I ſometimes wiſhed to employ the town 
cryer, at my firſt entrance into a Ger- 


man city, to tell the muſical inhabitants ' 
who I was, and what I wanted ; for * 
frequently happened, where his majeſty GE 
had no miniſter, that I was on the 
point of quitting a place before my buſi- 


neſs was known. 


Sunday, gth Auguſt. This evening I 
yas at the repreſentation of Lg Contadi- 
| 8 5 jus 
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na in Corte, a comic opera, at the EleQor' 8 
theatre, adjoining to his palace. The 
muſic was compoſed by Signor Sacchini, 
and was full of that clearneſs, grace, and 

elegant ſimplicity, which characteriſe the 
productions of that author. The vocal 
parts were performed by signor Gior- 
gietto, an Italian f/ oprano, whoſe voice 

was but feeble, nor were his abilities very 

' conſiderable in other particulars ; 3 Sig- 
nora F ranceſca Danzi, a German girl, 

whoſe voice and execution are brilliant : * 

ſhe has likewiſe a pretty figure, a good 

ſhake, and an expreſſion as truly Italian 
as if ſhe had lived her whole life in Italy; 'E 
in ſhort, ſhe is now a very engaging and 
agreeable. performer, and promiſes ſtill 
greater things in future, being young, 
and having never appeared on any ſtage 
till this ſummer. Signor Zonca, an Ita- 
lian tenor, who was in England ſome 
years ago; his higheſt praiſe is, that he 
does not offend ; and Signora Allegrante 
a young Italian, under the care of M. 
Holtz- 
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1 Holtzbaur, ſings in a pretty unaffected 
manner; and though her voice will not 
allow her to aſpire at the firſt part in an 
opera, ſhe ſeems likely to fill the ſecond 

in a very engaging manner. There were 
two dances between the acts, the laſt of 
which, repreſenting a German fair, Was ; 
the moſt entertaining I ever ſaw. One of 
the principal dancers here i is the daughter 


of the late celebrated Stamitz, from whoſe 
fire and genius the preſent ſtyle of Sin- 


fonies, ſo. full of great effects, of light | 


and ſhade, was in a conſiderable degree 


derived. 


'The EleQor, Fleareſs, 1 Princeſs 


| Royal of Saxony, were preſent at this per- 
. formance, The theatre, though ſmall, 


18 convenient; the decorations and dreſſes 5 
were ingenious and elegant, and there was | 
a greater number of attendants and fi- 
gurers than ever I faw i in the great opera, 
either of Paris or London : in the dance, 
: repreſenting a German fair, there were 
upwards of a hundred perſons on the ſtage. 


at 


. 
at one time; but this opera is very in- 
conſiderable, compared with that at 
Manheim, in the winter, which is per- 
formed in one of the largeſt and moſt 
ſplendid theatres of Eavope, capable of 
containing five thouſand perſons ; this 
opera begins the fourth of November, > 
and continues generally, twice a week, till E 
| Sbrove-Tueſday. . 
I was informed that the mere illumina- 
tions of the Manheim theatre, with wax 
lights, coſt the elector upwards | of forty 
pounds, at each repreſentation ; and that 
the whole expence of bringing a new 
opera on this ſtage, amounts to near 
four thouſand. The great theatre, the 
_ enſuing winter, was to be opened with 
an opera compoſed by Mr. J. Bach, who 
Was daily expected here from London, 
when I was at Manheim. Sr 
1 | cannot quit this article, without 40. 
ing juſtice to the orcheſtra of his electo- 
ral highneſs, ſo deſervedly celebrated 
throughout Europe. I found it to be 
1 | Indeed 


n | 
indeed all that its fame had made me 
expect: power will naturally ariſe from a 
great number of hands; but the judi- 
cious ufe of this power, on all occaſions, 
muſt be the. conſequence of good diſei- 
pline; indeed there are more ſolo players, 
and good compoſers in this, than perhaps 
in any other orcheſtra in Europe it is an 
army of generals, equally fit to plan a 
battle, as to fight it. 
But it has not been merely at the FleQor' $ : 
great opera that inſtrumental muſic has 
| been ſo much cultivated and refined, but at | 
7 his concerts, where this extraordinary band - 
'} has ©& ample room and verge enough,” to | 
'] diſplay all its powers, and to produce great 
eeffects without the impropriety of deſtroy- 
ing the greater and more delicate beauties, 
: peculiar to vocal muſic ; it was here that | 
S tamitz, ſtimulated by the productions of 
| : Jomelli, ficſt ſurpaſſed the bounds of com- 
mon opera overtures, which had hitherto | b 
| only ſerved in the theatre as a kind of | 
: court cryer, with an “ Yes!” in or- | 1 
| . der | 
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der to awaken attention, and beſpeak 
filence, at the entrance of the ſingers. 
Since the diſcovery . which the genius of 
Stamitz firſt made, every effect has been 
tried which ſuch an aggregate of ſound 
can produce; it was here that the Cręſcendꝰ 
and Diminuendo had birth; and the Piano, 
which was before chiefly uſed as an echo, 
with which it was generally ſynonimous, 


as well as the Porte, were found to be 5 


muſical colours which had their Hades, as 
much as red or blue i in painting. 


1 found, however, an imperfection in 


this band, common to all others, that! b 
have ever yet heard, but which [ was in 
hopes would be removed by men ſo at- 
tentive and fo able ; the defect, 1 mean, 
is the want of truth in the wind in- 
ſtruments. 1 know it is natural to thoſe 


inſtruments to be out of tune, but ſome ; 
of that art and diligence which theſe great 
performers have manifeſted in vanquiſh- | 


ing difficulties of other kinds, would 


ſurely be well employed in correcting . 


this 


7 
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this leaves, which ſo much ſours ad? cor- 
kfupts all harmony. This was too plainly 
the caſe to- night, with the baſſoons and 
hautbois, which were rather too ſharp, 


at the beginning, and continued grow- 


ine ſharper to the end of the opera. 


| My ears were unable to diſcover any other 8 
: impetfeRion i in the orcheſtra, throughout 
thewhole performance; and this im perſee- 
tion ĩs ſo common to orcheſtras, i in general, 

that the cenſure will not be very ſevere 
upon this, or afford much matter for tri- . 


umph to the performers of any other or- 
cheſtra in Europe. 


The Elector, who is bimſelf a very 
good performer on the German flute, 
and who can, occaſionally, play his part | 
upon the violoncello, has a concert in his ; 
palace every evening, when there is no 
5 public exhibition at his theatre ; but 

when that happens, not only his own 
ſubjects, but all foreigners have admiſſion 


_ 
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The going out from the opera at 


schwetzingen, during ſummer, into 
the electoral gardens, which, in the 


French ſtyle, are extremely beautiful, 


affords one of the gayeſt and moſt 
ſplendid fights imaginable ; the country 
here is flat, and naked, and therefore 
would be leſs favourable to the free and 
open manner of laying out grounds in 
Engliſh horticulture, than to that which 


has been adopted. The orangery is 


larger than that at Verkailles, and per- - 


haps than any other in Europe. 


His electoral highneſs's ſuite at Schwet- 
_ zingen, during ſummer, amounts to fifteen 
hundred perſons, who were all lodged in 


this little village, at his expence. 
To a firanger walking through the 


ſtreets of Schwetzingen, during ſummer, 
this place muſt ſeem to inhabited only by 
a colony of muſicians, who are conſtant- 
Iy exerciſing their profeſſion : at one 
houſe a fine player on the violin is heard 3 


. 


4 


at another, a German flute; here an excel- 


lent hautbois ; there a baſſoon, a clarinet, 


12 violoncello, or a concert of ſeveral in- 
” ſtruments together. Muſic ſeems to be 
7 the chief and moſt conſtant of his elec- 
; toral highneſs's amuſements; and the 
operas, and concerts, to which all his 
ſubjects have admiſſion, form the judg- 
ment, and eſtabliſh a taſte for mulic, 
throu —— che cleQorate, 5 


LUDWIGSBURG. 


It is no uncommon thing, in Ger- 


; many, for a ſovereign prince, upon a 
difference with his ſubjects, to abandon 
the ancient capital of his dominions, and 

| 3 to erect another at a ſmall diſtance from 
"= which, in proceſs of time, not only 
ruins the. trade, but greatly diminiſhes 
the number of its inhabitants, by attract- : 
ing them to his new reſidence : among 
the princes who come under this predi- : 
cament, are the Elector of Cologn, re- 
moved to Bonn; the Elector Palatine, 
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removed from Heidelberg, to Manheim ; - 
and the duke of Wirtemberg, from Stut-. 
5 gard to Ludwigſburg. 1 1 5 
The ground upon which this town is 
built, 1s irregular and wild, yet it 
contains many fine ſtreets, walks, and 
| houſes. The country about it is not 
pleaſant, but very fertile, eſpecially in 


vines, producing a great "_— of what | 


is called Neckar wine. 
Though Stutgard i is Abe tho; Ca- 


pital of the dutchy of Würtemburg, * 1 


has not, for ten years paſt, been the reſi- 
dence of its ſovereign; and though the 
operas, and muſical eſtabliſhments of this 
prince, uſed, during the ſeven years di- 


rection of Jomelli, to be the beſt and 


moſt ſplendid i in Germany; they are now 


but the ſhadow of what they were. The 


Duke of Würtemberg has been accuſed | 
of indulging his paſſion for muſic to ſuch 
exceſs as to ruin both his country and 
people. And indeed, not long ſince, the 
expence of his operas ſo far exceeded the 


abi 


f . 1 1 . | 
| abilities of his ſubjects to ſupport, that | 
they remonſtrated againſt his prodigality | 
1 at the diet of the empire. 9 
. At preſent his highneſs ſeems œcono- — 1 
1 ing. having reformed his operas and i 


orcheſtra, and reduced a great number of 
I: ld performers to half pay : but, as moſt. 
_ muſicians have too great ſouls to live 
upon their whole pay, be it what it will, vx 

this reduction of their penſions i 1s regard- . 2 
ed, by the principal of thoſe in the ſervice 
of this court, as a diſmiſſion; ſo that & | 
5 thoſe who have vendible talents, demand _ | 
| | permiſſion to retire, as faſt as opportu- = 
| nities offer, for engaging themſelves elſe⸗ 1 
| where. . . | | | 1 


The German courts are o much daz 
_ Wed by their own ſplendor, as to be. 


5 wholly blind to what is doing at the 


9 
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| diſtance only of a day's s journey among 
4 vs their neighbours ; ; hence, I never found, 24 
4 =! any of them, exactly what report had 1 
: [2 made me expect, Upon quitting Schwet- i 


zingen, deviated ſomewhat from thedirect 
: road 


tm). 
road to Vienna in order to viſit Ludwigſ- 
burg, at which place I was told I ſhould 
not only find the duke of Würtemburg, 
but likewiſe hear fine operas, concerts, 
and great performers; but, alas ! after 
being roaſted alive, and jumbled to death, 
in a wagen, which the Germans call a 
poſt-chaiſe, for fourteen or fifteen hours, 
while I travelled. ſeventy-five miles ; 
: when I came to Ludwigſburg, 1 found the 
information which I had received ſo far 
N from exact, that the duke of Würtemburg N 
Was at Gravenic, thirteen leagues off, and 
ſcarce a muſician of eminence left in the 
town. However, I obtained an exact ſtate 
of the preſent muſical eſtabliſhment of 
the Wurtemburg court, ſta ge, and ch urch. 
| The firſt maeſtro di capella, is Signor 
Boroni. 'T he / feprano voices are, Signora 
Bonani, and Seeman, Signor Muzio, and 
Signor Guerrieri, Coftrati 3 Contralti, 


| Rubinelli, and Paganelli. Among the 
tenors, the duke had laſt winter a great 
| loſs by the death of the admirable Cav, 
Ettori, 
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Ettori, who was reckoned, by the the Ita- 5 
lians, the beſt ſinger of his kind on the 
ſerious opera ſtage: there are eighteen 
violins, with Signor Lolli at their head, 
among the reſt, are Curz, and Baglioni : 
this laſt is a very good player, and of the 
famous Bolognia family; there are fix 
tenors, three violoncellos, and four double 
baſes; the principal organiſts are, Fre- 
derick Seeman, and Schubart ; for haut- 
bois, Alrich, Hitſch, Blefner, and Com- 
meret; flutes, Steinhardt, a very good 
One, and Auguſtinelli ; three horns ; two 
baſſoons, Schwartz, an e one, 
and Bart. _ 5 
For the Opera Buffs, Signore Meſſieri, 
| Min iberari; Frigeri: Signori Meſſieri, : 
| Roffi, Colimi, Liberati, and Righetti. 
Dancers, male and female, thirty-two; 
4 principals, Balliby, Franchi, and Riva. 
Upwards of ninety perſons are on the pen- | 
| Gon liſt for theſe operas ; but many are 
kept in it long after they become unfit 
for ſervice ; and it is likewiſe ſwelled - 


H 4 with 
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with the names of perſons of no great 
| importance, ſuch as infirument- carriers, 


copyiſts, and bellows- blowers. 
= his prince | had two new ſerious Ope- 


ras laſt wiater, the one compoſed by Jo- 


melli, and the other by Sacchini. The 


theatre is immenſe, and is open at the 
back of the ſtage, where there is an am 
phitheatre, in the open air, which is 
ſometimes filled with people, to produce 
effects in perſpective;ʒ it is built, as are 
all the theatres which I had yet ſeen. in 


| Germany, upon the Italian model. 


T he duke of Wurtemburg, who 18 fo 
” expenſive in the muſic of his court and | 


theatre, has no other inſtraments among 
his troops, that 1 heard, than trumpets, 


drums, and fifes. The moſt ſhining 


parts of a German court, are uſually its 
military, its muſs ic, and its hunt, In this 


laſt article the expence is generally enor- 


mous; immenſe foreſts and parks, ſet 


apart for a prince's amuſement, at the 


expence of agriculture, commerce, and, 


indeed, 
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| . indeed, the neceſſaries of life; keep vaſt 

| tracts of land uncultivated, and his ſub- 
| ; jiects in beggary. 

1 The ſoldiery of this prince's preſent 
| capital are ſo numerous, conſiſting ne- 


ver of leſs than ſix thouſand in time 
of peace, that nothing like a gentle- 
man can be ſeen in the ſtreets, except 
Fo officers. The ſoldiers ſeem diſciplined 
* into clock- work. I never ſaw ſuch me- 
chanical exactneſs in animated beings. 


One would ſuppoſe that the author of 
4 Man 4 Machine,” had taken his idea 
from theſe men: their appearance, how- 


e $25 66 nt FORE IO Ga FELT Av 


4 ever, is very formidable; black whiſkers, 10 
by white peruques, with curls at the ſides, | 
4 fix deep: blue coats, patched, and mend- 1 


ed with great ingenuity and diligence. 
There are two ſpac ious courts, one before, 


BY and one within the palace, full of military. ä 
1 This prince, Who is Eimſelf a good ” 
player on the harpfichord, had, at one 

time, in his ſervice, three of the greateſt mo 
| | performers on the violin in Europe, Fe- 
FR. | 5 rari, | | | | 


F 
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rari, Nardini, and Lolli; on the haut- 
bois, the two Plas, a famous baſſoon, 
Schwartz, who is ſtill here; and Walther,. 
on the French horn; with Jomelli to 
compoſe; and the beſt ſerious and comic 
ſingers of Italy. At preſent, indeed, his 
liſt of muſicians i is not ſo ſplendid ; how- 


ever, his economy 36, 1 believe, more in 


appearance than reality; for at Solitude, 


a favourite ſummer palace, he has, at an 


enormous expence, eſtabliſhed a ſchool of 
arts, or Conſervatorio, for the education 
of two hundred poor and deſerted chil- 
dren of talents; of theſe a great number : 
are taught muſic, and from theſe he has 
already drawn ſeveral excellent vocal and 
inſtrumental performers, for his theatre : 


ſome are taught the learned languages, 


and cultivate poetry; others, acting and 
dancing. Among the ſingers, there are 
1 at preſent fifteen Caſtrati, the court hav- 
ing in its ſervice two Bologna ſurgeons, 
” expert in this vocal manufacture, At Lud- 
wigſburg there is likewiſe a Conſerva- - 
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torio for a hundred girls, who are edu- 


cated in the ſame manner, and for the 


ſame purpoſes; the building conſtructed 
at Solitude, for the reception of the boys, 
has a front of ſix or ſeven hundred feet. 


It is the favourite amuſement of the 
duke of Würtemburg to viſit this ſchool ; 


to ſee the children dine, and take their 


leſſons. His paſſion for muſic and ſhews, | 
ſeems as ſtrong as that of the emperor 


Nero was formerly. It is, perhaps, upon 


ſuch occaſions as theſe, that muſic be- 


comes a vice, and hurtful to ſociety ; 


for that. nation, of which half the ſub- 


E- jects are ſtage-players, fidlers, and ſol- 
diers, and the other half beggars, ſeems 


to be but ill governed. Here nothing is 


talked of but the adventures of actors, 
dancers, and muſicians. —In this article 


I have perhaps gone beyond my lat. 


I can proceed no further in my ac- 


count of this place, without making 


my acknowledgments to M. Schubart, 
oi of the Lutheran church: he 
vas 
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was the firſt real great harpſichord player 
that I had hitherto met with in Ger- 


many, as well as the firſt who ſeemed to 
think the object of my journey was, in 


ſome meaſure, SE national concern. : 1 


travelled not as a muſician uſually travels, | 
to get money, but to ſpend it, in ſearch 
of muſical merit and talents, wherever I 
could find them, in order to diſplay 5 
them to my countrymen. M. Schubart 
ſeemed ſenſible of this, and took all poſ- 
| ſible pains to pleaſe my ears, as well as 
to ſatisfy my mind. He is formed on 
the Bach ſchoal ; but is an enthuſiaſt, 
and original in genius. Many of his 
pieces are printed in Holland; they are 
full of taſte and fire. He played on the 


Clavichord, with great delicacy and ex- 


preſſion; his finger 1 is brilliant, and fancy : 
rich; heis in poſſeſſion of a perfect dou- 
ble ſhake, which! is obtained but by few 2, 


har plichord players. 


He was ſome time organiſt of Ulm, 


3 he had a fine inſtrument to play 


On; | 


run. 
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8 on; but here he has a moſt wretched one. 
His merit is but little known where he is 
at preſent planted : the common people 
think him mad, and the reſt overlook him. 
We communicated our thoughts to 
each other in a ſingular manner: I was 
not, as yet, able to keep pace with his 
25 ideas, or my own. impatience to know 


them, in German; and he could nei- 


ther ſpeak French nor Italian, but could 5 
converſe in Latin very fluently, having 
been originally intended for the church; 
and it amazed me to find, with what 
| quickneſs and facility he expreſſed what- 
ever he would, in Latin; z it was literally, 
a living language in his hands. I gave 
him the plan of my Hiſtory of Muſic to 
read, in German; and, to convince me, 
that he clearly underſtood my meaning, 
he tranſlated it, that is, read it aloud to me. 
in Latin, at firſt fight. | My pronuncia- 
tion of Latin, if I had been accuſtomed 
to ſpeak it, would not have been intelli- 
gible to him; but as he underſtood Ita- 
lian, 


1 

lian, though he could not ſpeak it, our 
converſation was carried on in two dif- 
ferent languages, Latin and Italian; ſo 


that the queſtions. that were aſked in one 
of _ theſe tongues, were anſwered in the 
other. In this manner we kept on a 


loquacious intercourſe the whole day, dur- 
Ing which, he not only played a great deal 


on the Harpſichord, Organ, Piano forte, 
and Clavichord ; but ſhewed me the thea- 


tre, and all the curioſities of Ludwigſ- 


burg, as well as wrote down for me, a 
| character of all the muſicians of that 


court and city. 


And, in the evening, he had the atten- : 


tion to collect together, at his houſe, three 


or four boors, in order to let me hear © 
them play and ling national muſic, con- 9 
cerning which, 1 had PO ou FT 


_ curioſity. 


The public library } here has not been 
formed many years, and is as yet not 
very rich in manuſcripts, or ancient 
| books ; the hiſtory profeſſor and librarian 


EF amt} 
M. Urot, a native of France, was very 
polite, and took great pains to ſatisfy | 
my curioſity, particularly, in ſhewing 
me a very extraordinary aſtronomical 
; machine or orrery, which M. Hahn, mi- 
niſter at Onſtmettingen, in the bailiwic 
of Balingen, invented and excuted, in 
* | the ſpace of eighteen months, and which 
Br his ſerene highneſs the duke of Wür- 


. temburg has purchaſed for the . 


library. 
It is compoſed of three parts, that are 
: put in motion by the weights of a com- 
mon clock, which is wound up every 
| eight days, and whoſe Lo vibrates | 
*1 ande. 75 

: In the middle part are three dials, 
= placed perpendicularly. 
} The upper one imply marks hours, 
| and minutes. 
? The next, in - which are fixed the 
8 ſigns of the zodiac, indicates the hours, 
4 of the day, the 2 of the week, and 


being 


e OE: 
being neceſſary to regulate the index, for 
the unequal number of 855 in different 
| months. 


And the laſt dial, upon the gteat cir- 
de; on which are diſtinguiſhed, | the cen- 


| furies of 8000 years, has two ptincipal 1 


indices, one of which points out the 
preſent century, and the other, the pre- 
ſent year. 
Of the two collateral parts of this 
machine, that on the right hand repre- i 


ſents the Copernican ſyſtem; n 


the left, the apparent courſe of the hea- 
venly bodies. Theſe parts are put in 
motion, by the principal ſpring of the 
clock in the middle, and correſpond ſo 
perfectly, that no variation in their 
movements, or in the different aſpects of 
the heavenly bodies has ever been diſco- 


vered; and both have been found con- 


ſtantly conformable to the calculations 5 
of the moſt exact ephemeris. I 
This whole machine is ſo conſtructed, 5 
that without any riſk of putting it out of 
order, 85 


1 


order, or ſpoiling it, the reciprocal poſi- 
tions of the planets and conſtellations, 
ſuch as they will be in any future mi- 
nute, or ſuch as they have been, in any 
one that is paſt, may be ſeen; ſo that 
this machine takes in all time; ; the paſt, | 
8 preſent, and future; ; and i is, not only an 


orrery for theſe times, but a perpetual, 


. accurate, and minute hiſtory of the hea- 
vens for all ages. SG 
The deſcription of this piece of me- 
chaniſm, by profeſſor Viſcher, librarian 
of the public library, taken from the 
writings and experiments of the inventor, 
M. Hahn, will give the public a ws 
perfect idea than 1 am able to do of this 
amazing machine, which in Germany, 
is greatly admired by the learned in 5 
| aſtronomy and mechanics *, = 


* This deſcription was ; publiſhed at Stutgard, 


in the German language, in 1770, It contains 
twenty-eight pages, in quarto, and has for title, 
Beſchreibung einer Aſtronomiſchen Maſchine, 
welche ſich in der oͤffentlichen Herzoguchen Bibli⸗ 
otheck zu Ludwigsburg befindet. 
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I cannot ſay much for the beauty of 
this old city; however, its cathedral is 
one of the largeſt, higheſt, and beſt pre- 
ſerved Gothic buildings I have ſeen. Its 
organ is lo much celebrated by travellers, 
for ſize and goodneſs, that it excited in 
me a great deſire to ſee and examine 3: 
but I was ſome what diſappointed n 


finding it neither ſo ancient, ſo large, 


nor ſo full of ſtops, as I expected. It was 
built but thirty-eight years ago; „ 


builder, M. Schmahl, is ſtill living, and 


he and his ſon, who were cleaning it, 
were ſo obliging as to furniſh me with 


an account of i its contents. 
The Gallery, and ornaments of this 


inſtrument, are a hundred and fifty feet 


high; it contains forty- five ſtops, three 


ſets of keys, and pedals; the largeſt 
pipes are fixteen feet long, and the ſum 


total of pipes amounts to 3442. 


The German flute i in this organ ſeems 
the beſt of the ſolo ſtops, the reed- work 


is pretty good, but there is no ſwell. 
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The preſent organiſt is not reckoned * 
= great player ; and I could not find, upon 
enquiry, that this city is now in poſſeſ- ; 
ſion of one capital performer upon * 


* inſtrument. 


Ulm uſed to be famous for its com- 
pany of Meiſterſtingers, or Laudiſta, 
like that at Florence; ; but this ſociety 

now no longer ſubſiſts. ; 
Muy neareſt and cheapeſt way, from 
hence to Vienna, would have been down 
| the Danube, which is a paſſage of 60 
miles by water; but I could not reſiſt 
the deſire of ſeeing Augſburg and Mu- 
nich, or indeed reconcile to myſelf the 
neglect of thoſe two cities, which had | 
ſo fair a claim to my notice among the 
principal places in Germany. I there- 

fore determined to croſs, not deſcend, 5 
the Danube, in order to viſit 


AUGSBURG. 


I arrived here on Satu 1 morning. 


the 15th July, about ſeven o'clock, after 
I 2 5 tra- 


0 as 1 
travelling all night, and luckily went to 
the cathedral between eight and nine, 


where 1 heard part of a German ſermon, 


and a maſs, in muſic, performed by two 
choirs *; being a feſtival, the church = 


Was very much crowded. It i is a ſmall 


and ordinary building, but richly and 
tawdrily ornamented ; there are, how- 


ever, two large and elegant organs, one 
on each fide the weſt end of the choir. | 
i One of theſe was well played, but ina 


way more maſterly than pleaſing; the 


rage for crude, equivocal, and affected 
modulation, which now prevails gene- 
rally all over Germany, renders voluntary _ 
playing ſo unnatural, that it is a perpe- 
tual diſappointment and torture to the 
ar which is never to expect any thing 
that comes, or to have one diſcord reſoly- f 
ed, but by another. A little of this high : 


* This church is in the poſſeſſion of the Ca- 
tholics, one half of the inhabitants of this free 
city are Proteſtants, who have not only churcl. es 

allowed them, but alſo an equal ſhare in the go- 
vernment. 
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Lauce, diſcreetly uſed, produces great 


and ſurpriſing effects; but, for ever to 
be ſeeking for far-fetched and extraneous 


harmony, is giving a man that its hun- 


gry, nothing but Chian to cat, inſtead 
of plain and wholeſome food, 


The muſic of the maſs was in a good = 
ſtyle; there was an agteeable mixture of 


ancient and modern, and ſome of the vo- 


cal parts were pleaſingly performed; 


particularly by two boys and a tenor, 
whoſe voices were good, and who had {e- : 
veral ſolo verſes and duets given them; H 
and from what I heard this day, T was 
confirmed in my opinion, that, except 
the Italian, the German manner of ſinging 


is leſs vicious and vulgar, than that of any 


other people i in Europe. A foto concerto 
was introduced on the violin, in the courſe 
of the ſervice, which, though dithcult, 5 
Was neatly executed. The reſt of the 
violins were weak and ordinary. 


„* 


There was a rude and barbarous flouriſh | 


of & drums and trumpets at the elevation 


1 3 of 


1 i 


of the Hoſt, which was what I had ne- 


ver heard before, except at Antwerp. 


Having been told, that M. Seyfurth, 


the cantor, a celebrated ſinger, and ſcho- 
lar of M. G. P. E. Bach, to whom I 


had letters, was out of town, I ſtayed 


but a ſhort time at Augſburg; ; for, to ſay 
the truth, 1 was ſomewhat tired of going a 
to imperial cities after muſic; as J ſel- 
dom found any thing but the organ and 
| organiſt worth attending to, and not al- 
ways them; for they, like thoſe in our 
country towns, are ſometimes good, and 
ſometimes bad. Theſe cities are not | 
rich, and therefore have not the folly to | 
| ſupport their theatres at a great expence. P | 


The fine arts are children of affluence 


and luxury : in deſpotic governments 
they render power leſs inſupportable, and 
diverſion from thought 3 is perhaps as ne- 

ceſſary as from action. Whoever there- 
fore ſeeks muſic in Germany, ſhould do 
it at the ſeveral courts, not in the free i im- | 
perial cities, which are generally in- 


habited 
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„ 
habited by poor induſtrious people, whoſe 


genius is chilled and repreſſed by penury ; 
who can beſtow nothing on vain pomp or 
luxury ; ; but think themſelves happy, in 
the poſſeſſion of neceſſaries. The reſi- 
dence of a ſovereign prince, on the contra- 
HE Ty, beſides the muſicians i in ordinary « of the : 
court, church, and ſtage, ſwarms with 
9 6 penſioners and expectants, who have how 
ever few opportunities of being heard. 


Augſburg i is a very large and fine old z 


city; ſome of the houſes are whimſically 
pretty, from the manner in which they = 
are plaiſtered and ornamented, and a 
few of the ſtreets are rather wide; but 
the generality of the houſes have their 
_ gable ends in front, as in the Nether- 
lands. The town-houſe, with ſome of : 
the ſpires are well worth ſeeing 3 and at 
going out on the Munich ſide, there is a 
very ſine building, juſt conſtructed, for 
the uſe of a cotton manufactory, which 
is of an immenſe fize, and in a pleaſing 
ſtyle of architecture, 


14 „ 


1% 1. 
The head dreſs of the women here is 
very ſingular; ; they wear a kind of gold 


: ſkull-cap; ſomea broad borderof gold lace, 
and the reſt filled up by work in different Y 
colours, but moſtly all gold embroidery ; 1 


and here, as well as throughout Bavaria, the 


Roman catholic women conſtantly walk 
the ſtreets with a roſary in their hands, 
| which is a faſhion and ornament here as 
much : as an implement of devotion. 


I was much diſtreſſed during my ſhort 


| tay in this city, by the following adven- 


ture. I had ſent my ſervant, and, at 


preſent, my interpreter, Pierre, a Lie- 
geois, that I had brought with me from 
Antwerp, to enquire out, while the maſs 
was performing, the habitation of M. 


Seyfurth, to whom I had been recom- 


| mended by a friend at Hamburg. I had 


deſi red him to return to the church when 


he had executed his commiſſion, i in order to | 
conduct me back to my inn. Iwaited pati- 
ently till ten o'clock, whenall the muſic was 


over, but no Pierre ! I walked about the 
5 70 church, 


5 


church, till I was tired, and aſhamed to 
ſtay any longer, but no Pierre! I walked 
round the church, and up and down the 

ſtreets in fight of it, for I durſt venture no 

| farther, not knowing cven the name of my 
inn; and I had, indeed, very little language 

= bo which to explain my ii:uation to theſe 
cold, and, in appearance, ſurly people. | 


7 What could I do, but return to the 
church and walk about again? this I did 


1 till paſt two of clock, when I feared being 
ſuſpected as a ſtranger, of a deſign to rob 
the church of ſome of its treaſures ; but 


no Pierre! at length I was compelled to 


take courage, and try to make my cir- 


cumſtances, known: I peruſed every idle 
countenance to diſcover good nature 1n it. 


Il accoſted ſeveral in vain, till an old beg- 
gar-man applied to me for relief; I gave 
him two or three creuzers, and thought 


» 


that one good turn deſerved another. 


I recolleted the having been ſet down 


by the poſt- wagen, on my arrival, at a 
poſt- houſe: there are ſeveral in large Ger- 


| mancities. Welches iſt der Weg nach dem 


18 
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Poſthaus guter Freund? here was a gib- 
| ble-gabble, which ended with, die Briefe? 
meaning, was it the poſt- - houſe for let- C 
ters? Nein, ſaid I, der Poſtwagen nach 
Ulm gehet hierab — Ja, ja, ich verſtehe 
ſie. At length we found this houſe; but 
then I knew not either what to ſay or do. 
A blundered out as well as I could, that 1 
I wanted the Haus where my baggage bad 
been carried in the morning. But could 
not recollect the word Wirths / an inn; 
it turned out to be the Lamb, das Lamm, 
and when I found it, my joy was as 


5 great as that of a good chriſtian pilgrim : 


would have been in a Pagan country, at 
the ſight of an Agnus Dei. Where ſhould 
the faithful Pierre, my honeſt Liegeois, 
have been all this while, but on his bed, 
comfortably and faſt aſleep? and I- did | 
” not diſcover, till two months after, that : | 
he had never ſought Mr. Seyfurth, to i 
whom I had ſent him, but had deemed 
| It eaſier to find a bed, and to make me | 
believe he was out of town, than to wear 
out his ſhoes i in ſtrolling about a ſtrange 


- 


Place, 
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place, after a th; with whom he had 
no buſineſs which concerned himſelf. But, 
in order to make the diſappointment ſome- 
what more palatable to me, he ſaid, that 
the gentleman was only gone to Mu- 


nich, for a few days, and that 1 ſhould | 
| r find him there. 


M 1 N 1 8 


1 was amply rewarded for the trouble 
I took in viſiting this city, as I not only | 


3 found i in it materials of great importance 


to my Hiſtory, but a great number of mo- 
dern muſicians of the firſt claſs, whoſe 
performance and converſation were de- 
lightful and inſtructive. I had likewiſe 
the honour of being well received, and 
even aſſiſted in my enquiries, by perſons 

of all ranks ; a happineſs for which Iam 
greatly indebted to the friendly and active 
zeal of our miniſter at this court, M. de 
Viſme, whoſe learning, knowledge, and 
experience, joined to A ſteady benevo- 
lence and dee, all conſpired to 


render 5 


1 
render my reſidence at Munich both pro- 
fitable and pleaſant. 

1 arrived here on Sunday morning, the 
"6th Auguſt. The firſt thing I did was 
to wait on M. de Viſme, with my cre- 
dentials, that is, my recommendatory let- 
ters; which having read, and received a 

more particular information of the object 

of my journey from myſelf, he ſent 1 im- 
mediately to Signor Don Panzachi, an 
excellent tenor linger, of the Elector of 
5 Bavaria's ſerious opera, who having' re- 


ſided ſeveral years in this city, was well 


qualified to inform me of ſuch perſons 
as were beſt worth hearing and converſ- 
ing with; and he gave every day, dur- 
ing my reſidence here, proofs of his zeal 
and intelligence. I was likewiſe indebted 
to this gentleman for a very particular ac- 
count of the muſic of Spain, where he had I 


reſided nine years; and he was not only ſo 5 


kind as to lend me many curious Spaniſh 
. books, on the ſubject of muſic, but to ſing to 
me ſeveral Tonadillas and Seguidillas, which 

. . he 


| | BE 1982 - 
he is ſaid, by perſons who have been in 


Spain, to do as well, that i is, as truly, as 


Wh poſlible for one not a native of that 
country. | 
I was ſo fortunate as to find "FENG 
Signor Guadagni, and Signora Mingotti, | 
? who both rendered me very ſingular ſer- 
; vices, in the moſt polite and agreeable 
manner; and I was the more flattered and 
pleaſed by their attention, as they are 
performers of ſuch high rank, who have 
ſeen ſo much ſervice, and by whoſe great 
abilities, in their profeſſion, I have been 

ſo frequently delighted in England. 
They both profeſs the higheſt reſpect, 
gratitude, and reverence for individuals 
in England, but make great complaints 

againſt the public, with what reaſon 1 

| ſhall not pretend. to determine, as it is 


not my intention to fight the battles o ec. 


again, of two ſuch able champions : YN -- 
own myſelf, however, ſo partial to talents, 
wherever I find them, that when they are 
attacked, 1 conſtantly incline to their ſide. 
Gua- 


L” 146 1 
Guadagni complains of illiberal treat- 
ment from the public, who, when he ſung 


in the opera of Orfeo, merely to oblige 


them, and Sir W. W. without fee or 
reward, hifſed him for going off the ſtage, 
. when he was encored, with no other de- 
ſign than to return in character. 
Signora Mingotti ſays too, that ſhe was 
frequently hiſſed by the Engliſh, for hav- 
ing the tooth-ach, a cold, or a fever, to 
which the good people of England will | 
readily allow every human being is liable, 
except an actor or a hoger. 1 know that 


hs the public are infidels in theſe matters, 


and with reaſon, as their hearts are har- 
dened by repeated impoſition; but, how- 
ever, notwithſtanding the many pſeuds 
_ colds and fevers among theatrical per- 
' formers, it is juſt poſſible for theſe peo- 
ple to have real diſorders, otherwiſe they 
would bid fair for immortality. 


Signor Guadagni came to Munich from 


Verona, with the Electreſs dowager of 


| Saxony, fiſter to this Elector, and daugh- 
| ter 


1 ] 


ter of the emperor Charles the ſeventh. 


This princeſs is celebrated all over Eu- 
rope for her talents, and the progreſs ſhe 
has made in the. arts,. of which the 1 is a 
conſtant protectreſs. 
Her highneſs is a poeteſs, a paintreſs, 
and ſo able a muſician, that ſhe plays, | 
ſings, and compoſes, i in a manner which 
Dilettanti ſeldom arrive at. She has, 
among other things, written in Ita- 
lian, two operas 3 which ſhe has herſelf 
ſet to muſic, Taleftri, and il T rionfo della 
Fedelta; both are printed in Score, at Leip- 
ſic, and are much admired all over Ger- 
many, where they have frequently been : 
performed. This is bringing about a re- 
_ conciliation between muſic and poetry, 
which have ſo long been at variance, and 
ſeparated. Among the ancients, the poet 
and muſician were conſtantly united in 
the ſame perſon ; but modern times have 
few examples of ſuch a junction, except 
in this princeſs, and in M. Rouſſeau, Who 


Was not only author of the poetry, but 


of 


— 
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of the muſic of his little drama, the Devin 
au Village. 

The firſt finger in the ſerious opera 
here, is Signor Rauzzini, a young Ro- 
a man performer, of ſingular merit, who has 
been fix years in the ſervice of this court; 


but is engaged to ſing in an opera compoſed 8 
by young Mozart, at the next carnival at 
Milan; he is not only a charming ſinger, 
: a pleaſing figure, and a good actor; but 


a more excellent contrapuntiſt, and per- 
former on the harpſichord, than a ſinger 
is uſually allowed to be, as all kind of ap- 
plication to the harpſichord, or compoſi- 


tion, is ſuppoled, by the Italians, to be 


prejudicial to the voice. Signor Rauzzi- 
ni has ſet two or three comic operas here, 
which have been very much approved; 
and he ſhewed and ſung to me ſeveral 


airs of a ferious caſt, that were well writ- | 
ten, and in an exquiſite taſte. 

The day after my arrival, 1 had the 
pleaſure of dining with Guadagni, Rauz- 


zini, and Ravanni, an Italian counter- 
after 
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tenor, in the fervice of this court, and 
after dinner, of hearing them ing trios 
5 moſt divinely. 


At night I went with them to ths co- 


mie opera, at the little theatre; at which 

were the Elector, the Electreſs, the Elec - 

treſs dowager of Saxony, the Margrave of 
Baden, and the Ducheſs of Bavaria; the 
| piece was called P Amore ſenza Malizia, 


and was fet by Signor Ottane, of Bolog- 


na, a ſcholar of Padre Martini, mention- 
ed in my Italian muſical journey, Sig- 
nora Lodi, Who performed the principal 

woman's part, pleaſed me much by the 


clearneſs and brilliancy of her voice, as 
well as by her elegant manner of fing- 
ing and acting ; if there is any defect in 


her voice, it is that ſometimes it meets 
with a little obſtruction in the throat ; 
and one would wiſh that ſhe had, as to 
| perſon, a little leſs embonpoint. There 
5 was a tenor in this opera, a German, M. 
Adamont, vhoſe voice and manner of 
ſinging were very pleaſing ; and a Bari- 


Vor. I 8 tono, 


[130 ] 
tono, Signor Guglielmini, a man whoſe 
action and humour make ſome amends. 


for a total want of voice. After the 
opera, I ſupped with the ſame company 


which I had dined with, and was again 


delighted with trios, ſung in ſuch a way, 
as one never can hope to hear in public, ” 
and the chances are many en, it in 
N 


The library of the Elector i is more rich 


in old muſical authors, and in old com- 


poſitions, than any one that I have yet ſeen 


in Europe. M. de Viſme, the day after 
my arrival, not only ſent his ſecretary 
with me to the librarian, in the morning, 
but did me the honour of going to the 
library with me himſelf after dinner. 


The books I wanted were not claſſed | 


under one head, in the general catalogue, 5 
but mixt with mathematics and other 
arts; it was neceſſary, therefore, before 
I began to ſeek, and examine theſe 


books, to draw them out of the miſcella- 
neous catalogue: : the reader will form 
ſome 
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ſome judgment of the number of muſical 
authors, when he is informed that the 
liſt of their works only, when extracted 
from the reſt, filled near twenty large 
folio ſheets of paper ; and theſe are chiefly 
confined to the ſixteenth century. There 
were few books of any kind printed in 
the fifteenth, and ſince the ſixtcenth. this 
library has received but a ſmall augmen= 


tation ; in the chapel, however, there is 


an immenſe quantity of manuſcript mu- E 
fic, from the earlieſt time of counter- 
point to the preſent. 


NYMPH E NBERG. © 


During fommer the court uſually r re- 


ſides here; it is a magnificent Chateau, 


belonging to the Elector, three miles 
from Munich, where the principal mu- 
ficians attend, and where his ſerene bigh- 


neſs has a concert every evening. 


On my arrival at Munich I had he 


pleafure of meeting with M. Naumann, the 
: celebrated maeſtro di capella of the Elector 


. of 


1 621 


of Saxony, who was brought up in Ttaly, 
and who was now on his way thither, to 


compoſe an opera for Venice, and another 
for Naples. He did me the favour to 


: call on me, and to carry me, on Wedneſ- 
day morning, to Nymphenberg, where I 


was engaged to dine with Signor Gua- 


dagni. During our ride I obtained from 
M. Naumann an account of the preſent | 
ſtate of muſic in Saxony, from which 
court he was juſt come. At Nymphen- 
berg he attended the rehearſals of the 
Electrefs dowager of Saxony 8 opera 1 
Tale ri, which was on the point of being 


performed at court, and in which Signor 


Guadagni was to ſing. Here I found M. 
1 Kröner, the Elector's firſt violin, Ravz- 


2ini, and. Panzachi, who, as well as M. 


Naumann and myſelf. dined with Gua- | 


dagni. 


koned the fineſt in Germany, and are real- 


ly as beautiful as they can be made, with 


innumerable fountains, canals, Jets d'eau, 


_ caſcades, 
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The gardens of this Chatra. are rec- 
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caſcades, alleys, boſquets, ftrait rows of 
trees, and woods, where, Grove nods 
at grove,” in the true French ſtyle. 


1 There is 4 beautiful porcelain manu- 
faQure at Nymphenberg, which the Ba- 
varians ſay rivals that of Dreſden. 
5 Upon my arrival here, I was inform- 
ed by Signor Guadagni that he had 
mentioned me, and the buſineſs I was 
upon, to the Electreſs dowager of Saxony, 
and to the Elector, and had arranged 
every thing for my being preſented to 
that princeſs before dinner, and to his 
Electoral highneſs, and the reſt of the 
family, afterwards. Accordingly, about 
half an hour paſt one, a page came to 
acquaint us that the Electreſs dowager was 
ready to receive us; and I was conducted 
through a great number of moſt magnifi- | 
cent apartments, by Signor Guadagni, to an 
anti- chamber, where we waited but a very 
ſhort time, before the Electreſs entered 
the Sale d Audience, into which we were 
called, and I was very graciouſly received. 
% -3 i had 
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n 
I had enquired into the Etiguette of this 
ceremonial : T was to bend the left knee 


upon being admitted to the honour of 
kiſſing her hand; after this was over, 


her highneſs entered into converſation 

with me in the moſt condeſcending and 
eaſy manner imagin able; ſhe was pleaſed : 
to ſpeak very favourabl y of my undertak- 


ing, and to add, „ that it was not only 


doing honour to muſic, but to myſelf, 
« as ſhe believed I was the only modern 


« hiſtorian who thought it neceſſary to 


« travel, in order to gain information at 
« the ſource, without contenting myſelf ; 


« 


225 counts.“ This ſtrong compliment, 
joined to her gracious and pleaſing man- 
ner, took off all reſtraint; ſhe was juſt 
returned from Italy, where, ſhe ſaid, that 
« By the great hurry and fatigue of tra- 
. velling and talking loud, as is cuſto- 
40 mary at the Converſaxioni there, ſhe 


* had almoſt totally loſt her voice, 
56 which had been much debilitated be- 


with ſe:ond- hand, and hear-ſay ac- 15 
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it perfectly. 
to entreat her to converſe in the language 


138 J 


« fore; by: having had a numerous fa- 


“ mily, and ſeveral very OE of 
« ſickneſs.” f ; 
; Guadagni had told me that ber bigbnef 


n Engliſh pretty well, and underſtood 


of my country, which, I had been in- 
formed, ſhe had honoured ſo far as to 
ſtudy. She complied with my requeſt, 
for a ſhort time, and ſpoke very intelli- 
_ gibly; dut ſaid that ſhe had learned it 
of an Iriſhman, who had given her a vi- 


cious pronunciation; which, with the 


few opportunities ſhe had for practice, 
made it impoſſible for ber to ſpeak 
well; but added, that ſhe both read : 
and wrote. Engliſh conſtantly every day, 
and had great —— in the ins of 
our authors. 
1 then ſaid that 104 215 a —_ | 
- wk both in poetry and muſic, by. her 

8 highneſs, in England, meaning her opera 
of Ti ale ri, in which ſhe had united thoſe 


K 4 arts 


1 ventured, after ſome time, 


1 
arts which had been ſo long ſeparated. 
This produced a muſical converſation, 
which I wanted, and in the courſe of 
it ſhe ſaid that ſhe could not poſſibly fit 
idle; hers was an active mind, and ſince 
| ſhe had ceaſed to have matters of more 
Importance upon her hands, ſhe had at- 
tached herſelf ſeriouſly to the arts. She 
then aſked my opinion of the compara- 
tive merit of Guadagni, and ſeveral great 
fingers of Italy: he was out of hearing. 
55 She ſaid that Guadagni ſung with much 
art, as well as feeling; and had the great 
ſecret of hiding defects. . 
dhe told me that ſhe would try to prevail 
dn her brother, the Elector, to play on 
the Viol da gamba at night; adding, that he 
Was a good performer, for one who was not 
a profeſſor; but that we had a very great 
player upon that inſtrument in England, 
M. Abel, with whom I muſt not com- 


= pare him; and added, nous autres, & We, 


who are only Dilettanti, can never ex- 
M0 " pet to equal maſters ; 5 for, with the 


« fame 
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fame n we want application and 
« experience. After this, and ſome 
farther converſation, I had again the ho- 
nour, when J retired, of kiſſing her hand. 
After dining at Guadagni' s, I was car- 
ried into the grande ſale, where the Elec- 
tor, his family, and his court dined, and 
were ſtill at table. It is one of the fineſt 
: rooms 1 ever ſaw. 1 was glad to find M. 
e Viſme of the company; he had been 
mo kind as to ſpeak of me to the Elector, Z 
and to the Electreſs dowager of Saxony, 
which, with what Guadagni had already 
done, prepared every thing for my re- 
ception; ſo that when his highneſs got 
up from table, his ſiſter of Saxony treated 


me as one deſcended from the Saxon Race. 


For as ſoon as ſhe had diſcovered that * 
was in the room, ſhe mentioned me to the - 
Elector, and brought him towards me 
Here I had the honour to kiſs his hand, 
and had a ſhort converſation with him. I 
was then preſented to the Electreſs, and 
Bs Margravine of Baden ; ; after which I 

returned ; 
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returned to the Elector and his ſiſter, the 
Electreſs dowager, and had a long con- 


verſation with them. 

The Elector is a very binddiae: and 
gracious prince, has an elegant appear- 
ance, and a figure which is neither too 
fat, too lean, too tall, nor too ſhort, 


if I was not too much dazzled by his 


condeſcenſion, to ſee any of his de- 


fects. He told his ſiſter that he ſup- 
5 poſed I could not ſpeak German, and No 
that ſhe, therefore, who ſpoke Engliſh, 


muſt ſerve as my interpreter ; but ſhe 


ſaid that as I ſpoke French and Italian, 


there was no occaſion for that flow me- 


thod of converſation. Upon which his 
highneſs began to talk to me in French. 
He told me that mine was a very uncom- 
mon journey, and aſked, if I was ſatisfied 
with what materials I had hitherto found. 
This afforded me an opportunity of tell- 
ing him, what was moſt true, that in 
point of books on my ſubject, and ancient 


muſic, I bad as yet met with nothing 


equal 
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equal to bis electoral highneſs' $ library. ; 
and I had reaſon, from the reputation of 
the performers, and eminent muſicians | 
in his ſervice, to expect great ſatisfaQion, 
as to modern practical muſic. You will 
hear ſome of them to- night, faid the 
Electreſs dowzger, and I bope my bro- Y 
ther will play, who, for one that 1s not 
a profeſſor, ſometimes plays very well. 
The Elector, in revenge, told me, that 
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bis ſiſter was both 2 compoſer and a 
[2 Lager. | 
$ At this time ine wild beaſts were . 


brought to the palace gates, which all 
the company running to ſee, put an end, 
5 for the preſent, to our converſation. 5 
This was wholly a muſical day ; ; for 
after dinner, even in ſeeing the gardens 
and buildings, Guadagni and Rauzzini 
ſung a great part of the time, particularly 
in the bath, where there was an excellent 
room for muſic ; here they went ſucceſ- 
fully through all Tartini's experiments. 
in order, by ſuſtaining with their voices 
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tw ocon ſonant intervals, to produce a 
third found, which is generated in the 
air, and is their true fundamental baſe. 
At eight o'clock the Elector's band 
aſſembled, for his private concert. The 
Electreſs of Bavaria, and the ladies of 
the court were at cards, in the muſic 
room: the concert was begun by two 
N ſymphonies of Schwindl; M. Kröner, 
_ who played the firſt violin, is rather a 
bold ſtrong leader of an orcheſtra than a 
ſolo player. The firſt ſong was ſung by 
: Signor Panzachi, who has a good tenor 
voice, a pleaſing expreſſion, and a facility 
of execution: he is likewiſe ſaid to be 
an admirable actor. 1 
Aſter this fong, the Electreſs dow- 
ager of Saxony ſung a whole ſcene in 
her own opera of Talihri; M. Nau- 
mann accompanied her on the harpſi- 
chord, and the Elector played the violin 
with Kröner. She ſung in a truly fine 
ftyle; ber voice is very weak, but ſhe 
never forces i it, or lings out of tune. She 
L 


3 
ſpoke the recitative, which Was an ac. 
companied one, very well in the way of 
great « old ſingers of better times. She had 
been a long while a ſcholar of Porpora, 
who lived many years at Dreſden, in tho 
ſervice of her father-in- law, Avguſtus, 
king of Poland. This recitative was as well 
written as it was well expreſſed; the air 
was an Andante, rich in harmony, ſome- 
what in the way of H andel's beſt opera fongs 
in that time. Though there were but few 
violins, in this concert they were too power- 
ful for the voice, which is a fault that all 
the fingers of this place complain of, 
After this the Elector played one of 
Schwindl's trios on his Viol da gambs, 
charmingly: except Mr. Abel, I never 
| heard ſo fine a player on that inſtrument ; 1 
his hand is firm and brilliant, his taſte and 
| expreſſion are admirable, and his ſteadi- 
neſs in time, ſuch as a Dilletanti is ſel- | 
dom poſſeſſed of. ot 
Rauzzini had, in an obliging manner 
thrown himſelf in the Elector's way, on 
* N Parpec 
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purpoſe to be aſked to fins, that I might 
hear bim, which I had expreſſed a great 
deſire to do, with a band: for though he. 
18 firſt ſinger, at the ſerious opera, in win- 


ter, yet he never performs at the ſummer 


concerts, unleſs particularly deſired. He 
ſung an air of his own compoſition admir- 


ably well ; then Guadagni ſung a pathe= 


tic air by Tractta, with his uſual grace 


and expreſſion, but with more voice than 


he had when in England. 


The concert concluded with another 
piece, performed by the Elector, with ſtill | 


more taſte and expreſſion thanthe firſt ,eſpe- 
cially the Adagio. [ could not praiſe it ſuffi- 


ciently ; ; it would really have been thou ght 
excellently well performed, if, inſtead of 


a great prince, he had been a muſician by 


profeſſion. I could only tell his high- 
neſs, that ] was aſtoniſhed as much as 
if I had never before heard how great a 


performer | he was. 
After this, his highneſs and the court 
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manner in hl, they had "Gadd, t 


went with Guadagni, and the reſt of the 


principal performers, to make my court 
during the ſupper. The Elector was 


pleaſed to ſpeak. a conſiderable. time to 


Guadagni, concerning my future Hiſtory 5 
of Mufic; which encouraged me to de- 
fire him to entreat his highneſs, to ho- 
X nour me with a piece of his compoſition | 
as 2) had been informed by all the muſi- 
cilans of this place, that he had compoſed 
8 ſeveral excellent things for the church, 


particularly, a Stabat Mater : he agreed 


to give me a Litany, provided I would 
not print it; but Guadagni quite teazed 
him to let me have the Stabat Mater, as 


he ſaid, it was the beſt of all his muſi- 


cal produAtions ; and even a promiſe of 


this was granted before ny: departure 4 
* Both theſe e were e for 
me, after I left Munich, and delivered to M. de 


th Viſme, by whoſe care and kindneſs they have 
been, ſince tranſmitted to mg in London.. 


The 
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The lords in waiting offered us re- 
freſhments ; 3 and the Elector condeſcend- 


5 ed to aſk Guadagni, | if he gave a ſupper | 
to the Engliſhman, and his other com- 


| pany? meaning Panzachi, Rauzzini, and 


Naumann; he anſwered, that he ſhould 
give us bread and cheeſe, and a glaſs of 
wine. Here,“ criedt the Elector, empiying 
two diſhes of game ona Plate, e ſend that 
* to your apartments,” His highneſs 
was implicitly obeyed. We ſupped to- 
gether, after which 1 returned to Mu- : 
nich, abundantly flattered and fatisficd 


with the events of the day. 


Mu NI a. 


The next morning was ſpent in the li- 

brary. I had afterwards the pleaſure of 
dining with Signora Mingotti, who in- 
vited to meet me, father Kenedy, a wor- 


thy Scotſman, of real parts and learning. 


After dinner, a long and ſpirited conver- 


ſation took place; for the lady is ani- 
mated, eloquent, and well informed: 


the 
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me related her adventures in Spain, and 


other parts of the world, and interſperſed | 
them with reflections concerning muſic, 


upon which it is impoſſible to hear her 
fpeak unimproved, as ſhe treats the ſub- 


ject with uncommon depth, preciſion, 


and perſpicuity. | 
From hence I went to ſee the Elec- 


burt theatre, where his ſerious operas 
are performed i in winter. It is not large, 
having but four rows of boxes, fifteen 
in each; but it is more richly fitted up, 
than any that I had ever ſeen. 


On Thurſday, father Kenedy was ſo 


f obliging, as to carry me to the academy, 


where he ſhewed me all that was worthy 
of notice, in machines, mathematical 


inſtruments, models, minerals, foſſils, 
and other curioſities, but what moſt 
= attracted my attention, as coming neareſt 
| to my Buſineſs, if not my boſom, was 
| a colleQon of thirty-ſix thouſand tracts 
| and differtations on different ſubjects, 
bound up in near nine hundred volumes; 


„„ they 
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they were bought for the preſent EleRor, at 
Leipſic. There is an index of authors, 
but as yet, none completedof things; there 

is one begun, but it goes no farther 
than the letter M, and this father Ke- 
nedy, who is at the head of the acade- 
my, was ſo obliging as to lend me. 
This inſtitution has not been founded 
above eleven years; however, ſeveral 
volumes of its Tranſactions are already 


printed, and it ſeems, at preſent, to be 
carried on with ſpirit. = 


To- day I had the honour of dining 
with M. de Viſme, who after dinner, was 
fo kind as to go with me to the Jeſuits 
college, where I had a very particular 
enquiry to make, which not only con- 
cerned the Hiſtory of Muſic, but its 
preſent ſtate, In my progreſs. through 
Germany, I had frequently heard muſic 
performed in the churches, and ſtreets, : 
5 by poor ſcholars, as they were always 
called, but never could make out how. 
or by whom wa were taught, till. my 
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my arrival here. M. de Viſme, who 


neglected to inform me of nothing, which 
in the leaſt related to my deſign, told 
me, that there was a muſic School at | 
the Jeſuits college. This awakened | 
my curioſity, and made me ſuſpect, 
that it was a kind of Conservatorio; 
and, upon a more minute enquiry, I 
found, that the Poor feholars whom I 
had heard ſing, in ſo many different 
parts of Germany, had been taught, in 
each place, where the Roman catholic 
religion prevailed, at the Jeſuits college 3 
and, further, I was informed, that in all 
the towns throughout the empire, where 
| the Jeſuits have a church or college, 


young perſons are taught to play upon 


muſical inſtruments, and to fig. Many 
muſicians have been brought up here, 
4 who afterwards have rendered themſelves 
eminent. This will, in ſome meaſure 
account for the great number of muſi- 
clans, with which Germany abounds, as 
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well as for the national taſte and paſſion 
for muſic. | 


The muſic ſchool i in Manich takes i in 


eighty children, at about eleven or twelve 
years old; they are taught muſic, read- 


ing, and writing, and are boarded, but 


not cloathed. A Jeſuit, to whom we 


applied for information, promiſed to write 

down, 1 in Latin, an account of this foun- 
dation, as far as it might be neceſſary to. 
the Hiſtory of Muſic in Germany, and 


ſend it to M. de Viſme next day; and he 


kept his word. The boys that are admit- 
; ted here, in order to be taught muſic, 
muſt play upon ſome inſtrument, or know 
ſomething of the art, to qualify them for 
admittance. They are kept in the col- 


lege till twenty years of age; and, during 


the time of their reſidence there, they are 
taught by maſters of the un; not by the 


Jetuarg themſelves. 


There are others, 8 Semi: 
nation of poor ſcholars, who are intended 
for the church, and who are taught the 


learned 
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Wired languages, inathetfiatice. and 


theology. 


Such are the means by which poor 
children acquire muſical initructions in 


thoſe parts of Germany where the Ro- 


man catholic religion prevaiis; 1 ſhall 


have occaſion in future to ſpeak of inſti- 
tutions ſome what ſimilar, in Proteſtant 
ſtates. 
From hence I went to the burletta of 
: Le Finte Gemelli, Farza per muſica, d a quat= 
rro voci, ſet by Matteo Rauzzini, bro- 
ther to the ſinger of that name, a young 
man of only eighteen years of age. The 
muſic was molt of it common, but pretty, 
and in good taſte. The Lodi ſung charm- 
ingly ; her voice and figure would make 
her a capita] finger in a ſerious opera, if 
the. were well taught. Her voice wants 
- only a little more room in its paſſage 
through the throat; in every thing elſe, 
the is admirable ; having a pretty figure, 
a good expreſſion, and an exquiſite man- 


ner of taking appogiature. 
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The ſecond ſinger of this company, 
; Signora Manſerviſi, deſerves to be men- 
tioned; her figure j is agreeable, ber voice, 
though not ſtrong, is well- toned, ſhe has 
nothing vulgar in her manner, fings in 
tune, and never gives offence. 7 
There was a tenor, Signor Fiorini, 
who ſung to-night, whom I had not heard 
before; he has perhaps been a better 
finger than he is at preſent ; but now, 
neither his voice, nor manner, had any 
thing intereſting in them, though both 
were free from any common defects; ; for 
| he ſung i in tune, bad a ſhake, and was 
-far from vulgar. 5 
In going home from the opera, I heard 
a very good concert in the ſtreet; it was 
performed. at the door of M. de Viſme, 
by torch- light, and attended by a great 
crowd : after J returned to my lodgings, 
I heard the ſame performers at the inn 
door; upon enquiring who they were, I 
Was told, that they were poor ſcholars; but 
I did not diſcover till the next day, that 
this 
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| this concert was intended, as a regale, 


for M. de Viſme and me, on account of 


our having been at their college to inform 
durſelves concerning their inſtitution. 
Friday. I ſpent the greateſt part of 
this morning with Signor Ranzzini ; he 
was ſo obliging as to fing to me a great 
number of excellent ſongs, in different 
ſtyles, among which there were many of 
his own compoſition. As to his abilities 
in finging, I think his ſhake is not quite 
open enough, nor did I then think his voice 
ſufficiently powerful for a great theatre; 
but in all other reſpects he is a charming 
performer; ; his taſte is quite modern and 
delicate; the tone of his voice ſweet and 
clear; his execution of paſſages of the 
moſt difficult intonation amazingly neat, 
rapid, and free: and his knowledge of 
_ harmony is far beyond that of any great 
ſtage · ſinger 1 ever knew: he has like- 
wiſe a very good perſon, and, Iam told, 
is an excellent actor. 
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The reſt of this day was employed in 
the Elector's, and in other libraries. At 
night I heard the poor ſcholars again in 
the ſtreets, where they performed ſome 


full pieces very well: there were violins, 
hautboys, French horns, a violoncello, 


and baſſoon, I was informed, that they 
were obliged frequently to perform thus 
in the ſtreets, to convince the public, at 
whole expence they are maintained, of 
the proficiency they make in their mu- 
ical ftdies.': 1: i -1-- 
Saturday 22d. I was this whole morn- 
ing at Signora Mingotti's, from whom I 
obtained, in converſation, a ſketch of her 
muſical life. I am doubtful as to the 
propriety of publiſhing theſe anecdotes ; 
however, as no ſecrecy was enjoined, 
| and as they contain nothing diſgraceful 
to the perſon who furniſhed them, I 
ſhall venture to co it, ſuppoſing a cu- 
tioſity concerning the moſt trivial cir- 
cumſtances, relative to eminent per- 


ſons, 


052 


Lig] 


tons; to be as ſtrong i in others as in wa. 


al 
Her parents were Germans; her fader 


-was an officer in the Auſtrian ſervice, who 
being called to Naples, upon duty, his 


wife travelled with him thither during 


ber pregnancy, and was there brought to 
bed of this daughter; who, however, 7 

was carried to Gratz, in Sileſia, before 
ſhe was a year old; and her father dying 
While the was young, her uncle placed 
her in a convent of Urſulines, where ſhe 
was educated, and where ſhe received 


ther firſt leſſons of muſic. 


2: She told me, that during her child- 
hood, ſhe remembers being ſo pleaſed 
with the muſic performed in the chapel 
of her convent, particularly with a Li- 
tany ſung there one feſtival, that ſhe 


| went to the abbeſs, with tears in her eyes, 


and trembling, both with fear of anger, 
and of a refuſal, to intreat her to teach 
her to ling, as ſhe did in the chapel. I he 


abbeſs put her off, with ſaying, that the 
c „„ Was 
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was very buſy” that day, but. would think 
of it. The next day ſhe ſent one of 5 
the elder nuns to aſk her who bid her 
make that requeſt, when the little Re- 


gina, as ſhe was then called, replied, 5 


that nobody had bid her, but that it was 
merely her .own love for muſic, Which 


inſpired the thought. After this the 


abbeſs ſent for her, rnd told her, that 
| the had very little time to ſpare ; but, 


if ſhe would promiſe to be diligent, ſhe 


would teach her herſelf; ; adding, that ſhe 


could only afford her half an hour a day; 


but with that, ſhe ſhould ſoon find what 

her genius and induſtry wete likely to 
9 produce, and ſhe ſhould go on with, or diſ- 

continue, her inſtructions, accordingly. 


Regina was in rapture with this com- 


pliance of the abbeſs, who began to in- 
ſtruct her the next day, à table ſacs. 98 © 
ſhe expreſſed it, without a burplichord, 
or wy other inſtrument “. bo 


che appli herſelf to the Hatpfichord ſeveral : 


years after, and ſtill accompanies upon it very well. 
#. | Is But : 


5 written; 


. 
In this manner ſhe was Va the 


8 of muſic, and folfeggi, with the 
principles of harmony, and was obliged 
to ſing the treble, while the abbeſs ſung 
the baſe. She ſhewed me a very ſmall 
book, in which all her firſt leſſons were 
the explanations were in the 
Serman language. 
Sbe remained in this convent till as 


had attained her fourteenth year, at which 


time, upon the death of her uncle, ſhe. 
went home to her mother. During the 
life of her uncle, ſhe had been intended for 
theveil. When ſhe quitted the convent, ſhe 
appeared, in the eyes of her mother and 


ſiſters, to be one of the moſt uſeleſs and 


hel pleſs of beings; they looked upon her : 
as a fine lady, brought up in a boarding 
ſchool, without knowing any thing of 
| houſhold concerns; ; and her mother nei- 
But it was perhaps owing to her manner of learn- 
ing to fing without an inftrument, that ſhe ac- 
quired the firmneſs in her performance, for which 
ſhe has Aye been remarkable. 


ther 


pry 


: 


. : 56 * 
ther knew what to do with her, or her 
fine voice, which both ſhe and her ſiſters 
| delpiſed, not forſeeing that it would one 
day be productive of fo much honour and | 
profit to the poſſeſſor. 
Not many years after ſhe quitted the 
ednvent, Signor Mingotti, an old Vene- 
tian, and manager of the opera at Dreſ- 
den, was propoſed as a huſband for her. 
She deteſted him, but was at length wor- 
ried into a compliance, which was the 
ſooner extorted from her, perhaps. as ſhe, 
like other young women, imagined that 
by loſing, ſhe ſhould gain her liberty. 

: People talked very much of her fine 
voice, and manner of ſinging. Porpora 
Was at this time in the late king of Po- 
land's ſervice, at Dreſden : he had heard N 
her fing, and ſpoke of her at court as a 
young perſon of great expectations; ; which 
_ occaſioned a Propoſal to her huſband for 
her entering into the ſervice of the Elec- 
tor: he had before marriage promiſed 

never to ſuffer her to o ſing on the ſtage; 


how- 


E 


however, be came home one day, and 
aſked her, if ſhe ſhould like to engage in 
the ſervice of the court. She thought 
this was done i in deriſion, and gave him 
a ſhort and peeviſh anſwer ; 3 but he con- 
tinuing to teize her on the ſubje&, at 
length convinced her that he was in 
carneſt, and had a commiſſion to treat 
with her, She liked the thoughts of 
| finging, and turning her voice to ſome 
account, and therefore gladly entered in- 
to articles for a ſmall ſtipend, not above 
| three or four hundred crowns a year, | 


When her voice had been heard at 


court, it was ſuppoſed to raiſe a Jealouſy 
in Fauſt ina, who was then in that ſer- 
vice, but upon the point of retiring; 


and conſequently in Haſſe, her huſband, 


£7 particularly when he heard that Porpora, 
ww. old and conſtant rival, was to have 


a hundred crowns a month for teaching 
her. He ſaid it was Porpora's laſt ſtake; 
the only twig he had to catch at; un 


chat pour Pagcrocher, However, her ta- 


lents 
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lents made ſuch a noiſe at Dreſden, that 
the fame of them reached Naples, to 

which place ſhe was invited, to ſing at 

the great theatre. At this time ſhe knew 

but little Italian; however, ſhe now went 
ſeriouſſy to work in ſtudying . 
The firſt character ſhe appeared in 
was Ariſtæa, in the opera of the Olimpiade, 
ſet by Galuppi. Montecelli performed 
the part of Megacler. On this occaſion 
her talents, as an actreſs, gained her as 
much applauſe as her ſinging: ſhe was 


bold and enterpriſing ; ; and, ſeeing the 
character in a different light from what 
others had done before her, would, in 
ſpite of the advice of old actors, who 
durſt not deviate from cuſtom, play i it in 
way quite different from any one of 
her predeceſſors. It was in this original 


=> and courageous manner that Mr. Garrick 7M 


firſt ſurpriſed and charmed an Engliſh 
audience; and, in defiance of contracted 
rules, which had been eſtabliſhed by i ig- 


| norance, 


1 159 3 
norance, prejudice, and want of genins, 


ſtr uck out a ſtyle of ſpeaking and acting, 
which the whole nation has ever ſince 


continued to approve, with acclamation, 
rather than applauſe. 


1 After this ſucceſs at Naples, Signora 
Mingotti received letters from all parts 
of Europe, to offer her terms for engag- 


ing at different. operas ; but ſhe was not 


then at liberty to accept of any of them, 
| briog obliged to, return to the cour t of 
Dreſden, in which ſervice ſhe w as fill a 
penſioner ; however, her falary was con- 


ſiderably augmented, and ſhe frequently 


expreſſes her gratitude to that court, and 


ſays. ſhe owes to it all her fame and for= 
tune. Here ſhe- repeated, with great ap- 


Plauſe, her part in the Olimpiade ; every 

eng agreed, that in point of voice, exe- 
5 cution, and acting, her powers were very : 
great; but many thought that ſhe was 
wholly unfit for any yu pathetic or 


tender. 


6 5 Haſſe 
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Haſſe was now employed to ſet Dems- 


Joontes; and ſhe imagined that he kindly 
gave her an Adagio, accompanied by the 
violins, Pizzicati, merely to expoſe and 
ſhew her defects. But ſuſpecting the 
ſnate, ſhe ſtudied hard to eſcape it; 
and in the ſong, Se tutti i Mali Miei, 
which ſhe afterwards ſang in England, 
with great applauſe, ſhe ſucceeded ſo 


well, as to filence even F auſtina her- 


ſelf. Sir Ch. H. Williams was Engliſh 
' miniſter here at this time, and being in- 
timate with Haſſe and his wife, had 
joined their party, publicly declaring | 
that Mingotti was utterly unable to ſing 
a flow and pathetic ſong ; but when he 


had heard her, he made a public recan- 


tation, aſked her pardon for doubting of 
her abilities, and ever after remained her 


firm friend and adherent. 


From hence ſhe went into Spain, where 
1 ſhe ſung with Gizziello, in the operas 


* l happened in 1748. 


under 
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under the direction of Signor F arinelli ; 
who, ſhe told me, was ſo ſevere. a diſci- 
| plinarian, that he would not allow ber 
to ſing any where but in the opera at 
court, or even to practiſe, in a room 
next the ſtreet. She Was requeſted to 
2 ſing at private concerts, by many of the 

firſt nobility and grandees of Spain, but 


could not obtain permiſſion from the di- 


rector; who carried bis prohibition {o 
far, as to deny a pregnant lady, of great 


rank, the ſatisfaction of hearing her, 


5 though ſhe Was unable to go to the thea- 

tre, and declared that ſhe longed for a ſong | 
from Mingotti, The Spaniards have a 
religious reſpect for theſe involuntary and 
unruly affections in females thus circum- 


ſtanced, however they may be treated 
as problematical in other countries * 


The huſband, therefore, of the lady, com- 
. plained to the king of the cruelty of the 
opera director, | who, he ſaid, would kill 


* See 1 Hitire N aturelle, de M. de Buffon, tom. it, 
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both his wife and child, if his majeſty 
did not interfere. The king lent a fa- 
vourable ear to the complaint, and order- 

ed Mingotti to receive the lady at her 
houſe, in which his majeſty was impli- 
citly obeyed, the lady's deſire was ſatis- 
fied, and the child prevented, perhaps, 
from being marked, in ſome part of its 

body, with a muſic paper, or from having 
an Italian ſong written with indelible 

characters on its face. 5 

Signora Mingotti remained two years 1 
in Spain, from whence ſhe came to Eng- 
land, for the firſt time. How much ſhe 

Was then admired, at our opera, is too 
recent to need been mentioned here. 

She afterwards ſung in every great city 
of Italy but ſhe always regarded Dreſ- 

den as her home, during the life-time of 
the Elector Auguſtus, late king of Po- 
land. She is now ſettled at Munich, 

more, it is thought, from cheapneſs than 
attachment. She has no penſion from 
this court, as was reported, but, with 


co- 


truly eloquent. 


En 


economy, che has juſt ſufficient, from 
her ſavings, to bring her through the 
year. She ſeems to live very comfort- 
ably, to be well received at court, and to 
be eſteemed by all ſuch as are able to 
judge of her underſtanding, and to enjoy 
her converſation. | 
It gave me great pleaſure to hear her 
, ſpeak: concerning practical muſic, which ſhe 

does with as much intelligence as any mae: 

tro di capella with whom I ever converſed. 

Her knowledge i in ſinging, and powers 


of expreſſion, in different ſtyles, are ſtill 


amazing, and muſt delight all ſuch as 

can receive pleaſure from ſong, uncon- 
| nected with the blandiſhments of youth 
> and beauty. She ſpeaks three languages, 
German, French and Italian, ſo well 

: that it is difficult to ſay which of them 
is her own. _ Engliſh ſhe likewiſe ſpeaks, 
and Spaniſh, well enough to converſe in 
them, and underſtands Latin; but, i in the 
three languages firſt mentioned, the is 
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In the afternoon father Kenedy was 
ſo obliging as to attend me again at the 


| academy, in order to aſſiſt in finding 
ſuch tracts, among the great number 
which are bound up together, as 1 had 
marked in the catalogue. 


From hence I returned, "by « appoint- 
ment, to Signora Mingotti. dhe had 


got her harpſichord tuned, and I prevail- 
ed on her to fing, to no other accompani- 
ment, for near four hours. It was now 
that 1 diſcovered her ſuperior knowledge 
in ſinging. She is wholly out of practice, 


and hates muſic here, ſhe fays, as ſhe can 


ſeldom be well accompanied, or well heard; 


her voice is, however, much better than 


when ſhe was laſt in England. 


Prince Sapicha, a Poliſh nobleman, 


and his prince: s, lodged at the ſame inn 
as myſelf, the Golden Hart. The prince 


is very muſical, and plays well on the 
violin. I had the honour of being known 


to him a little by living in the fame 


houſe; but NI. de Viſme was ſo Kind as 


to 


265 J 
to explain to him the nature of my mu- 
ſical enquiries, and to tell him how cu- 
rious I was after national muſic of all 
kinds: : upon which his highneſs was 
; pleaſed to ſend me word, that if I would 
call upon him about nine o'clock, any 

morning, he would gladly give me a ſpe- 
cimen of the muſic of his country, as it 
depended ſo much on the coup d' archet, 
that ſeeing it on paper, without hearing 
it performed, would afford but a very ; 
imperfect idea of it. 

The day before my Sparta _ Mu- 
nich, when I had the honour of paying 
: my reſpects to this prince, he condeſcend- 
ed to receive me in a moſt obliging man- 
; ner, and to play to me a great number 
of very pretty Poliſh pieces, which he 
executed very well, and to which he gave : 
an expreſſion that was at the ſame time 
delicate and ſingular. He had two Ger- 
man muſicians to accompany him in theſe 
pieces ; $; the one on the violin, and the 
other on the violoncello; every movement 


M300 


was in triple time, or 3, with the cloſe 
conſtantly on the ſecond note in the bar, 
0 inſtead of the firſt; but upon my aſking 
if there was no ſuch thing as Poliſh mu- 
ſic, in common time, the prince told me 
that there were ſome Coſſack tunes in 4 | 
uſed chiefly in dancing, and he Pups 
me ſome of them. The accompaniment 
Was conſtantly the 3 and 4 +, of the key, 


8 


played a bar full, or four quavers of each, 
alternately. | 5 


His highneſs told me 7 they . 


no church muſic i in Poland, which i is not 


Italian ; and the kind of muſic which 


we call Polonoiſe, is played quicker for 
dancing than at other times. The mili- 
tary muſic of Poland is like that of other 
countries, conſiſting only of marches in 
the uſual time. I enquired after the Po- 
liſh inſtruments, i in order to know if there 
were any of a different conſtruction from 
cours, but found that they had only guit- 
tars and lutes, ſomewhat differing in 


form, and in tuning, from thoſe in other 


5 parts 


5 1 1 
parts of Europe. The Poles have no 
plays, with ſongs intermixt, or operas, = 


but ſuch. as are either French or Ita- 


After anſwering 1 queſtions, the 
prince played a very pretty minuet, and 
two or three Polonoiſes of his own com- 


poſition; and, upon my expreſſing ap- 


. probation, he Was pleaſed to make me a 


preſent of them: he likewiſe ordered 
ſome of the beſt pieces which he had 


| played before, to be tranſcribed for me, 5 


which he ſent to me at night, together 
with a ſpecimen of Coſſack melody; and, 
when 1 retired, he condeſcended to fay 
that he ſhould be very glad to meet me 
again, in the courſe of my journey, and 
to render me every ſervice in his power. 
Prince Sapicha told me, that he had 
long had in his ſervice an Engliſhman, 
who was an excellent muſician, and of 
ſo good a character, that he had not only 
made him his maeſtro di capella, but alſo 


M 4 bis 
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his homme de confiance. He had 1 | 


brought into Poland very young. 


This prince is young and handſome in 
| perſon. He is a diflident, and retired hi- 
ther, from the troubles and deſolation of 
his country, with his princeſs, a ſenſible 
and accompliſhed lady, as I was informed 


by a perſon who had ſeveral times con- 
verſed with her 1 


I: went again to court at  Nywphen- 


berg, before my departure, and was again 
 i6novred by the notice of the Elector and 
Bis ſitter, and obtained a reiterated pro- 
miſe from both of a piece of muſic of 
their compoſition. The Elector at firſt 


made tome difficulty, leſt I ſhould pub- 
| liſh i it; as his Stabat Mater had been 
ſtolen, and printed at Verona, without his 


* Since my departure from Munich, his eſtates 
in Poland have been confiſcated, by order of the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, on account of his having re- 
fuſed to do homage for them to that princeſs, and 
| confeſs her legal ſoy ereignty to the Poliſh territories, 
of which, by force of e ſhe has N her- 


ſelf, rg 7 
| per [- 
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permiſſion, and would have been publiſh- 
ed, had not his highneſs purchaſed the 
plates, and the whole impreſſion; but 
upon my aſſuring him that without li- 
cence I ſhould never make any other uſe 
of the piece, with which he ſhould ho- 
nour me, than to enrich my collection of | 
ſcarce and curious compoſitions, he was 
ö pleaſed to ive orders for its W tran- 
ſcribed. 
The Electreſs dowager | told me - that 
ber. diſpoſition, in this particular, was 
different from her brother's; for, inſtead 
of concealing what ſhe was able to pro- 
- duce, ſhe took as much care to have it 
known, as the birth of a legitimate child; 
and had, accordingly, printed and pub- 
liſhed her two operas in ſcore: ſo that ſhe 
feared ſhe had nothing left among her 
papers, worth beſtowing; however, ſhe 


over, and to let me have whatever he 


thought beſt worth my acceptance. 


After 
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After this I had the honour of being 
; preſented, by M. de Viſme, to the 
Dutcheſs of Bavaria, the widow of the 
Elector's brother, and ſiſter to the Elec- 
treſs Palatine of the Rhine; ſhe is of a 
very pleafing figure and character. It 
was at the defire of this princeſs that 
M. de Viſme called me to her: they had 
| previouſly been talking of my having been 
at Manheim and Schwetzingen; and, up- 
on her being told that I had not been 
preſented to her brother, the Ele&or Pa- 
| latine, for want of a miniſter, or proper 
perſon at that court, to do me that ho- 
nour, ſhe expreſſed great ſurprize, and 
indeed concern. She was pleaſed to ſay : 
„ would have given her brother 
great pleaſure to have converſed with a 
perſon whoſe purſuits were ſuch as mine, 
as he was particularly fond of muſic; and 
added, that he not only read and ſpoke 
Engliſh, but had a natural partiality to 
all who were of my country. I told her 
highneſs how I was circumſtanced ; ; that 


] had 
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1 had been favoured with a letter from 


Mr. Creſſener, our miniſter at Bonn, 
vhich had not operated ſo ſoon as I could 
Have wiſhed; and that I was too much 
preſſed in time to be able to wait long 
enough for it to take effect; and added, 
that all I aſpired at in this 3 journey, Was 
© to obtain an opportunity of hearing the 
beſt performers, and ſeeing the works of 
the beſt compoſers of Germany, in order 
to be enabled, in the courſe of my Hiſ- 
*tory of Muſic, to do juſtice to their ta- 
lents and genius. The Dutcheſs was 
pleaſed to ſay, that ſhe was certain her 
brother, the Elector Palatine, would be 
ſorry to find, that I had been at his ca- 
pital, and at Schwetzingen, without his 


Ws been apprized of it. 


After this M. de Viſme was ſo kind, 
as to carry me back to Munich as faſt as 
poſſible, in order to attend at a concert, 
which signora Mingotti obligingly made - 
for me, of the beſt muſicians which ſhe 
8 Fopld get together upon ſhort notice;whom ; 
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I had not heard before. M. Kröner, whoſe 
performance I had only heard at Nym- 
phenburg in full pieces, was firſt vio- 
lin. There was M. Sechi, a very good 
hautboy, who, if I had not lately heard 
Fiſcher, would have charmed me: M. 
f Rheiner, the baſſoon, who, when in 
England, was ſo ill, that he was unable 
to play more than once in public, and 
whom I had not yet heard, was here to- 
| night, and had quite recovered his health. 
His tone is ſweet, and execution neat, f 


and he muſt be allowed by every compe- 


tent and impartial judge, to be a very 
able and pleaſing p performer. 


Madame la Preſidente, a lady of onen, 


a friend and neighbour of Signora Min- 
85 gotti, opened the concert, by a leſſon 
on the harpſichord, which ſhe executed 
with uncommon rapidity and preciſion. 
A quintetto was played next, that was 
compoſed by M. Michel, a young man 
that had been brought up at the Jeſuits 
muſic ſchool. He has a genius, that 


wants 
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wants only the pruning knife of time and 
experience to lop off luxuriance every : 
perfornier i in this piece had an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing the genius of his inftru- 
ment, and his own powers of execution. 
There was, in the ſolo parts, the bril- 
llant, pathetic, and graceful, by turns; _ 
| and the tutti parts had no other imper- 


fection, than being too learned, and re- 


| Cherchees in modulation. J hardly ever 
heard * compoſition, that diſcovered 1 
more genius and invention, one that re- 
duired more abilities i in the execution, or 
that Was better performed; ; it was made 
ſor a violin, a hautboy, tenor, baſſoon, | 


and violoncello. 5 


Signor Guadagni and signor mne ini 
were both at this concert, and the latter, 


whom I had only heard before, in one 


ſong, with full accompaniments, was ſo 


obliging, as to fing a very pretty air of 
his own compoſition, and another admir- 


able one, by Signor Sacchini, in the Eros 


Cine. In the execution of theſe. airs, 
” oh 
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| he manifeſted great and captivating 
powers: a ſweet and extenſive voice, a 
; rapid brilliancy of execution, great ex- 


Preſſion, and an exquiſite and judicious 
taſte. I was to-day even ſurpriſed by 
the ſtrength of his voice, which had be- 
fore appeared rather too feeble for a great 
theatre; but it was want of exertion, for 
nc it made its way through all the in- 

ſtruments, when playing Fortiſimo. 
A duet by Sechi and Rheiner, which 
finiſhed the concert, put me in mind of 
the two Bezozzis, at Turin ; as their 1 in- 
ſtruments, ſo their genius and abilities 
ſeem made for each other, there being 
a like correſpondence i in both. 

After theſe charming performances | 
were over, I haſtened to the comic opera, 
at which were the EleQor, and all the 
electoral family. Count Seeau, intendant 
of the Elector's muſic, had moſt oblig- 
ingly changed the opera, in order to af- 
ford me an opportunity of hearing Sig- 
nora Lodi in her beſt character. The 

| bur- 
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burletta of to-night was the Moghe Fedele, 
cCompoſed by Signor Guglielmi ; her voice 
is brilliant, and ſtyle of finging charming: 
but as I had, in London, ſeen Signora 7 

Guadagni in the ſame character, her 
acting did not ſtrike me ſo much as 
5 it would otherwiſe have done. After the 


opera, there was a long dance, which 


was an ingenious and entertaining panto- 
mime, and of which, the ſcenes and | 
4 decorations were well contrived, and : 


21 fplendid. 


The next day, which was that of wr 


departure from Munich, at nine o'clock 

in the morning, Signora Mingotti, who 
Was indefatigable in rendering me every 
ſervice in her power, had prepared another 


ſmall, but ſelect band, for me at her ; 


houſe, in order to afford me an oppor- 
; tunity of hearing two ſcholars of Tartini | 
on the violin; M. Holtzbogn, and Lobſt, 
which political reaſons had prevented her 
from inviting the day before. They are 
both good performers 3 had been in the 


ſer - 


1 þ 


ſetvice of the late duke of Bavaria, an 4 
have ſtill a penſion, though but few op 
. E of being heard. Pea] _ 


Holtzbogn has a great hand, a a 


tone, and more fire than is uſual, 
one of the Tartini ſchool, which is ra- 
ther remarkable for delicacy, expreſſion, 


and high finiſhing, than for ſpirit and va- 


5 riety. This performer writes well for his 


inſtrument, and played a very maſterly 


concerto of his own compoſition. Lobſt 


played a concerto of Tartini with great 
delicacy; he is naturally timid, and want : 


of practice added nothing to His courage; 


however, through theſe diſadvantages, . 
he diſcovered himſelf to be a worthy 


diſciple of the great Tartini. 


After theſe pieces Signora Roſa Clipe 


| nica, in the ſervice of this court, and ſcho- 
lar of Signora Mingotti, brought hither 
from-Rome by the EleQreſs dowager of 
Saxony, ſung a very difficult ſong by 
Traetta, with greatneatnels, and in a pleaſ- 5 
ing and agreeable manner. This per- 


former 
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former i is young, and has natural powers 


capable of great things, at which if ſhe 
does not arrive, under ſuch a miſtreſs as 
Signora Mingotti, it muſt be totally attri- 


buted to want of diligence. 
The city of Munich is one of the beſt 


built, and moſt beautiful in Germany; 
Iam aſhamed to mention all the honours 
and favours, which were undeſervedly 
conferred upon me, during my ſhort re- 
ſidence there. All that I can add to this / 
article is, that I quitted it with great re- 
| gret; as J had fo numerous an acquain= 
tance, . and fo many protectors, that I 
lamented the not being able to ſpare 
more time, to avail myſelf of their kind- 5 


neſs and good offices. 


4.8: 3" 8 


I went from Munich to Vienna, down 


the two rivers Iſer and Danube; and 
as the muſical incidents during this voy- 
age are but few, and no itinerary or book 
of travels, that I remember to have ſeen, 


. . has 
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has deſcribed the courſe of theſe rivers, 


or the method by which perſons are con- 


veyed upon them, from one place to 
another, I ſhall not ſcruple to add to my 
few muſical memorandums, ſuch other 
remarks and obſervations as I find ſet 


down i in my miſcellaneous journal. 
Ihe Iſer, upon which the city of Mu- 


5 nich is ſituated, and which empties itſelf | 


Into the Danube, about a hundred miles 

below, though very rapid, is too much 

| ſpread and ſcattered into different chan- 
. nels, to be ſufficiently deep for a bark, 1 
or any kind of paſſage- boat, that has a 

bottom to float upon it. The current of 

this river is even too rapid for any thing to 
be brought back againſt it; but Bavaria be- 
ing a country abounding with wood, par- 
f ticularly fir, rafts, or floats made of thoſe 
trees, laſhed together, are carried down 5 
the ſtream, at the rate of ſeventy or 
eighty miles a day. Upon theſe rafts, a 
booth is built for paſſengers in common; 
but if any one chuſes to have a cabin to 
himſelf, 
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himfelf, he may have it built for about 
four florins. I perferred this, not only 
to avoid bad company and heat, but to , 
get an opportunity of writing and di- 
: geſting my thoughts and memorandum, 
| being at this time very much in Arrears 
with my muſical journal. - 
Iz quitted Munich at two o'clock in 
i the afternoon. The weather was in- 
. tenſely hot, and 1 was furniſhed with 
no means of tempering it; a clear ſky 
and burning ſun, reflected from the wa- 
ter, having rendered my fir cabin as in- 
ſupportable as the open air. It was con- 
ſtructed of green boards, which ex- 
uded as much turpentine as would have 
vanquiſhed all the aromatics of Arabia. 
As I was utterly ignorant of the coun- 
: try, through which I was to paſs, and 
| the accommodations it would afford, all 
| that my foreſight had ſuggeſted to me, 
in the way of furniture and proviſions,” 
were a mattreſs, blanket, and ſheets z 
: ſome cold meat, with bread, and a bottle 
g Na - 
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of wine; there was water in plenty 


| always at hand. But! ſoon found my- 
ſelf 1 in want of many other things; ; and, 


if I were ever to perform this voyage 


again, which I hope will never happen, 
experience would enable me to render 
the cabin a tolerable reſidence, for a 
week or ten days. 
— quitting Munich by water, the city 
1s a beautiſul object ; but the country 


” we paſſed through i is a wretched one, to 


all appearance; there being nothing but 
willows, ſedge, ſand, and gravel in fight. 


The water was ſo ſhallow in ſeveral | 


places, that I thought our float would _ 


have tuck faſt. At fix o'clock we ar- 
rived at Freiſing, the ſee and ſovereignty | 
of a prince biſhop; his palace is placed 
on a high hill at a little diſtance from | 
the town, which is on another hill, and 
looks very pretty from the water-ſfide. 1 
would not go on ſhore to pay for a bad 
bed and ſupper, with which I was al- 


ready furniſhed in my cabin; ; my ſervant 
how- 
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however went with the common com- 
pany, which amounted to upwards of 
fifty perſons, in order to get ſome freſh 
bread, but which the ee did not af 
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85 * 10 the 1 of A Tour which the Gans 
French writer Montaigne, made through Germany, ie 
in 1 580, and which has been but lay diſcovered 


and publiſhed, there is an account of this place, 


which not only confirms what is here ſaidsof,it; 


but which, contains a curious circumſtance relative 


to Muſical Hiſtory. 718080 


Freiſſen is a little Catholic city, belonging to ' 


the biſhop: of Augſburg, We here went upon a 


_ raft, and took with us our, baggage, in order to be 


conveyed by water to Augſburg, by means of this 


Flut, as they call it, compoſed of fir trees joined to- 


1 gether, and which are taken to pieces when the 
voyage is performed.“ 


„ There is in this town an ; abbey, in which. 
8 ſtrangers are ſhewn a chalice and ſtole, as relics of 
a ſaint called Magnus, who is ſaid to have been the 


ſon of a king of Scotland, and the diſciple of St. 


Colombanus. It was in favour of ſaint. Magnus 
that king Pepin founded this monaſtery, and ap- 
pointed him to be the firſt abbot. At the top of 


the nave of the church is the following inſcription, 


and above it the muſical notes to which it was to de 


ſung,” 
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There had = no rain in theſe parts 
of Germany for ſix weeks; but, when we 
arrived at F reiſing, Ji ſaw a little black 
cloud to the weſtward, which, in leſs 


than half an hour, produced the moſt vio 


Tent ſtorm of thunder, lightning, rain, 
and wind, that 1 ever remember to have 
ſeen, I really expected every moment, 
that the lightning would have ſet fire to 
my cabin; it continued all night with 
5 prodigious fury, ſo. that my. man could 
not get back, and I was left on the wa- 


ter, ſole inhabitant of the float, which 


Was ſecured by: 2 havſer to a wooden 
bridge. 
Two ſquare holes were cut is the 
boards of my cabin, one on each ade, 


cumperis Virtute beati . Pipinur princeps lo» 
cum guem Sanctus incoluit reg ia largitate donauit. 

It it is pretended that the Notes de Muſi ue pour 
lui donner le Son, were put there by order of _ 


pin, who reigned in the eighth century, I ſhould _ 


L by 4 curious to ſee what kind of notes were then in 
vorab pr MonTAIGNE, 


by 
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by way of window; the pieces were to 


ſerve as caſements, one of theſe was loſt, 


ſo that I was forced to faſten with pins, a 


handkerchief againſt the hole, to keep 
out wind and rain; but it anſwered the 
_ purpoſe very ill, and moreover, it rained 
in, at a hundred different places; drop, 
drip, drop, throughout my little habita- 
tion, ſometimes on my face, ſometimes 


on my legs, and always ſome where or 


other. T his, with the violent flaſnes 
of lightning and burſts of thunder, kept 
off drowſineſs; luckily, perhaps, for I 

might have caught cold, fleeping in the 
wet. I had been told, that the people 

| of Bavaria were, at leaſt, three hundred 
years behind the reſt of Europe in phi- 
loſophy, and uſeful knowledge. No- 


- thing can cure them of the folly of ring- 


ing the bells whenever it thunders, or 
: perſuade them to put up conductors to 
their public buildings ; ; though the light- 
ning here is ſo miſchievous, that laſt 
year, no leſs than thirteen churches were 
„  deſtroy- 
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deſtroyed by it, in the electorate of Ba- 


varia. The recollection of this, had not 


the effect of an opiate upon me; the bells 


in the town of Freiſing were jingling 


the whole night, to remind me of their 
fears, and the real danger I was in! 

lay on the mattreſs, as far as I could from 
= ſword, piſtols, watch - chain, and 

every thing that might ſerve as a con- 
ductor. I never was much frightened 

by lightning before, but now I wiſhed 


for one of Dr. Franklin's beds, ſuſpend- 


ed by ſilk cords in the middle of a large 
room. I weathered it out till morning, 
- without a wink of ſleep; my ſervant. 
told me, that the inn on ſhore was mi- 
ſerable; it rained into every room of the 
houſe, and no proviſions could be found 


for theſe fifty people, but black bread | 


and beer, boiled vp with two or three 


eggs. 


At ſix we got into motion, the rain 


and wind continuing with great fury, 
and from violent heat, the air grew ſo 


chill”. 
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chill and cold, that I found it impoſſible 
to keep myſelf warm with all the things 
T could put on. For though I added to 
my dreſs a pair of thick ſhoes, woollen 
ſtockings, a flannel waiſtcoat, great - ebat 
and night-cap, with all the warm gar- 
ments in my poſſeſſion, yet 1 was be- | 


* 
j 


| numbed with cold. 


We advanced for four hours through 
a Aue country, as far as I was able to 


deſcry, but the weather was ſo bad, 


: that J could not often examine it. At 
ten 0 clock ſome fir trees appeared, which 
enlivened the view, and at eleven, „nothing 
elſe could be ſeen on either fide. There 


was a very high and ſteep ſhore on the 


right, covered with firs, and on the left, 
trees ſcattered near the water, and groves 
at a diſtance. At eleven, the float ſtop- 


ped at Landſhut, where the paſſengers 


| dined. I ſtuck to my cabin and cold 
meat: if it had not rained in, 1 mould 
have thought myſelf very well off; but, 
in wy preſent circumſtances I was ſo un- 


com- 
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comfortable, that 1 could not, for a long 
| time, write a word in my journal books; 
the weather had fo lowered my ſpirits, 
and ſtiffened my fingers; however, to- 
wards the afternoon, 1 made an effort, 
and tranſcribed many things | from my ta- 
| blets, which were. full. At ſix o'clock, 
the float ſtopt at Diogelfing ; in the even- 
ing Y 2 got a candle, which was a luxury 
denied to me the night before in the 
thunder- ſtorm. Rain, rain, eternal rain, 
and wind, made the water nothing lels : 
than pleaſant. - 
The. next morning was clear, but cold. 5 
The paſſengers landed at Landau about 
ten; at one we entered the Danube, 
Which did not appear ſo vaſt a river here 
as I expected. However, it grew larger 
as we deſcended: we ſtopt at two o'clock 
at a miſerable village, with a fine con- 
vent in it, however. Here the wind be- 
| came ſo violent, that I thought every mi- 
nute jt would have carried away both 
my cabin and myſelf; at three, it was 
determined 
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„ 
determined to ſtay here all night, as it 
was not ſafe to ſtir during this wind; 
but as this ſeems, and is called, Le Pai 
des vents, it was an exerciſe for patience 


to be ſtopt at a place, where I had no- 


+ thing to do. My proviſions grew ſhort 


| Kind to be had here! 
I had ſuffcred ſo much the night before, 


. that I now ſeriouſly ſet about contriving 
| howto keep myſelf warm. The blanket 


bought at Munich for me, by my knave, 
or fool of a ſervant, and which 1 had 
not ſeen ſoon enough to change, was a 
ſecond-hand one, and ſo filthy, ragged, 
and likely to contain all kinds of vermin, 


and perhaps diſeaſes, that hitherto 1 
could not find in my heart to touch it; 
however, cold and hunger will tame 
the proudeſt ſtomachs. put the blan- 5 
| ket over the ſheet, and was gladdened 


by its warmth, 
At three in the morning, the paſ- 


ſengers were called, and ſoon after the 


Hoat 


and ſtale, and there were none of any 
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float was in motion; it was now a huge 


and unwieldy machine, a quarter of a 


mile long, and loaded with deals, hogſ- | 
| heads, and lumber of all kinds. The 
ſun roſe . very bright; but at ſix there 
Was a ſtrong eaſterly. wind, full in our 
teeth, and ſo great a fog, that not a 
ſingle object could be ſeen « on either ſide | 


the river, 


When I agreed to ive night « and WT 


for a week, upon the water, J forgot to 
bargain; for warm weather; and now it 
was fo cold, that I could ſcarcely hold | 
the pen, though but the 27th of Auguſt! 8 
I have often obſerved, that when the 


body is cold, the mind is chilled like- 


wiſe; and this was now ſo much the caſe 


with myſelf, that 1 had neither ſpirits 


nor ideas for working at my muſical 


Journal. 
At eight o'clock. we + toon: at Vilſcho- 


fen, a ſweet ſituation. Here is a wooden 
| bridge, of ſixteen arches, over the Da- 
nube. The bills on the oppoſite ſide of 


the 
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the town are covered with wood, and 
The fog Was diſ. 
Gpated, and the ſun now ſhone on them 


exceedingly beautiful. 


in great glory. There is a gentle viſit here 
from the cuſtom-houſe officers; the ſeals 


were cut off my trunk, being the laſt 
town in Bavaria. They threatened hard 
as to the ſevere examination [ was to un- 
dergo upon entering. Auſtria; however, 
TI had little to loſe, except time; and that 
was now too precious to be patiently part- 1 


ed with to theſe inquiſitorial robbers. 


At half an hour paſt nine we ſet off 


5 for Paſſau, in very fine weather, which 


revived my ſpirits, and enabled me to 
hold my pen. The Danube abounds in 


rocks, ſome above water, and ſome be- 


low, which occaſion a great noiſe by the 
rapidity of the current, running over, or 


againſt them. 


We met this morning a gang of boats, 


laden with ſalt, from Saltzburg and Paſ- 


ſau, dragged up the river by more than 
forty horſes, a man on each, which ex- 
pence 
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pence is ſo great, as to enhance the price 
of that commodity above four hundred 
per cent. We did not ſeem to move ſo 


| faſt now as upon the Ifer, which had 


frequent caſcades z and ſometimes the 
float dipped fo deep, as to have three ot 
four feet of water ruſh ſuddenly 3 into my 
cabin. | 


This is the boldeſt, and at the ſame time 
the pleaſanteſt ſituation, that I ever ſaw, 
The town is built on the fide and ſummit 
of a ſteep hill, on the right of the Da- 

E nube. There is a hill on the other fide, 

| anſwering to that on which the town is 
built; however, there are but few houſes 
upon it. 

Paſſau is a large imperial city. In the 

cathedral, which is a very beautiful mo- 
dern building, of the Corinthian order, 

was is a very magnificent organ, to look 

The caſe is finely carved and gilt, 

and 
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and the pipes are highly poliſhed: it is 
divided into two columns of large pipes, 


one on each fide, and has a complete little 


organ in the middle, which' joins them 


together, and ſaves the weſt window: 


it is what builders call a thirty-two foot = 
organ. M. Snetzler, when it was laſt 
repaired, made ſome of the front pipes, 


but there is little variety in the inſide: 


he likewiſe made the vox humana, and 
octave dulciana, in the little organ, which 
are the two beſt ſolo ſtops that the inftru- 


ment contains. 
On each fide of the choir, in this : 


church, there i 18 likewiſe a ſmall organ, 
| with the pipes ſo highly burniſhed, that 
I cannot help ſuppoſing them to be of 


ſilver: indeed the perſon who ſhewed me 


the great one, aſſured me that they were 
_ filver pipes; but as he likewiſe would 
| have. perſuaded me that the front of the 
5 great organ was of that metal, in which 
1 was certain he was miſtaken, I cannot 


depend on his wo rd. 
Ar 
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At the- end of this town is the con- 


| una of three rivers; the Inn, on the 
right hand the Iltx, on the left; and 
the Danube in the middle. After this | 


junction, the Danube becomes more and 


more rapid: the ſhore on each ſide, for 

- conſiderable way below Paſſau, has hills 
and rocks as high as thoſe at Briſtol; 
but theſe are covered with ſpruce fir trees 


and box, and look much leſs terrible, 


though quite as high. Theſe rocks de- 
prived us of the ſun at three i in the after- 
: noon. About four miles below Paſlau, 
5 Auſtria is on the left, and Bavaria on the 


right, as far as Ingelhartzeil, when we 
were fairly entered into Auſtria. Here i is 


the cuſtom- houſe with which I had been 


threatened, and which I approached with 


| trepidation ; but my trunk was not open- 
ed, and nothing was examined except my 
writing box, which the officers would 
have unlocked A ſeal was, however, ſet 
on my trunk, which 1 hoped would have 


enabled me to | paſs o on to Vienna, without 
„ further 


93 1 
ö further plague, and: then 1 expected ws 
pay for all. =_ 
Thus far the Danube runs between | ö 
two high mountains, and' ſometimes it 
1s ſo compreſſed and ſhut up, as to be 
narrower than the Thames at Mortlake. 
The deſcent i is often ſo conſiderable, that 
the water cannot be ſeen at the diſtance 
. of a quarter of a mile, and ſometimes the 
noĩſe againſt rocks is as violent, and as 
| bud as a cataract. = 
At the entrance into Auſtria the value 8 
of money is lowered ; ft that a ſilver 
piece, worth twelve creu2ers, in Bavaria, 
is inſtantly lowered to ten; a florin, 
of fixty creuzers, becomes only worth 
fifty; a ducat of five florins, is lowered | 
to four florins, twelve creuzers I and ; 
. of fifteen florins, to twelve 
florins thirty creuzers ; a louis d'or, 
from eleven to nine florins, twelve creu- 
Zers ; and a great crown to two florins. 


We went upwards of eight leagues, 
between two mountains, and ſtopt for the 
Nor. 1, 0 night, 
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night, at a wretched place, which afford- 
ed no kind of refreſhment; though I had 
indulged the hope of ſupplying myſelf 
here for two days to come, which being 
Friday and Saturday, among Auſtrian 
| catholics, 1 knew would be kept r 
: maigre.. : 

1 had now filled up che chivks of. my 
cabin with ſpinters, and with hay; got a 

new button to the door, reconciled my- 
ſelf to my filthy blanket, and made a 

| pair of ſnuffers out of a chip of deal; but | 

alas! the eſſential failed: this was all 
external, and I wanted internal comfort E 

the laſt bit of my cold meat was fly- 

blown, to ſuch a degree, that, ravenous 

as I was, I threw it into the Danube; 
bread too, that ſtaff was broken ! and 
 Hothing but Pompernichl was to be 
had here; which is ſo black and . as 
to diſgult two ſenſes at a time. 

Friday morning, Auguſt 28th. This 
river continues running through the ſame 
woody, w ild, and romantic country; which, 
to 


l 
to paſs through, is pleaſant andentertain- 
ing, to a ſtranger, but produces nothing, 


except firing, to the poor inhabitants. For 


fifty miles not a corn field or paſture is 
5 to be ſeen. Sheep, oxen, calves s, and 
pigs, are all utter ſtrangers in this land. kb 
I aſked what was behind theſe moun- 
Kains, and Was anſwered, huge foreſts. 
At Aſha the country opens a little. 
What an aggregate of waters is here! 
river after 1 river, comes tumbling i into the - 
Danube, and yet it grows rather more 
. deep than wide, by theſe acceſſions; but 
many ſmall rivers detach themſelves from 
it, and iſlands are frequently formed in 
the middle and ſides of this world of 
waters : before we arrived at Lintz, how- 
ever, a flat fenny country appeared, with 
high mountains, covered with trees, at a 
diſtance. 


e 
: The approach to this town, by water, 


is very beautiful. There is a road on 
O 2 - "each 
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each ſide the Danube, at the foot of high 
mountains and rocks, covered with trees, 
by which the river is again bounded. 
Ihe caſtle is ſeen at a diſtance, and houſes 
and convents, upon the ſummit of ſome 

of the higheſt hills, have a fine appear- 
ance. There is a bridge over the Da- 

nube of twenty very wide arches. The 
town is built on the ſummit and ſides of 
high hills, and in ſituation much reſembles 8 
Paſſau. The churches were ſhut up, as 
it was twelve o'clock when we arrived; 
however, obtained permiſſion to enter 
the collegiate church, where I found a 
large organ. 

There is ſuch an appearance of kw 7 


here, as I never ſaw before in the moſt 


bigoted catholic countries. All along 


the Danube, near any town, there are 


little chapels erected, at only twenty or 
thirty yards diſtance from each other, 
ſometimes on the ſides of theſe moun- 
tains, and in places too narrow for a 
foot- 


1 
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foot-path®; and I ſaw not a houſe in 
Lintz that had not a Virgin or a faint, 
+6 or carved, upon it. 
1 walked about the town for near two 
hours. It was market day, though but 
for poor ſtuff; as nothing eatable appear- 
ed, perhaps, becauſe it was Friday, but 
Brod. vile cheeſe, bad apples, pears, and 
plums ; and of other wares, only tape, 
toys, ordinary Miffals, and wretched 
prints of virgins and ſaints. I ſaw not 
a good ſhop in the town, though there 
are many ſhowy and fine houſes. Gable 
ends and pear-topt ſteeples, in the Ba- 
varian ſtyle, are ſtill in faſhion here. 
At SPIEBURG, which is only the ſhell 
of an old caſtle, upon a little ifland, is 
the firſt of the two water-falls in the Da- 
| Bude, that are ſaid to be ſo oe 5 


* Theſe hats: as they are called are not ſuf- 
"Giciently ſpacious to contain either layman or prieſt, - 
they are only intended as receptacles for a crucifix 
or a Virgin. 


however, now, IRR, was — formi- 
dable i in it but the noiſe. 


Exs, a large city, is here in foht, up- 


on the right hand; we went through a 
very diſagreable country till it was dark; 
the river is ſometimes like a ſea, ſo 
wide that there is ſcarce any land In 
ſight; at other times it is broken, and 


divided into ſmall ſtreams, by iſlands. The 


raft ſtopt at a hovel, on the left bank 
of the river, where the paſſengers land- 
ed, and ſpent the night. I remained 
in my cabin, where, 1 believe, I was 
much better off, as to bed, than any of 
them; but, for proviſions, we were all 
on a footing... Pierre, with great diffi- 
culty, clambered up the rocks, to a vil- = 
lage, and procured me half a dozen eggs, f 
with which he returned in triumph. 
But, alas ! two of them were addled, 
5 and a third had a chicken in it; which, 


being a faſt day, 1 could not in conſcience : 
e 


Saturday, 
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Saturday, we ſet off at five 0 clock, 
. but were ſtopt, after having gone three 
or four miles, by a violent fog, which 
. rendered the navigation dangerous, among 
ſo many rocks, ſhoals, and iſlands. When 
this was diſpelled, we ſoon reached STRU- 
T DEL, which i is ſituated i in a wilder country | 
than ever 1 ſaw in paſſing the Alps. Here 


is the famous water-fall and whirlpool, 


which the Germans ſo much dread, that 
they ſay it is the habitation of der Teufel; 
| however, they had talked ſo much about 
It, that it appeared to me leſs formidable 

than I expected. The ſhooting London. 


bridge is worſe, though not attended 


with more noiſe. The company prayed 
and croſſed themſelves moſt devoutly ; 
| but though it may, eſpecially i in winter, 


be a very dangerous paſs in a boat; and 


though a raft may, dip into the water, 

8 yet it covers ſuch a ſurface, that i it cannot : 
poſſibly either fink or be overſet. 

At Irs, a pretty town, with a new, 


3 [ handſome, and large caſerne, or barrack, 


Q.4:- _ Juſt 
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5 juſt by it, the country opens, and i is very 
| beautiful. Hereabouts they begin to 


make Auſtrian wine : the white wine 18 


a pretty, pleaſant 38 but ſmall. 


At Mes, on the right of the Danube, 5 


is A moſt magnificent convent of Bene- 
dictines; 3 it ſeems to cover two thirds of 
the town,; the architecture i is beautiful, 


and it has the appearance of being but 
lately built: here are vines all along the 


ſhore, on the left hand. Harveſt was 
quite got in hereabouts; indeed there ; 


is but little appearance of agriculture Y 
in this wild country. 1I believe. I re- 


marked before, that the quantity of uſe- 
leſs woods and foreſts, in ſeveral parts of 
Fe Germany, have a barbarous and ſavage ap- . 


pearance; and, to ſay 1 the truth, exceꝑt in 
the great trading towns, or thoſe where ſo- 


vereign princes reſide, the Germans ſeem 
very rude and uncultivated. 


The country becomes more and more 
wild, as far as STEIN, The rocks were 
often ſo high, on each fide, | as to prevent 
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us from ſeeing the ſun at two or three 
o'clock in the afternoon, At Stein there 
is a wooden bridge of twenty-five or 
twenty-ſix very wide arches, which leads, | 
to KR RM s, where the Jeſuits have a moſt 
ſumptuous college, beautifully ſituated on 
a hill; it has more the appearance of a 
 Toyal palace, than any thing that we can 
+ boaſt of in England. Stein is on the left, 
and Krems on the right hand of the Da- 
nube, going down. Here our float an- 
cChored for the night, though it was but 
| five o'clock: indeed it had not ſtopt, 
except early in the morning, for the fog, 
the whole day. We had now near fifty 
miles to Vienna; and the ſcoundrel Floß⸗ 
meiſter, or waterman, aſſured me, and 
every body at Munich, that we ſhould 
certainly be there on Saturday night. 
At Krems there i is an immenſe organ, 
an the Jeſuits church. Here, and all the 
: way to Vienna, the common people, in 
the public houſes, and the labourers, at 
their work, divert themſelves with ſing- 
IE ing 
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ing in two, and ſometimes more- parts. 
Near Ips there was a great number of 
Bohemian women, whom we ſhould call 
gypſies, on a pilgrimage to St. Mary Ta- 
Vel. a church placed on the ſummit of a 
very high mountain, facing the town of 
ps, on the other fide the Danube. No 
one could inform me why it was called 5 
St. Mary Tafel; but, in all probability, 
it had this appellation from the form of 
the mountain on which it is placed, 
which reſembles a table. Theſe women, 
however, did not ſing in parts, like the 
: Auſtrians, but in canto fermo, like the 
5 pilgrims that J heard in Italy, who were 
going to Aſſiſi; the ſound was carried 
ſeveral miles, by the ſtream and wind, 
down the river, upon whoſe ſmooth fur- 
| face it paſſed, without interruption. 


The muſical events of this week are ſo 
trivial, as ſcarce to deſerve recording. 1 
muſt, however, add, to what I have al- 
ready ſaid, concerning the turn for muſic 
which I found among the Auſtrians, that 
N 
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at Stein, oppolite Krems, I heard ſeveral 
ſongs and hymns, ſung very well, in four 
parts; who were the ſingers I could not 
learn, as I was on the water; but it was 
a fortunate circumſtance for me to be 
placed, by accident, where I heard as 
: good a performance as could have been 
procured by premeditation and deſign; * 
it was a woman who ſung the upper 
part, and the melody was not only ex- 
preſſed with ſimplicity, but the harmony 
had all the advantages of being ſwelled 
and diminiſhed, which, to me, had the 
effect of advancing and retreating; and 


the performers ſeemed to underſtand each 


other, and what they were about, ſo well, 
that each chord had that kind of equa- 
lity, in all its parts, which is given to 
the ſame number of notes, when played 
upon the ſwell of an organ. At this 
place the ſoldiers, and almoſt all the 
young people that were walking by the 
water ſide, were frequently ſinging, and 
bever in leſs than t two parts. 
It 
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It is not eaſy to account for this facility 


of finging in different parts, in the people 


of one country, more than in thoſe of an- 


other: whether it ariſes in Roman ca- 
tholic countries, from the frequency of 
hearing muſic ſung in parts, in their 

churches, I cannot ſay; but of this T am 


certain, that in England it coſts infinite 


trouble, both to the maſter and ſcholar, 
before a young practitioner in ſinging 
is able to perform, with firmneſs, an 
under part to the moſt ſimple melody 
: imaginable ; and I never remember hear- 


ing the: ballad. Gogers, in the ſtreets of 


London, or in our country tawns; at- 
tempt ſinging in two different parts &. 


Sunday. Auguſt 30. This. day was 


trifled away without getting to Vienna 

With the float, as J had been fully made 
to expect; an officer on board, tried 
with me to procure a land carriage for 
: that purpoſe, but in vain. As we ap- 


* This nie in yy Germany will be account- 


ed for in the ſecond volume, 


proached 
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proached Vienns, the country eta leſt 

ſavage. There are vineyards on the ſides 

of all the hills, and large iſlands, innus 

- merable, which divide the Danube. 
Torx is a little fortified town, with a 

foe church, and a fine convent, which, 

| with a fine cuſtom-houſe, uſually conſti= 
tute all the finery of Auſtria, 5 
At KoR Nruzuko, there is a very 2 

5 1 citadel, on the ſummit of an 

extreme high bil. which commands the = 

river and city. 


At Nuspokr, a village withio three . 
miles of Vienna, with nothing in it but 
32 church and a cuſtom- houſe, I was quite 
out of patience, at being told, that the 5 
float could not, as it was Sunday, on any 
account, enter Vienna. It was now but 

five o'clock, and the ſeventh day of my 
| being immured in a ſty, where, indeed 
I might have grown fat if I had had any 
thing to eat ; but that not being the caſe, 

hunger. as. well 48 loſs of time, made me 


| very ee to be releaſed; and after 
2 „„ an 
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nn hour loſt in trying to procure a chaiſt; 
I at laſt got a miſerable boat to carry me 
and my ſervant to Vienna. 
| This voyage added but little to my 
knowledge of German muſic, but a 
great deal to that of the people, and 


country through which 1 paſſed: indeed 


1 had an opportunity of landing at every 


conſiderable town in the paſſage, where 


1 viſited the churches, though I had not 
time to make acquaintance with muſical 


— people, or to collect hiſtorical matarials; 


but as to national muſic, perhaps the rude 
ſongs which I heard ſung by the boors and 
watermen, gave me a more genuine idea 
of it, than is to be acquired from the cor- 
rupted, motley, and Italianized melody, 
to be heard in the Capitals of this ex- 
tenſiye country. 


VIENN A. 
ET This city, the capital of the empire, 


and reſidence of the imperial family, is 
e Ft 
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ſo remote from England, has been ſo 
1 imperfectly deſcribed, by writers of tra- 
vels, and is fo ſeldom viſited by Engliſh- 
men, that I ſhould have preſented my 
readers with a minute account of its pub- 
|. = tic buildings and curioſities, if it had 
| not furniſhed with. me ample materials - 
for a long article, relative to my princi- 5 
5 pal ſubject, MUsIc, to which every other 
muſt give place, I ſhall, however, be- 
| ſtow a few words on its peculiarities, and 
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The approach to Vienna from the ri- 
2 ver, is not very unlike that of Venice, 
though there is much leſs water, for the 
Danube divides itſelf into three ſtreams, 
about a mile and a half above the town; 
forty or fifty towers and ſpires may be 
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ſeen from the water. 
The cuſtom-houſe did not diſappoint 
my expectation of its being remarkably 
troubleſome, particularly, in the article 
of books ; all are ſtopt there, and read 


more fcrupulouſly than at the inquiſi- 
tion 
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tion of Bologna, in Italy; and mine, 
which, except muſic, were merely geo- 
5 graphical and deſcriptive, were detained 
near a fortnight before I could fecover 
them; and his excellency lord viſcount 
Stormont, his majeſty's ambaſſador at 
this court, afterwards told me, that this 
was the only thing in which it was not 
in his power to aſſiſt me. On entering 
the town; I was informed, that if a ſingle 


book had been found in my fac de nut, 


or travelling ſatchel, its whole contents | 
| would have been forfeited. 

"Ip he ſtreets are rendered doubly dark 
and dirty by their narrowneſs, and by 
the extreme height of the houſes; but, 
as theſe are chiefly of white ſtone, and in 
2 uniform, elegant ſtyle of architecture, 

in which the Italian taſte prevails, as well 
as in muſic, there is ſomething grand 
and magnificent in their appearance, 
which is very ſtriking; and even many 
ol thoſe houſes which have ſhops on the 
| ground- floor, ſeem like palaces above. 
Indeed 
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Indeed the whole town and its ſuburbs, 
appear, at the firſt glance, to be com- 
poſed of palaces, rather than of common 
habitations. The churches and convents 


are chiefly of Gothic architecture; hows 


ever, the Jeſuits college is an extenſive 
and elegant modern building; and the 
church of St. Sophia, built on the mo- 
del of St. Peter's at Rome, but upon a 
85 much ſmaller ſcale, is a beautiful copy 
of that ſtructure in miniature; as is 
| the Auſtin Fri riars, of the CO” of Lo- 
retto. | 
The emperor's prerogative of having 
the firſt floor of almoſt every houſe in 


Vienna for the uſe of the officers of his 


court and army, is as ſingular in itſelf, : 


= as it is inconvenient to the inhabitants, | 


The houſes are ſo large, that a fingle 
floor ſuffices far moſt of the firſt and 
largeſt families in the city. 5 
The inhabitants do not, as elſewhere, ; 
go to the ſhops to make purchaſes; but 
the ſhops are brought to them ; there 
Vor. I. . Was 
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was literally a fair, at the inn where 1 
lodged, every day. The trades- people 
ſeem to ſell nothing at home, but, like 
hawkers and pedlars, carry their goods 


from houſe to houſe. A ſtranger is teazed 


to death by theſe chapmen, who offer to 
ſale wretched goods, ill manufactured, 


and ill- faſhioned. In old England, it 


is true, things are very dear, but if their 
goodneſs be compared with theſe, they 
are cheap as dirt. 
od muſt obſerve, that I have never yet 


found, in any country on the continent, 


that the trades- people, like many in 


England, could be truſted, without beat- 


ing them down, and fixing the price of 
what is purchaſed of them, previous to 
poſſeſſion. In London there is little 
55 danger of being charged unreaſonably for | 
any thing that is had from a reputable 
ſhop, though the price is not aſked, 
when the goods are ſent for, nor paid, 
till the bill 18 brought | in, perhaps a e . 
after. 5 on 
| A little 


1 

Alittle way out of the town, there is 
a famous walk, or rather ride, called the 

Prat; it is an extenſive wood, ' or open 
1 with a coach- -road cut through 

; There is a verdure on the ground, 
5 ſhade from ſome of the largeſt trees 
that 1 ever ſaw, with frequent views of 
ane Danube. It is the Hyde- -park of 
Vienna, but more flat and gloomy than 
that of London. | 15 
The firſt time 1. went to a | theatre, I 
. by miſtake, carried to 2 German 

tragedy, though there was a burletta 

performed in Italian, the ſame night, 
dt another theatre, at which were the 
Emperor and his ſiſters, the Arch-du- 

cheſſes of Auſtria; but my ignorance of 

this, at the time, contributed to fortify, 
in me, that accommodating. principle, 
which ſeeks profit and enjoyment from 

the preſent ſituation, by whatever acci - 

dents thrown into it, without repining 
at the loſs of remote pleaſures, that are 
"unattainable. | 
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1 hoped, however, that there would 
be ſinging i in this piece, but was wholly 
diſappointed ; it was ein Trauerſpiel, von 
Gotthold Ephraim Leſſt ing called E- 
milia Galottt.. 
1 ſhould ſuppoſe this play to have 
; been well acted ; ; it was ſpoken with ener- 1 5 
gy and paſſion, and many ſpeeches were 
much applauded ;. but I was ſo young at 
German declamation, that I could only 
catch a ſentence now and then. How- 
ever, I made out the drift of the piece, 
which very much reſembles, in the cataſ- 
trophe, that of Virginia. | 
— prince of Guaſtalla, 1 in 

love with a countels, named Orſina, be- 
comes inconſtant upon ſeeing Emilia Ga- 
botti, the daughter of a country gentle- 
man, who was engaged to a worthy 
Graf, or count. He me meets with this 
lady, at maſs, on the morning, which was 


| fixed on for her marriage with the Graf. 


Princes et rois vont tris vite en amour, 
ſays M. de Voltaire. This prince has 
e among 


„% 
among his courtiers, a friend and confi- 
dent, named Marinelli, who is a more 
hateful character, than Jago, in Shake- 
ſpeare's Othello. 5 
This perſonage readily anderes to 
pander for his maſter; and having, in 
vain, endeavoured to perſuade the be- 
trothed Graf, to accept of a foreign ap- 
pointment he hires a banditti to attack 
the carriage, in which Emilia, her mo- 
ther, and the Graf, were proceeding to 
a country-houſe, in order to celebrate 
| their marriage. The Graf is killed by 
the aſſaſſins, and Emilia is conveyed, in 
4 ſeeming friendly and hoſpitable man- 
ner, to a Chateau, or country ſeat, of the 
A se, near the road. 
Otrſina, the deſerted miſtreſs of the 
prince, meeting with Emilia's father, in- 
finuates, that the unhappy young lady 
had conſented to the plan, of her being 
carried off, and to the murder of her 
lover; which induces the irritated fa- 
ther, to receive from her a dagger, with 


3 3 the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the barbarous acbgn of plunging it into 
his daughter s boſom. [ 


Marinclli aſſumes the character of the 


friend and avenger of the deceaſed Graf, 


and acquaints the father, that, as it had 


| been rumoured, that a lover of Emilia 


had been the murderer, it would be ex- 


Pedient to have her ſeparated from her 
family, till the affair was cleared up. 


The alarmed old man, deſires permiſ- 


ſion to ſee his daughter, alone; as ſoon 
as ſhe 1 is made acquainted. with her dan- 
ger, from the artful plan of Marinelli, 
ſhe ſelzes the dagger which her father 
had ſhewn her, with a reſolution to deſ- 


troy herſelf. He, however, prevents 


her; but is at length prevailed upon, to 
give the fatal ſtroke himſelf, ſtimulated 1 
by her entreaties, and exaggerations of ; 
the danger to which ſhe was expoſed, 2 
from the lawleſs paſſion of the prince, | 


who enters at this inſtant, with Mari- 


LEY 


| The 1 
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The ber confeſſes the fact to the 
prince, and, with a ſavage ferocity, aſks 
him, whether he likes her now ? Emilia 
has but juſt ſtrength ſufficient left, to 
vindicate the act of her father before ſhe 
expires. The old man delivers himſelf 
into the hands of juſtice; the mother 
runs diſtracted; while Marinelli, the 
chief cauſe of all the miſchief, receives 
no other puniſhment, with which the 
audience is made acquainted, than to be 


| ordered by | the prince, to get out of” his 


| fight. | 
Lady Mary Wortley ge gives 
a curious deſcription of the ſtate of this 
theatre, when ſhe ſaw the comedy of 
Amphitrion, repreſented here in the year 
1716. e could not eaſily pardon, fays 

„ her ladyſhip, the liberty the poet has 
s taken of larding his play with not only 
* indecent expreſſions, but ſuch groſs 
” words, as I don't think our mob would 
& ſuffer from a mountebank ; beſides the 
6 two Solias very fairly let down their 
P 4 | "0 breeches, 
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by raids in the direct view of the 
boxes, which were full of people of 
a the firſt rank, who ſeemed very well 
4 pleaſed with their entertainment, and 
« aſſured me, this wan celebrated : 
« jnece'*,” F 5 
This ribald taſte has taken another 5 
turn, and in tragedy ſeems now to ex- 
| Hale itſelf in impious oaths and execra- 
tions; for, in the piece of to-night, the 
interlocutors curſe, ſwear, and call names, 
in a groſs and outrageous manner. I 
know not, perhaps, the exact ideas an- 
nexed by the Germans, to the following 
expreſſions, of Bey Gott; Gott ver⸗ 
damm' ihn, &c. but they thocked wy 
ears very frequently +. 


— 2 Letter of the right honourable lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, vol. JI. 
I I have been informed that theſe expreions 
ere mere Angliciſms, adopted by the author of the 
play, who is very fond of the Engliſh, in order to 


| imitate their c ume, and that no German ever ſpeaks 


in that manner, not even the moft profligate. Un- 
luckily there are two capital miſtakes in the compli- 
ment 


1 an ] 


However, there is an a wild- 


neſs in the conduct and ſentiments of 


this piece, which renders it very inte- 
reſting. It is concluded by the prince 
himſelf, with the following bold ad 
admirable exclamation ; Gods! is it 
4 not a ſufficient curſe to mankind, this * 
4 princes ſhould be men, but muſt | 
 « devils take the ſemblance of their 
* friends*!” 


This theatre is lofty, das five or 


= ax rows of boxes, twenty-four in each 


row. The height makes it ſeem ſhort, 
yet, at the firſt glance, it is very ſtrik- 
7 ment intended us by the author in the uſe of theſe 
_ coarſe phraſes: firſt, the ſtory upon which the play is 
founded, being Italian, and the ſcene laid in Italy, 


: the ceſtume of that country ſhould have been imi- 


tated, not thoſe of England. Secondly, the ex- 


preſſions are ſuch as have never been ſuffered upon 


the Engliſb ſtage; though they are but too frequent - : 
y uſed in the ſtreets by the loweſt and moſt aban- 
doned of the people, 


„Gott! Gott! — - 3ſt es, zum unglͤͤcke ſo 
mancher, nicht genug, daß Fuͤrſten Menſchen 
ſind: mien ſich auch noch Teufel in ihren Freund 
3 

ing; 
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ing; it does not appear to have been 
very lately painted, and looks dark; but 


the ſcenes and decorations are ſplendid. 
The ſtage. had the appearance of being 


oval, which, whether it was produced 
1 by deception or reality, had a pleaſing 


effect, as it correſponded with the other 


end of the theatre, which was rounded 


off at the corners, and gave an elegant 
look to the whole. 
The orcheſtra has a numerous bad, 5 
and the pieces which were played for 
the overture and act- tunes, were very 
well performed, and had an admirable 
effect; they were compoſed by Haydn, 


mo Hoffman, and Vanhall. 


The firſt time I went to the cathe- 
dral of St. Stephen, I heard an excel- 
lent maſs, in the true church ſtyle, very 


well performed; there were violins and 


| violoncellos though it was not a feſtival. 


The great organ at the weſt end of this 


church has not been fit for uſe theſe 
forty years; there are three or four more 


Organs 


6 
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organs of a ſmaller ſize in different parts 
of the church, which are uſed occaſion- 
1 ally. That which [ heard in the choir 
this morning 18 but a poor one, and as 
uſual, was much out of tune; it was 
played, however, in a very maſterly, 
though not a modern ſtyle. All the 
reſponſes in this ſervice, are chanted in 
four parts, which is much more pleaſ- 
ing, eſpecially where there is ſo little 
melody, than the mere naked canto fermo 
uſed i in moſt other catholic churches; the 
treble part was ſung by boys, and very | 
well; particularly, by two of them, 
whoſe voices, though not powerful, had 

been well cultivated. _ 

I cannot proceed farther i in the jour- 
nal of my muſical tranſactions at Vienna, 
without mentioning the flattering man- 
ner in which I was received, protected, 
and even afliſted in my enquiries there, 
by his excellency lord viſcount Stormont, 
| his majeſty's ambaſſador extraordinary at 
that court; as it was to his lordſhip's 

in- 


e 
influence and activity, that I owed the 
| greateſt part of my entertainment, and 
the information I acquired * 5 re- 
fidence at Vienna. 
His lordſhip had been prepared for my 
arrival by a letter, which M. de Viſme 
had been ſo kind as to write in my behalf, 


before I left Munich, in which he had 
explained the nature of my journey and 
- purſuits ; ſo that I very ſoon obtained an 


audience, and he condeſcended to enter 
heartily into my views, and to intereſt. 
bimfelf about them immediately on my 
arrival. This was a moſt fortunate cir- 

cumſtance for me, as his long reſidence 


here, had furniſhed opportunities for his 


being perfectly acquainted with all ſuch ” 


LS perſons and things as I wiſhed to know; 


and that univerſal eſteem and reſpect, - 

which a ſteady, judicious, and amiable 
| conduct had acquired him, joined to his 

higb rank and ſtation, rendered him 
all powerful in whatever cauſe he oo 
e, 

One 
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One of the firſt ſignal favours which 

his lordſhip conferred on me, was do- 

ing me the honour of preſenting me to 
the counteſs Thun, a moſt agreeable 
and accompliſhed lady of very high 

rank, Who, among many other talents, 
poſſeſſes as great ſkill in muſic as any 

: perſon of diſtinction I ever knew; ſhe 
plays the harpſichord with that grace, 


| L- eaſe, and delicacy, which nothing but 


female fingers can arrive at. 

Her favourite author for the inſtru- 
g ment, is a dilettante, M. le Comte de 
Becke. His pieces are very original, and 


ins good taſte : they ſhew the inſtru- 


ment much, but his own delicacy and 
feelings more. He was, unluckily for 
me, in Bohemia at this time, ſo that I 
could not have the honour and advantage 
of his converſation. 

The ſecond evening after my arrival, 
1 went to the French theatre, where 1 
ſaw a German comedy, or rather a farce 


2 
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of five acts: a however, I mould not ſup- 


poſe the piece to be without merit, as the 


natives ſeemed. much pleaſed with it. 


This theatre is not ſo high as that at 


which I had been the night before, but 


it is ſill better fitted up; here the beſt 
places ſeem to be in the pit, which is 
divided in two parts, and all the ſeats 
are ſtuffed, and covered with red baize; 
the ſcenes were ſeldom changed during | 
the piece; but the principal, that is, the 


ſcene of longeſt continuance, was flat 


in front, where there were two large 
: folding doors, as in the French theatres, 
for the entrance and exit of the principal 
characters. At each ſide there was an ele- 
gant projection, in the middle of which 
there was likewiſe a door, uſed chiefly by 
the ſervants, and inferior characters. The 
comedy was often too groſly farcical; but 


there were ſcenes, as well as characters, of i 


real humour, and one or two of the 5. 


' medic larmoyante kind, that were tr uly 
pathetic, | 
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Premiums are now no longer given, as 


heretofore, in this theatre, to actors who 
voluntarily ſubmit to be kicked and cuff- 
ed, for the diverſion of the ſpectators. 
AA owever, it is but a few years ſince bills 
were regularly brought in to the mana- 


gers at the end of each week, in which 
the comic actors uſed to charge: „% 80 


« much for a flap on the face!“ So 
6 much for a broken head; and ſo much 


« for a kick on the breech; &c.” But, : 
in proceſs of time, the effect of theſe 


wearing out, it became neceſſary to aug- 


ment their number, and force, in order 


to render the pleaſure of the ſpectators 
more exquiſite; till the managers, un- 


able any longer to ſupport ſo intolerable an 


expence, totally aboliſhed the rewards 5 
for theſe heroic ſufferings. 


And now, ſince this ative wit has 


ceaſed to be practiſed, it is obſerved that 
the theatre is not only more ſeldom 


crowded than formerly, but the audience 


1s become more difficult to pleaſe. In- 


deed 


— 
deed the conſequences ſeem to have been 


ſo fatal, that many attribute the frequent 
bankruptcies of the managers to the in- 
 Jufferable dullneſs and — of the 
performers . 

The orcheſtra hers was fu 1 as Ariking 
as that of the other theatre, and the 
pieces played were admirable. They 
were ſo full of invention, that it ſeemed 


to be muſic of ſome other world, inſo- 


E much, that hardly a paſſage i in this was 
to be traced ; and yet all was natural, 
and equally free from the Riffneſs of la- 
bour, and the pedantry of hard ſtudy, . 

Whoſe muſic it was I could not learn; 
but both the compoſition and perform- 
ance, gave me exquiſite pleaſure +. 5: 


* In conſideration of their great utility, it is 
: hoped that the worthy managers of our theatres do 
not let © the ſpurns and patient ſufferings” of our 
pantomime clowns, go unrewarded at the end of the 
— cw 
| + Theſymphonies of Manheim, excellent as they 


are, have been obſerved, by perſons of refined taſte, 


to be Manieries, and tireſome to ſuch as continue 
there 
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At the end of the play, there was a 
very ſpirited and entertaining dance, 
planned by the celebrated ballet- maſter, 
M. Noverre, in which the four prin- 
_ cipal performers diſplayed great abili- 
ties, in point of grace, 8 and pre- 0 


ciſion. 
Three large boxes are taken out of the 


front of the firſt row, for the imperial fa- 
mily, which goes frequently tothis theatre; 
it was built by Charles the ſixth. The 
8 Empreſs-queen, according to imperial Eti- 
_ _ quette, continues in weeds, and has ap- 
: peared in no public theatre ſince the death 


of the late emperor. 


At night two of the poor e of 


this city ſang, in the court of the inn 


| where | I lodged, duets in fa let, | | foprans, | 
and contralto, very well in tune, and with 
; feeling and taſte. I ſent to enquire whe- 


| ther they were re taught muſic at the Jeſuits! 


there any time, being almoſt all of one caſt, from 


the writers of them giving too much into imita- 


tion. 


Vol. I. =: col- 
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7 college, and was anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, Though the number of poor ſcho- 
lars, at different colleges, amounts to a 
hundred and twenty, yet there are at 
preſent but ſeventeen that are ; taught 
' muſic. = 
After this there was a band of theſe 
ſingers, Who performed through the 
ſtreets a kind of glees, in three and four 
parts: this whole country is certainly 
very muſical. 3 frequently heard the 
ſoldiers upon guard, and centinels, as 
Well as common people, ſing in parts. 
5 The muſic ſchool at the Jeſuits college, 
in every Roman catholie town, accounts 
in ſome meaſure for this faculty; yet 
other cauſes may be aſſigned, and, among 
theſe, it ſhould be remembered, that 
there is ſcarce a church or convent in 
Vienna, which has not every morning 
its maſs in muſic: that is, a great portion 
of the church ſervice of the day, ſet in 
parts, and performed with. voices, ac- 
companied by at leaſt three or four vio- 


lins, 


1901 - 
; lies, 2 tenor and baſe, befides the organ; 
and as the churches here are daily crowd- 
= ed, this muſic, though not of the moſt 
exquiſite kind, muſt, in ſome degree, 
form the ear of the inhabitants, Phyſi- 
cal cauſes operate but little, I believe, as 
, to muſic. Nature diſtributes her favours 
pretty equally to the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope; but moral cauſes are frequently 
very powerful in their effects. And it 
ſeems as if ie national muſic of a country 
was good or bad, in proportion t9 that of 
its church ſervice ; which may account 
for the taſte of the common people of 
Italy, where indeed the language is more 
muſical than in any other country of 
Europe, which certainly has an effect 
upon their vocal muſic; but the excel- 
lent performances that are every day 
; heard for nothing. in the churches, by 155 


the common people, more contribute to 


refine and fix the national taſte for good ; 
muſic, than any other thing that I can at 


preſent ſuggeſt. 5 
2 1 had 


i 
{ 
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1 had the good fortune to meet with 
the admirable poet Metaſtaſio here, and 
the no leſs admirable muſicain Haſſe, as 
well as with the chevalier Gluck, one of 
the moſt extraordinary geniuſes of this, or, | 
perhaps, of any age or nation; and as I was 
fo happy as to enjoy the converſation of 
yy theſe” illuſtrious perſonages very frequent- 
ly, during my reſidence in this city, it 
will incline me to be very circumſtantial 
concerning them, which I hope my 
readers will pardon in behalf of their 
extraordinary merit, and the enthuſiaſtic 
admiration of it, with which I confeſs 
my mind to be impreſſed. 
| Before I had the honour of being i in- 
troduced to Signor Metaſtaſio, I obtained, 
from undoubied authority, the following 
particulars relative to this great poet, 
whole writings have perhaps more con- 


tributed. to the refinement of vocal me- 


lody, and, conſequently, of mulic in ge- 
neral, than the joint efforts of all the 
great compoſers in Europe; ; this ſuppo- 
fition 
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| ſition I ſhall Beresket endeavour to ex- 


plain and confirm, in ſpeaking of him 
only as a lyric poet. 


The Abate Pietro Metaſtaſio, w was adopt- 


ed at Rome, while every young, by the 


celebrated civilian, Gravina, who diſco- 
vering in him an extraordinary talent for 


poetry, undertook the care of his educa- 


tion ; and, after he had been inſtructed 
under his eye, in all the parts of polite 


literature, he ſent him to Calabria, in 


the kingdom of Naples, to learn Greek, 


1 a living language, it being ſtill ſpoken 
in that province, by the natives *. He 


had ſuch a faculty of ſpeaking verſes ex- 


tempore, ſo early as at five years old, that 

Gravina uſed to ſet him on a table, to 
| perform the part of an Improvviſatore ; 
but this exerciſe was found to exhauſt 
him ſo much, that a phyfician aſſured 
his patron, if he continued the prac- ; 


Calabria was a part of Magna Graca, 
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tice, it would deſtroy him; for at ſuch. 
times he was ſo truly afllatus numine, 
that his head and ſtomach ſwelled, and 
became inflamed, while his extremities 
grew cold. Gravina ſeeing this, thought 
it neceſſary to take the phyſician's ad- 
| vice, and would never ſuffer him more 
to improuv fare. Metaſtaſio now ſpeaks of---.. 
the practice as equally. repugnant 0 
grammar, and to common ſenſe; for 
whoever accuſtoms himſelf 1 in this rapid 
manner, to diſtort every thought into 
rhyme, deſtroys all taſte, and totally pre- 
cludes ſcle&ion? till, by degrees, the mind 
and genius accommodating themſelves to. 
Inaccuracies and abſurdities, not only | 
| loſe a reliſh for labour, but for ever 7 
thing that is chaſte and correct. ” 
SGravina made Metaſtaſio tranſlate all 
Homer into Italian verſe, before he was 
fourteen years of age; and this, perhaps, 
deſtroyed ſome of that veneration for the 
ancients, with which moſt men of true 


„„ 
genius are poſſeſſed®. Fielding ſaid of 
Himſelf, that he bore marks of the difficulty 
of Homer about him all his life. Gra- 
vina idolized the ancients, and, perhaps, 


Metaſtaſio, taking the * reſpects 
a them too little. 


He has opinions fixed and unalterable, 
| peculiar to himſelf, concerning many 
things, particularly rhyme : he ſtill thinks 
| that the Hebrew Pſalms are in chyme, 


and that this conſonance of verſes is infi- 
nitely more ancient than is generally ima- 
ES gined. He thinks that Milton's Paradiſe 


Loſt cannot be a perfect poem becauſe 
it is written in ant verſe, though all 
the narrative] parts of his own dramatic 
pieces are in meaſ ured proſe; indeed, before 
each ſon g. he has a couplet, or cloſe, uſually 
3 which prepares for the change. 
The whole tenor of his life is equally 
innoxious with his writings. He lives 
with the moſt enen regularity, 


* Gravina died in the year 1718, and made Me- 
ö taſtaſio his heir, 


5 24 which 
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whi- h he ſuffers none to diſturb ; he 15 
not dined from home theſe thirty years; 
he is very difficult of acceſs, and equally 85 
averſe to new perſons, and new things; 
he ſees, in a familiar way, but three or 


four people, and them, conſtantly Ser, 


night, from eight o'clock till ten; he ab- 
hors writing, and never ſets pen to paper 
but by compuliion: : as it was neceſſary 
- bind Silenus, before he would ſing; 
and Proteus, to oblige him to give 
oracles. 8 
He has long been Invottecd! with the 
title and appointments of imperial lau- 
reate; and when the Emperor, Empreſs, 
or any one of the imperial family orders 
it, he lits down. and writes, two hours 
ata time only, juſt as he would tran- 
ſcribe a poem written by any one elſe; * 


never waiting for a call, invoking the 
Muſe, or even receiving her favours at 


any other than his own ſtated periods. 
He was applied to by the editors f 
the Encyclopedie, to write the article 
Opera for that work; but he politely 
de- 
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- declined the taſk, ſuppoſing it impoſſible 


that his ſentiments on the ſubject ſhould 
be pleaſing to the French nation. 


278 Taſſo is his favourite of all poets ; he 


likes not Fingal, on account of its wild- 
neſs and obſcurity *; he reads with his 

: ſelect friends ancient and modern authors 
every evening; he is extremely fond 
of the writings of count Medini, a Bo- | 


hemian, whoſe poetical compoſitions, 


he ſays, are ſuperior to thoſe of all other 
living writers. This count is tranſlating 
the Henriade, of Voltaire, into Italian 


v4 Ottave Rime. 


A perſon of very high nk affured me, 


that he had been five years in Vienna be- 
fore he could get acquainted with Me- 


| taſtaſio, or even have an opportunity. of 
converſing with him; and, after that 
time, but three viſits had been exchang- . 
£7 ed between them in ſeveral youre: In- 


C The poems of Offian are 3 8 . | 
lian, by the Abate Melchior Ceſarotti, and were 


2 publiſhed at Padua 1 in 1763. 


. 
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deed, in my applications for letters of re- 
commendation to this exquiſite poet, be- 
- fore I left England, I had been mortified 8 
by an affurance, * that it would be in 
* vain for me to attempt even a fight of 

6 * Metaſtaſio, as be was totally worn out, 5 


" incommunicative, and averſe to ſociety 
on all occaſions.” 


| However, this account had been ex- * 
preſſed in too ſtrong terms; for, upon 
my arrival at Vienna, I found that be- 
des the conſtant lociety of his particular 

friends every evening, he had a kind of 
levee each morning, at which he was 


viſited by a great number of perſons of 
high rank and diſtinguiſhed merit. 


If he is attended to with complaiſance, 
he converſes very freely and agreeably ; 


but if contradicted, he becomes imme- 5 


5 diately ſilent; he is too well-bred, as 
well as too indolent, to diſpute; 3 if what 
be thinks erroneous be advanced, in op- 
poſition to any thing that he has ſaid, he 

| paſſes it over in ſilence. He likes not 


ani- 
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animated diſcuſſions, ſuch as generally 
| ſubſiſt among men of talents and learn- 
ing; but rather chuſes the eaſe and mo- 
deration of a private individual, than to 9 
lay down the law in the deciſive manner 9 1 
. of a public and exalted character. Indeed A 
there ſeems to be that ſoft calmneſs in 
his life, which ſubſiſts in his writings, ER 
where he reaſons, even in paſſion, more 9 
than he raves; and that even tenor of 35 
propriety and correctneſs which runs 
through all his works, is, in ſome de- 
gree, conſtitutional. He is as ſeldom, 
perhaps, violently agitated i in his writings 


as his life, and he may be called tze 
poet of the golden age; in which ſim- 4 
pallicity and decorum are ſaid to have 1 
reigned, more than the wild and furious 9 
paſſions. The effuſions of patriotiſm, | 1 | 
love, and friendſhip, which he pours out  _- 1 | 
with exquiſite ſweetneſs, are affections 1 (| 
of a ſoft and gentle kind, which his heart 1 | 
felt, and his ſoul has coloured. | 1 
He has not, perhaps, the fire of - a if 
Corneille, or the wit and variety of a Vol- 1 


taire; ; 


11 

taire; but he has all the pathos, all the 
correctneſs of a Racine, with more origi- 
nality. 1 need only mention his well- 
known poem, Grazie e g Inganni tuoi, 
which has been ſo many times imitated 
and tranſlated in all languages : 3 this, 
contains a ſpecies of wit, peculiar to Me- 
taſtaſio, i in which he turns trivial circum- 


ſtances to account. Shakeſpeare has ſaid, 


in derifion, of one of his characters, that 
he has a reaſonable good wit,” and this 
1s ſeriouſly true with reſpect to Metaſ- 
taſio, whoſe wit is not compoſed of 
epigrammatic points, or whimſical con- 
eCeits ; neither is it biting nor ſarcaſtical; 

but conſiſts of familiar and natural things, 
highly alien, and ſet i in diamonds. 

m - Tis nature to ren dreſs' dS. 


What oft Was thought, but ne 'er ſo well ex- 
Preſs d. 


The ſweetneſs of his language and 
verſification, give a grace to all that he 
writes, and the natural tendency of his 
genius, is to point out rectitude, pro- 


priety, 


Ds a RO 0. 
priety, and decorum; and though he 
diſcovers in every ſtanza of his Nice, 


that. he is not cured of his paſſion for a 
; jilt, yet he plainly Pore that he ought 


to be ſo. 


Party runs as high among poets, mu- 
5 Beide and their adherents, at Vienna 


as elſewhere, Metaſtaſio and Haſſe, 
may be ſaid, to be at the head of one of 
the plincipal ſeas; and Calſabigi and 
Gluck of another. The firſt, regarding 
all innovations as qusckery, adhere to 
the ancient form of the muſical drama, 
in which the poet and muſician claim 
equal attention from an audience; the 
bard in the recitatives and narrative parts; 
and the compoſer in the airs, duos, and 
choruſſes. The ſecond party depend | 
more on theatrical effects, propriety of 
character, ſimplicity of diction, and of 
muſical execution, than on, what they 


ſtyle, flowery deſcriptions, ſuperfluous - 


ſimiles, ſententious and cold morality, 
on one ſide, with tireſome ſymphonies, 
” and 
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and long divifions, on the other It is 
leſs my buſineſs and intention here: to 
take ſides, or to determine which of theſe 
8 parties is right, than to point out the 
different merit of both. For * ſhould 


not only be an enemy to my own plea- 


ſure, but unworthy of the title J have 
aſſumed, of a faithful hiſtorian, if I en- 
couraged excluſive approbation. 1 ſhall 
therefore proceed in characteriſing the 
genius of the two great compoſers above- 


mentioned, to the beſt of my judgment 
and feelings, unbiaſſed N the decifions 


; of others. 


The merit of Signor Haſſe has ſo long, 


ad ſo univerſally been eſtabliſhed on the 
continent, that I have never yet con- 
_ verſed with a ſingle profeſſor on the ſub- 
jet, who has not allowed him to be 


the moſt natural, elegant, and judicious 


* L' Autore a ſeſtuito alle fiorite deſcrixioni, ai Pa- 
ragoni ſuperflut, e alle ſentenzioſe e fredde moralita, 
il linguaggio del cuore, le paſſioni forti, le ſituaziont 
intereſſunti, e uno ſpettacolo ſempre variato, Dedicaz. 
d' Alceſte, dal cav, Gluck. 25 

| COm- 
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compoſer of vocal muſic, as well as the- 
moſt voluminous now alive “; equally : 2 
friend to poetry and to the voice, he 
diſcovers as much judgment as genius, 
in expreſſing words, as well as in accom- 
panying thoſe ſweet and tender melodies, 
which he ou to the 1 . _—_ re- 


Sabntion in a RE he never in 
it, by the learned jargon of a multipli- 
_ City of inſtruments and ſubjects; but is 
as careful of preſerving its importance 
as a painter, of throwing the ſtrongeſt 
light upon the OT” =. of his 
Piece. £ 
In 1769, he del at Vienna the 
muſic of a little opera, or Intermexao 


tragico, Piramo e Tiſbe, à tre voci; and in 


1771, he ſet Ruggiero, at Milan, for the 

marriage of the Arch-duke Ferdinand, 

brother of the Emperor, with the Prin- 
* He was born at Bergendorf, in Lower Sax- 


_ ony, within eight miles of Hamburg, and is beſt 
known in Italy, by the name of 1! Sofſine. 


. 


cels 
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ceſs of Modena, both written * Metaſ- 

| taſio “. 

Dr. Brown pretended to prove, the 
ſeparation of muſic and poetry; if he was 
right, it muſt, however, be allowed that 
this poet and muſician are the 400 halves 
of what, like Plato' s Androgyne, once con- 

ſtituted a whole; for as they are equally 
; poſſeſſed of the ſame characteriſtic marks 
of true genius, taſte, and judgment; ſo 

propriety, conſiſtency, clearneſs, and pre- 
ciſion, are alike the inſeparable compa- 
nions of both. When the voice was more 
reſpected than the ſervile herd of imita- 
tive inſtruments, and at a time when . 
different degree, and better judged kind 
of ſtudy rendered it, perhaps, more wor- 
thy of attention than at preſent, the airs 

of Signor Haſſe, particularly thoſe of the 


* Theſe pieces are the laſt productions of the 
great poet and muſician, who, with more proprie- 15 
ty than Pope and Jarvis, might ſay, 

Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 
And met congenial, nunglng flame with flame. 


pathetic 
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pathetic | kind, were ſuch as charmed every 
hearer, and fixed the reputation of the 


firſt fingers in Europe *. 


His abilities are but little known in 
England, as but few of his compoſitions 


are printed, and thoſe of the moſt trivial 
kind; but, as his works are more nume- 


rous than thoſe of any vocal compoſer 
now living, he may, without injury to 


his brethren, be allowed to be as ſuperior 


to all other lyric compoſers, as M etaſta- 
fo is to all other lyric poets. 


The chevalier Gluck is ſimplifying 


muſic ; and, with unbounded invention 


and powers for creating capricious dif- 
ficulties, and decking his melodies with 
meretricious ornaments, he tries all he 


can to keep his muſe chaſte and ſober. 


His three operas of Orfeo, Alceſte, and 
Par ide, are proofs of this, as they contain 


few difficulties of execution, though my 


of expreſſion. 


: * Such as F Tough Fauſtina, Mingott, Ke. 
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He has lately ſuggeſted to an able 
writer, a plan for a new ode on St. Ce- 
cilia's day, which diſcovers both genius 
and diſcernment. Lord Cowper had, 
ſome time fince, Dryden's Ode performed 
to Handel's muſic at Florence; but ſet to 
a literal Italian tranſlation given totidem 
Slab, in order to preſerve. the muſic as 
entire as poſſible. But this tenderneſs 
for the muſician, was ſo much at the 
expence of the poet, that Dryden s di- 
: vine Ode, became not only unpoetical, | 
but unintelligible in this wretched ver- 
fion. The muſic has ſince been perform- 
ed at Vienna to the ſame words, and 
many parts of it were very much liked, 
in deſpite of the nonſenſe through which 
= was conveyed to the ears of the au- = 
dience. 
Gluck was exceedingly truck with the 
thoughts of our great poet, and wiſhed 
to have an ode on the ſame ſubject, but ; 
; written on a different plan, which would 
preſerve 


Las 1 
preſerve | as many of them as poſſible. 


His idea was this; a poem of ſo great a 
length, could never be ſung to modern 
muſic by one perſon. Now, as Dryden” 8 
Ode i is all narrative; there ſeems no pro- 


priety in diſtributing it among different 


perſons, in the performance. He wiſhed | 
therefore, to have it thrown into a dra- ; 
matic form, in which the interlocutors 
might ſpeak what paſſion ſuggeſts; and 
this has been done in the following man- 
ner: it begins with the feaſt of Bacchus, 


at which Alexander and Thais preſide. 


They agree to call in Timotheus to ſing 
to them; but before his arrival, the 
hero and hie miſtreſs differ in opinion 
concerning his merit; the one ſuppoſes 


him to be inferior to what has been re- 


ported of him ; and the other, ſuperior. . 
This contention enlivens the dialogue, 


and intereſts the audience till the arrival 


of the bard, who begins to ſing of the 


Trojan war, which animates Alexander 
a ſo much, that he breaks out into the 
R 2 l 
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complaints attributed to him by the old 
ſtory of having no Homer, like Achilles, : 
to record his actions. 

EE ueſday, September iſt. At veſpers, 
this afternoon, I heard, in the cathedral, | 
ſome admirable old muſic compoſed by 


Fux, not very well performed, indeed, as 


to ſinging or accompaniments ; the for- 
mer was feeble, and the latter, I mean 


the violins, were deſpicable : however, 


the organ was very well played, by the 
organiſt, M. Mittermier. M. Hoffman, 


an excellent compoſer of inſtrumental : 


muſic, particularly of ſymphonies, i is ma- 
eftro di capella. The church is a dark, 
dirty, and diſmal old Gothic building, 


PPTP 


hung all the trophies of war, taken from 
the Turks and other enemies of the houſe 
of Auſtria, for more than a century paſt, 
which gives it very much the appearance 
of an old wardrobe. 
At half an hour paſt fix this ne; 
1 went to the comic opera of 1! Barone. 
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The muſic, compoſed by Signor Salieri, 
a ſcholar of M. Gaſman. I did not re- 
ceive much pleaſure from the overture, 


or the two firſt airs; the muſic was lan- 
| guid, and the ſinging but indifferent. 
There were only four characters in the 
piece, and the principal woman did not 
2 appear till the third ſcene ; ; but then ſhe 
gave a glow to every thing around her 
it was one of the Baglioni, of Bologna *, 
whom I had heard both at Milan and ; 
Florence, during my tour through Italy. 
She is very much improved ſince that time, 
and her voice is now one of the cleareſt, 
| ſweeteſt, trueſt, moſt powerful, and ex- 
tenſive I ever heard. In compaſs, it is 
from Bb, on the fifth ſpace i in the baſe, 
to D in alt, full, ſteady, and equal; her 
ſhake is good, and her Partamento ad- | 


mirably free from the noſe, mouth, oc - 


throat. There was ſuch a roundneſs and 
| Gignity in all the tones, that every thing 


* Coſtanza, 


ſhe did became intereſting; a few plain 
ſlow notes from her, were more accept- 
able to the audience, than a whole ela- 
borate air from any one elſe. | 
This finger is young, has good fea- 
tures, | the embonpoint charmant, and is 
upon the whole a fine figure ; but I can- 
not attribute all the improvement I now 
found in her voice to time; ſomething 
muſt be given to the difference of thea- 
tres; thoſe of Florence and Milan, arc, - 
at leaſt, twice as big as this at Vienna, 
which is about the ſize of our great 
| opera-houſe, in the Hay-market, The 
opera of to- night was performed in the 
German theatre, where I had before ſeen 
a tragedy. The two theatres of Vienna 
are never both open together except on a 
Sunday or feſtival, at other times they 
are opened alternately. Lk 
The Emperor, the Arch- -duke Maxi- 2 
1 his brother, and his two ſiſters, 
the Arch ducheſſes, Marianne, and Mary 
Elizabeth, were all at this burletta. 


a9 J | 
The box, in which they fate, was very 
little diſtinguiſhed from the reſt ; they 
came in and went out with few atten=- 
dants, and without parade. The Em- 


peror is of Aa manly fine figure, and has Os 


a ſpirited and pleaſing countenance z he 
often changes his place at the opera, to 
converſe with different perſons, and fre- 
quently walks about the ſtreets without 
guards, ſeeming to ſhun, as much as 
poſſible, all kinds of unneceſſary pomp, 
His imperial majeſty Was extremely at- 
= tentive during the performance of the 
: opera, and applauded the e ſeveral 
times very much. 
The admiſſion into this theare's is at a 
very eaſy rate; twenty-four Creuzers 
only are paid for going into the pit; in 
which, bowever, there are ſeats with 
backs to them. A Creuzer here, 4s 
hardly equal to an Engliſh halfpenny ; 
indeed, part of the front of the pit is 
railed off, and is called the amphitheatre; 
for places there, the price is doubled, none 
OS ef are 
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are to be had for money, except in ; the 


pit and the ſlips, which run all along 
the top of the houſe, and in which only | 


ſixteen Creuzers are paid. The boxes 


are all let by the ſeaſon to the principal 
families, as is the cuſtom i in Italy. 


The ſize of this theatre may be nearly ; 


imagined, by comparing with any one 


of our own, the number of boxes and 


ſeats in each. There are in this five 
ranks of boxes, twenty- four in each: in 


the pit there are twenty-ſeven rows of 


ſeats, which ſeverally contains twenty- 
four perſons, 


Wedneſday, September 2, This morn- 


ing was dedicated to the delivering of 


letters, with which, I was furniſhed to 
different perſons in Vienna. Among | 


| whom, I- muſt diſtinguiſh two, from 


whoſe acquaintance 1 derived great plea- 5 
ſure, as well as aſſiſtance i in my muſical 


reſearches ; theſe were the abate Taruff, 
uditore e ſegretario di legazione to the 


Pope 8 nungio, to whom I Was fayoured 
with 
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with a letter from Mr. Baretti; and M. 
L'Augier, one of the principal phyſicians 


the imperial court, to the knowledge 
of whom I was indebted to Col. St. Pol, 


and M. de Viſme, who were both ſo kind 
as to write to him in my behalf. 


It afforded me ſingular ſatisfaction to 
converſe with the abate Taruffi, as I found 
him to have not only a general know- 
ledge of every ſubje& that was ſtarted, 
but poſſeſſed of a ſuperior taſte in litera- 
ture and the arts; he ſpeaks Engliſh, and 
Js ſo perfectly acquainted with the writ- 
ings of our beſt authors, both in verſe 
and proſe, that he quotes them as rea- 
dily and happily as a native of Great 


s is. 


During my firſt viſit I made him ac- 
quainted with the particular object of my 


journey into Germany, and furniſhed 


him with the printed account of my tour 
through France and Italy. I was happy 
to find that he was a particular acquaint- 


ance of Metaſtaſio and of Haſſe, and the 


more 


41 
more ſo as he voluntarily offered to in- 
troduce me to both. He likewiſe promiſ- 
ed to preſent me to the legate, and to the 
Duca di Breſciano, not only as to perſons 
whoſe influence might be of uſe to me, 
from their high rank, but whoſe con- 
verſation, from their knowledge and love 
of muſic, might furniſh both anecdotes 
and reflections well worth my attention. 


He favoured me with ſeveral intereſting. 


particulars relative to Metaſtaſio, one of 
which was, that a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of a deceaſed friend, who was born, 
_ educated, and who ſtill lived in the ſame 
houſe with him, had the greateſt genius 
for muſic, in all its branches of play- 
ing, ſinging, and compoſing, of any one 
living. Metaſtaſio, at firſt, inſtructed 


her, how to ſet his ſongs; but now ſhe 


delights and even aſtoniſhes the great poet 
himſelf. 


5 . Was extremely curious to ctw what 5 
kind of muſic would beſt fulfil the ideas 
of Metaſtaſio, when applicd to his own 


poetry. 3 


{gr J 


: poetry ; and imagined that this young 


lady, with all the advantages of his in- 


ſtructions, counſel, and approbation, com- 


bined with her own genius, muſt be an 
alter idem, and that her productions would 


include every muſical embelliſhmentwhich 


could be ſuperadded to his poetry, with- 


. Out deſtroying or diminiſhing its native | 
beauty. Lord Stormont had kindly un- 
dertaken to bring about an interview, 

between Metaſtaſio and me; ſo that till 


this had taken place, 1 was not at liberty 
to viſit bim with Signor Taruffi ; how- 
ever, he promiſed immediately to read 


my book, and to apprize him of its con- 
tents, in order to prepare him for my ace. 


quaintance, 


M. L'Augier, in deſpight of uncom- 


mon corpulency, poſſeſſes a moſt active 
5 and cultivated mind. His houſe is the 
rendezvous of the firſt people of Vienna, 


both for rank and genius and his con- 


yerſation is as entertaining, as his know- 
ledge is extenſive and profound. Among | 


ws 
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his other acquirements he has arrived at 
great ſkill in muſic, has a moſt refined 


nee diſtinguiſhing taſte, and has heard 


national melody in all parts of the world | 
with philoſophical ears. 

| He has been in France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and Conſtantinople, and is, 
in ſhort, a living hiſtory of modern muſic. 
In Spain, he was intimately acquainted 
with Domenico Scarlatti, who, at ſeven- 
ty-three, compoſed for him a great num- 
ber of harpſichord leſſons which he now 
: poſſeſſes, and of which he favoured me 
with copies. The book in which they 
are tranſcribed, contains forty-two pieces, 


among which are ſeveral ſlow move- 


ments; and of all theſe, I, who have been 


a collector of Scarlatti's compoſitions all 
my life, had never ſeen more than three 


or four. They were compoſed i in 1756, 


when Scarlatti was too fat to croſs his 
hands as he uſed to do, ſo that theſe are 
hot ſo difficult, as his more juvenile works, 
Which were made for his ſcholar and pa- 
: troneſs, 


— CE en —— ————r—— — — 


„ Sa. a. 
troneſs, the late Queen of Spain, when 
Princeſs of Aſturias. 1 

Scarlatti frequently told M. L'Augier, 


| | that he was ſenſible he had broke through 


all the rules of compoſition in his leſſons; 
but aſked if his deviations from theſe rules 
| offended the ear? and, upon being an- 
ſwered in the negative, he ſaid, that he 
thought there was ſcarce any other rule, 
worth the attention of a man of genius, 
than that of not diſpleaſing the only ſenſe 
of which muſic is the object k. 
There are many paſſages in Scarlatti's 
TY pieces, in which he imitated the melody 
of tunes ſung by carriers, muleteers, and 
common people. He uſed to ſay, that 
the muſic of Alberti, and of ſeveral other 
* Scarlatti was the firſt who dared to give way 
to fancy in his compoſitions, by breaking through 
the contracted prohibitions of rules drawn from dull 
compoſitions produced in the infancy of the art, 
and which ſeemed calculated merely to keep it ſtill. 
in that flate, Before his time, the eye was made the 


ſovereign judge of muſic, but Scarlatti ſwore alle- 
_ on] , to 89 ear. 


modern 
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modern compoſers, did not in the exe- 
cution, want a harpſichord, as it might 
be equally well, or perhaps, better ex- 
preſſed by any other inſtrument; but, as 
nature had given him ten fingers, and, 
as his inſtrument had employment for 
them all, he ſaw no reaſon why be ſhould 


2 not ule them. 


M. L Augier ſung to me ſeveral frag 
8 ments of Bohemian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe, 
and Turkiſh muſic, in which the peculiar 
expreſſion depended on the contre tems, 
or breach of ſtri time; beat the mea- 
ſure, and keep it as exactly as is neceſ- 


' fary, in more refined and modern muſic, 


and it wholly loſes its effect *. 
He furniſhed me with an anecdote. 
concerning Caffarelli and Gizziello, fi- 
milar to that which I have given in my 


bs . It has been pan 1 ancient Greeks 5 


had ſcales of ſounds, in which the intervals A 


divided into more minute parts, than any that are : 
to be found in modern muſic; and it ſeems, as if 
our preſent diviſions of time, were far from in- 
| cluding every variety of meaſure poſſible. 
DoS : former 


Ln! 
ſormer journal, relative to Seneſino and 
; Farinelli. 3 


When Gizziello firſt . at Rome, 

his performance. ſo far enchanted every 

hearer, that it became the general ſub- 

ject of converſation, which not only 
contributed to ſpread his fame through 
that city, but to extend it to the moſt 

remote parts of Italy; it is natural = 

© ſuppoſe that the account of this new mu- 5 
tical phenomenon ſoon reached Naples, 
N and equally natural to imagine that it 


was not heard with indifference i in a place 
| where ſo powerful a propenſity to mu- 
 fical pleaſure prevails. Caffarelli, at this 
time in the zenith of his reputation, was 


ſo far piqued. by curioſity, perhaps by 
: jealouſy, that he took an opportunity, 
the firſt time he could be ſpared from the 

opera at Naples, to ride poſt all night, 
= order to hear that at Rome. He enter- 

ed the pit, muffled up in a pellice, or fur 
gown, unknown by any on there; and 

after he had heard Gizziello ling a ſong, 
he 
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| hecried out, as loud as he poſſibly could, 
| bravo / brav imo! Gizziello, e Caffarelli che 
ti lo dice, tis Caffarelli who applauds—and, 
immediately quitting the theatre, he ſet 
out on his return to Naples the ſame night. 
M. L'Augier told me that the Empreſs- 
queen had been a notable muſician. Some 
years ago he had heard her ſing very 
well; and in the year 1739, when 
ſe was only twenty-two years of age, 
and very handſome, ſhe ſung a duo with 

|  Senefino, at Florence, fo well, that by 
her voice, which was then a very fine 
one, and graceful and ſteady manner, 
| ſhe ſo captivated the old man, Seneſino, 
that he could not proceed without ſhed- 
ding tears of ſatisfaction. Her imperial 


that the other day, in pleaſantry, ſhe 
told the old F auſtina, the wife of Haſſe, 
Who is till living, and upwards of ſeven- 


the firſt, meaning theo Ideſt, virtusſa in 
Europe; for her father brought her on 
the 


majeſty has ſo long been a performer, -j 


ty years of age, that ſhe thought herſelf 1 
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5 the court age,” at Vienna, when ſhe was 
only five years old, and made her fing — 
ſong, 
The whole imperial family! ie meer 5 
the Emperor perhaps juſt enough for a 
ſovereign prince, that is, with ſafficient 
hand, both on the violoncello and harp- 
dckord; to amuſe himſelf; and ſufficient 
taſte and judgment to hear, underſtand, 
and receive delight from others, A per- 
ſon of great diſtinction told me, that he 
5 ſaw, ſome years ago, four Archducheſſes 
of Auſtria, the Emperor's ſiſters, appear 
at court in the opera of Egeria, written 
by Metaſtaſio, and ſet by Haſſe, expreſsly 
for their uſe. They were then extreme- 
ly beautiful, fung and acted very well 
for princeſſes, and the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany, who was likewiſe very hand- 
| ſome, danced, in the character of Cupid. - 
I found that M. L'Augier had himſelf 
deen a good harpfichord player: he now 
reads and judges of muſic very accurately. 
During my firſt viſit, he was ſo obliging 
r 8 "as 


1 5 queen had been a notable muſician. Some 


majeſty has ſo long been a performer, 


the firſt, meaning theo Ideſt, virtuoſa in 


1 
he eried out, as loud as he poſſibly could, 
Bravo ] braviſſimo! Gizziello, > Caffarelli che 
ti li dice, tis Caffarelli who applauds—and, : 
Immediately quitting the theatre, he ſet 
out on his return to Naples the ſamenight. 
M. L'Avgier told me that the Empreſs- 


years ago he had heard her ſing very 
well; and in the year 1739, when 
| the was only twenty-two years of age, 
and very handſome, ſhe ſung a duo with 
Seneſino, at Florence, ſo well, that by 
her voice, which. was then a very fine 
one, and graceful and ſteady manner, 
ſhe ſo captivated the old man, Senefino, 
that he could not proceed without ſhed- 
ding tears of ſatisfaction. Her imperial | 


that the other day, in pleaſantry, ſhe 
told the old Fauſtina, the wife of Haſſe, 
who is ſtill living, and upwards of ſeven- 

ty years of age, that ſhe thought herſelf 


Europe; for her father brought her on 
hs ah e 1 
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the court ſtage, at Vienna, when me was 
only five years old, and made her ſing a 
ſong. 38 Fu 

The whole imperial family i is den 3 


the Emperor perhaps juſt enough for a 


ſovereign prince, that is, with ſufficient 


hand, both on the violoncello and harp- 
fichord, to amuſe himſelf; and fufficient 


_ taſte and judgment to hear, underſtand, 


and receive delight from others, A per- 


ſon of great diſtinction told me, that he 


ſav 7 ſome years ago, four Archducheſſes 
of Auſtria, the Emperor's ſiſters, appear 8 


at court in the opera of Egeria, written 
by Metaſtafio, and ſet by Haſſe, expreſoly 


for their uſe. They were then extreme 
ly beautiful, ſung and acted very well 


for princeſſes, and the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany, who was likewiſe very hand- 


ſome, danced, in the character of Cupid. 7 
1 found that M. L' Augier had himſelf 


been a good harpſichord player : he now 
reads and judges of muſic very accurately. 
During my firſt viſit, he was ſo obliging 
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as to promiſe to make me acquainted with 
with Haſſe, Gluck, Wagenſeil, Haydn, 
and all the muſicians that were worth 
my attention, in Vienna; and fixed on 
the next evening for giving me an 8 
portunity of hearing ſome of Haydn's 
quartettos, performed with the utmoſt | 
- preciſion and perfection, as well as a 
little girl, of eight or nine years old, Who 
is regarded here as a prodigy, on the ; 
harpſichord. 

Thad the honour of ai e with . 
kia excellency lord Stormont, who. had 


been ſo kindly attentive, as to invite a 


muſical party to meet me; among whom 
were Prince Poniatowſki, brother to the 
King of Poland, a great lover of muſic, 
and the count and counteſs Thun. The 
counteſs, who intereſts herſelf very much 
in every thing that concerns muſic, and 
who reads and ſpeaks Engliſh, honoured N 
my Account of the Preſent State of Ita- 
lian Muſic with an attentive peruſal, as 
lord Stormont had done before; ; this 
6 en- 
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thabled them to judge of my muſical 
wants better than I could have done in 
converſation, without bearing t too large i 4 
ſhare i u N. 
Counteſs Thun has nothing about her 

that reminds one of the pride or heavi- 5 
neſs attributed by travellers to the Ger- ; 
mans: : on the contrary, ſhe i IS naturally 
and innocently chearful and humorous : 
has ſallies of wit, and excites mirth by a 
pleaſant i irony, peculiar to herſelf. She 


5 had been ſo kind as to write a note to 


Gluck on my account, and he had re- 

5 turned, for him, a very 44811 anſwer ; 3 for 
he is as formidable a character as Han- 7 
del uſed to be: a very dragon, of whom f 
2 all are in fear. However, he had agreed 
to be viſited i in the afternoon; and lord 

| Stormont. and counteſs Thun had ex- 
tended their condeſcenſion o far as to 
Pfromiſe to carry me to him. 
But before we ſet out, the duke af Bra- 
3 and much other company, came 
; lord Stormont did me the honour to 
| brefent me to his bighnels, who is an 


8 2 ex · 


wx 
excellent judge of muſic, and who con- 
deſcended to converſe with me a conſi- 
derable time on the ſubject. This prince 
is a great traveller, having viſited Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, before his ar- 
rival in Germany. He is very lively, and 
occaſioned much mirth by his pleaſan- | 
| tries, which were all ſeaſoned with good 
humour. | 
His royal bighneſa gave me an account 1 — 
of a Portugueſe Abbe, whom lord Stor- 5 
mont and M. 1 Augier had before men- 
tioned as a perſon of a very fingular 
character; a kind of Rouſſeau, but ſtill 
more original. He is of the moſt diffi- 
cult acceſs; ; refuſes every offer of ſervice | 
in the way of money and preſents, though 
he has nothing but his maſs to ſubſiſt on, 
which. produces him juſt fifteen pence a 
day. He 18 determined to be indepen- 1 
dent, and hates to be talked of by the 
ſe and almoſt to talk to any one in 
it. The duke of Braganza, however, 
1 he had juſt intereſt ſufficient to 
make him and me acquainted ; and as 


another. 
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another ſelect muſical party was forming 


on my account, for Friday, to dine with 


lord Stormont, the duke promiſed to do 


all in his power to bring this extraordi- 


nary Abate with him. His muſical 
opinions are as ſingular as his character. 
; He plays very well on the large Spaniſh 7 
guittar, though in a very peculiar ſtyle: 
with little melody, but, with reſpect to 
harmony and modulation, in the moſt 


5 pleaſing. and original manner. 
He is a profeſſed enemy to the 588 
of Rameau, and thinks the Baſſe Fonda- 


: mentale the moſt abſurd of all inventions ; 3 

as it deſtroys all fancy, connection, and 

continuity, by perpetually tending to a 

Anal clgſe and termination of whatever 

is begun: falling a fifth, or riſing a 

fourth, cuts every thing off ſhort, r 

makes the ear, which is accuſtomed to a 
fundamental baſe, uneaſy till a paſſage i is 5 


ü finiſhed. 1 1 1 


At FIR o'clock lord Stormont” J . 


carried madame Thun, his lordſhip, and 
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myſelf, to the ben of the chevalier 
Gluck, i in the Fauxbourg st. Mark. Ae 
is very well houſed there; has a pretty 
garden, and a great number of neat, and 
elegantly. furniſhed rooms. He has no 
children ; madame Gluck, and his niece, 
who lives with him, came to receive 
us at the door, as well as the ve- 
teran compoſer himſelf. He is much 
pitted with the ſmall- -POX, and very 
coarſe in figure and look, but was ſoon 5 
got into good humour; ; and he talked, 
ſung, and played, madame Thun ob- 
ſerved, more than ever ſhe knew him 
at any one time. 
He began, upon a very bad harpſi- 8 
chord, by accompanying his niece, who 
is but thirteen years old, in two of the 


capital ſcenes of his own famous opera 
of Alcęſte. She has a powerful and well- 


| toned voice, and ſung with infinite taſte, 


fecling, expreſſion, and even execution. ; 
After theſe two ſcenes from Alcefte, he 
ſung ſeveral others, by different compo- 

WT Ee ant. Wh 
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ſers, and in different ſtyles, W 
by Traetta. 

1 was aſſured that mademoiſelle Gluck 


| had learned to ſing but two years, which, 


conſidering the perfection of her per- 


formance, really aſtoniſhed me. She be- 
. gan finging under her uncle, but he, in 
A precipitate fit of deſpair, had given her Fo 
up; when Signor Millico, arriving at 


: Vienna about the ſame time, and diſco- 


vering that ſhe had an improvable voice, 

and a docile diſpoſition, begged he might 
be allowed to teach her for a few months 
only, in order to try whether it would 


not be worth her while ſtill to perſevere 


in her muſical ſtudies, notwithſtanding n 
the late deciſion againſt her; which he 
ſuſpected had its riſe from the 1 im patience 
and impetuoſity of the uncle, more than 


the want of genius in the niece. Her 


3 performance now is an equal proof of the 


ſagacity and penetration of Signor Mil- 
lico, in making this diſcovery, and of 


"the excellent method with which he 
conveys his inſtructions ; for this young 
N 5 
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lady has ſo well caught his taſte and ex- 
preſſion, and made them ſo much her 
own, that they have none of the cold- 
neſs of imitation, but ſeem wholly de- 
| rived from her own feelings ; ; anditis a 
ſtyle of ſinging, perhaps, ſtill more irre- 
fiſtibly grateful and enchanting in a fe- 
male, than even in Signox Millico him- 
ſelf. „ 5 
Mademoiſelle Gluck is thin, ſeems 


of a delicate conftitution, and, as the 


ſings ſo much in earneſt, 1 ſhould fear 
for her health if ſhe were to make 


ſinging a profeſſion ; ; but ſhe is not in- 1 


tended for a public performer. 
When ſhe had done, her uncle was 
. prevailed upon to fog hichſelf; and, with 


CT” little voice as poſſible, he contrived to 


entertain, and even delight the company, 


uin a very: bigh degree ; 4 for, with the 


richneſs of accompaniment, the energy 


ond vehemence of his manner in the A 


legros, and his judicious expreſſion in 
the flow move ments, he ſo well com- 


pen- 
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penſated for the want of voice that it 
was a defect which v Was ſoon entry for- 
8 gotten. | : 
He was fo good-humoured as to per- 


form almoſt his whole opera of Alceſte ; 
many admirable things in a ſtill later 
opera of his, called Paride ed Elena; and 


in a French opera, from Racine's Ipli- 
genie, which he has juſt compoſed. This 


laſt, though he had not as yet committed 


a note of it to paper, was ſo well digeſted TE 


in his head, and his retention is ſo won 


| derful, that he ſung it nearly from the : 
| beginning to the end, with as much rea- 
5 dineſs as if he had had a fair ſeore befors . 


him. 


the relation which each part bears to 


the whole; the general caſt of each 
cha- 


His invention is, I believe, dint 
by any other compoſer who now lives, 
or has ever exiſted, particularly in dra- 
matic painting, and theatrical effects. 
He ſtudies a poem a long time before he 
thinks of ſetting it. He conſiders well 
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character, and aſpires more at ſatisfying 


the mind, than flattering the ear. This 
18 not only being a friend to poetry, but 
a poet himſelf; and if he had language 

ſulcient, of any other kind than that 
of ſound, in which to expreſs his ideas, * 
am certain he would be a great poet: a8 
it is, muſic, in his hands, is a moſt co- 
pious, nervous, elegant, and expreſſive 
language. It ſeldom happens that a 
ſingle air of his operas can be taken out 

of its niche, and ſung ſingly, with much a 


effect; the whole i is a chain, of which k--- 


5 detached ſingle link is but of ſmall i im- 


| portance. 


If it be poſſible for the partizans of 


old Prench muſic to hear any other than 


: that, of Lulli and Rameau, with pleaſure, 
it muſt be M. Gluck's Iphigenie, i in which 


55 he has ſo far accommodated himſelf to 


the national taſte, ſtyle, and language, as 
N frequently to imitate and adopt them. 
The chief obſtacles to his fame, perhaps, 
among his contracted judges, but which 


wall 


1 1 


will * moſt acceptable to others, i is that 
there is frequently melody, and always | 
\ meaſure, in his muſic, though ſet to 
French words, and for a Jerious French 
opera. „ „5 


1 reminded M. Gluck of his air, Roſe 


: rena i Me %% Ciglio, which was in ſuch | 
great favour i in England, ſo long ago as 

the year 174 5; and prevailed upon him, 
Not only to fing that, but ſeveral others 


of his firſt and moſt favourite airs. He 


told me that he owed entirely to Eng- 
land the ſtudy of nature in his dramatic 


compoſitions : he went thither at a very 


diſadvantageous period; Handel was then 
ſo high in fame, that no one would will- 
ingly liſten to any other than to his 
com poſitions. The rebellion broke out; 
all foreigners were regarded as dangerous | 
FT to the ſtate; the opera-houſe was ſhut 

up, by order of the Lord Chamberlain, 
and it was with great difficulty and ad- 
dreſs that lord Middleſex obtained per- 


miſſion to open it again, with a temporary 
and 
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and political performance, La Caduta de 
Giganti. This Gluck worked upon with 

fear and trembling, not only on account of 
the few friends he had in England, but 
from an app: ehenſion of riot and popu- 

lar fury, at the opening of a theatre, in 
which none but foreigners and 
were employed. 

Hie then ſtudied the Engliſh taſte ; TR 

remarked particularly what the audience 8 

ſeemed moſt to feel; and finding that 


pPlainneſs and ſimplicity had the greateſt 


effect upon them, he has, ever ſince that 
time, endeavoured to write for the voice, 
more in the natural tones of the human 
affections and paſſions, than to flatter 
: the lovers of deep ſcience or difficult 
execution; and it may be remarked, that 
moſt of his airs in Orfeo are as plain and 
ſimple as Engliſh ballads; and the addi- 
tions that were made to it when firſt 
performed in England. by Meſſrs. Bach 
and Guglielmi, were of ſo different a 
f texture, though excellent i in another way, 


that 


F EH 

: that they deſtroyed the unity of Riyle and 
chara&eriſtic ſimplicity, for which, when 

performed at Vienna, this Productieg » was | 
fo much admired. 

M. Gluck has Jeveloned. his ideas of | 
the neceſſary requiſites of dramatic muſic 
ſo fully, in his dedication of Alceſte, to 3 
the Grand Duke of Tuſcany; and has 
| given his reaſons for deviating from the 

beaten track, with ſo much force and 
freedom, that I ſhall make no apology for . 


preſenting my readers, with an extract 5 


_— it... 
When n to Fu this poem, 
it, was my deſign to diveſt the muſic 
206 « entirely of all thoſe abuſes with which 
the vanity of ſingers, or the too great 
„ complacency of compoſers, has ſo long 
60 er the Italian opera, and ren- 
6 * dered the moſt beautiful dae 5 
708 + ceeGime and N 5 t was my 
** intention to confine muſic to its true 
6 dramatic province, of aſſiſting poe- 
9 00 tical 
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* tical expreſſion, and of augmenting the 
© jntereſt of the fable, without inter- 

6 rupting the action, or chilling it with | 

L uſeleſs and ſuperfluous ornaments ; for 
the office of muſic, when joined to 
. poetry, ſeemed to me, to reſemble that 
« of colouring i in a correct and well diſ- 
« poſed deſign, where the lights and 
* ſhades only ſeem to animate the fi- 
_ © gures, without altering the out- line. 
: determined therefore not to ſtop 
40 an actor, in the beat of a ſpirited dia- 
“ logue, for a tedious ritornel; nor to 
40 impede the progreſs of paſſion, by 

s lengthening a ſingle ſyllable of a fa- 

V yourite word, merely to diſplay agility 
«of throat; and I was equally inflexible 

 *.jn my reſolution, not to employ the 

4 © orcheſtra to fo poor a purpoſe, as that 

« of giving time for the recovery of c 

« breath, ſufficient for a long and un- 

4 meaning cadence. 


nen thought i it neceſſary to hurry 
E through. the ſecond part of a fong, 


ce * though 
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« though the moſt impaſſioned and im- 
portant, in order to repeat the words 
of the firſt part, regularly four tinies, 
1 merely to finiſh the air, where the 


4 ſenſe is unfiniſned, and to give an op- 


« portunity to the linger, of ſhewing 
that he has the impertinent power 
of varying paſſages, and diſguiſing 
them, till they ſhall be no longer 
e known to the compoſer himſelf; ; in 
Et. hort; 1 tried to baniſh all thoſe vices 
„ of the mufical drama, againſt which, 
good ſenſe and reaſon have in vain fo 
long exclaimed.” 5 
1 imagined, that the overture ought 
« to ptepare the audience for the action 
* of the piece, and ſerve as a kind of 
Fx argument to it; that the inſtrumental. 
48; accompaniment ſhould be regulated by 
4 ec the- intereſt of the drama, and not 
« leave a void in the dialogue between 
the air and recitative; that it ſhould 
neither break into the ſenſe and con- 
* nexion of a period, nor wantonly i in- 
* terrupt 


% 
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40 terrupt the energy or heat of the 
cc action. 


« And, laſtly, it was my opinion, that 


ec my farſt and chief care, as a dramatic 
compoſer, was to aim at a noble ſim- 
* plicity ; and I have accordingly ſhun- 


CO ned all parade of unnatural difficulty, 
in favour of clearneſs; nor have I 
e ſought or ſtudied novelty, if it did not 
c ariſe naturally from the ſituation of 


« the character, and poetical exprefſion ; | 


* and there is no rule of compoſition, 


6 * which 1 have not thought it my duty 


* 6 facrifice, in order to favour Paſſion, 
* and produce « effects. 


F rom this extract, hs FT will in- 


fer, that the ſymphonies to the ſongs 
in his opera of Alceſte, are few and ſhort; 
that there are no diviſions in the. voice- | 


parts; no formal cloſes at the end; 


ſcarce any but accompanied recitatives, 


and that not one da capo is to be found 


throughout the piece; which, fay thoſe 
who have ſeen it repreſented, was ſo 


truly 
9 
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i truly theatrical and intereſting, that they 
could not keep their eyes a moment off 
the Rage, during the whole performance, 
having their attention ſo irritated'; and 
their conſternation ſo raiſed; that they 
were kept in perpetual anxiety, between 
hope and feat for the event, till the laſt 
ſcene of the drama; ſo that the muſic 
only gave energy of ſoftneſs to the decla- 
mation, as the different fituations of the 
| ſeveral characters required. The ſyllables 
were indeed lengthened, and the tones 
of ſpeech aſcertained, but ſpeech it ſtill 
Was, even in the airs, which ate almoſt 
all of what the Ttalians call the + Parents 85 
; or ſpeaking kind. 
But though M. Gluck ſtudies fimple 
1 nature ſo much in his cantilena, ot voĩce- 
part z yet, in his accompaniments, he 
is not only often learned, but elaborate ; 
and in this particular, he is even more 
| than a poet and muſician, he is an excel- 
5 lent painter; his inſtruments frequently | 
Vor. I. e deli - 
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| delineate the fituation of the actor, and 
give a high colouring to paſſion. 
While the chevalier Gluck was ſing- 
ing, count Brühl, a great dilettante, join- 
ed the company; he is a ſon of the fa- 
mous Saxon miniſter, and plays in 5 
very maſterly manner upon ſeveral in- 
ſtruments. 6 
From hence I was carried by lors 
Stormont to general Valmoden' 6 the 
Daniſh miniſter, quite on the oppolite 
| fide of the city. There was an afſem-, 
bly of foreign miniſters, and his. lord- 
- ſhip did me the honour to preſent. me to 
: the whole Corps diplomatique. 
Thus ended this buſy and important 


day, in which ſo much was ſaid and 


done, that it ſeemed to contain the events ; 


of a much longer period, and I could 5 


hardly perſuade myſelf, at night, upon 
recollecting the ſeveral incidents, that 
they had all happened in the ſpace of 

about twelve hours. 


: Thurſday 
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Thurſday zd. At eleven o'clock. this 
morning, by appointment, I waited upon 
lord Stormont, who was ſo kind as to go 


with me to the public library ; and there, 


after being preſented by his lordſhip to 
the librarians, and known to have the 


| honour of being countenanced by him, 
4 was not only at liberty to enter the 
| Hbrary every day at the uſual hours, but 
had admiſſion even on holidays, and in 
vacation time, when it was denied to 
en; and was likewiſe favoured with 
the attendance and affiſtance 4 the 5 
keepers of the books, at all times, with 


unlimited politeneſs and courteſy. 


This library, which has not long been 
open to the public, is in poſſeſfion of a very 
. conſiderable number of manuſcripts, as 
well as of ancient and modern printed : 
books. The building has been lately 
| enlarged, and the number of books great- 

ly augmented by a purchaſe of the library 


of the late prince Eugene. The cele- 
brated phyſician, baron Van Swieten, 
Ta lately 
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lately deceaſed, had been many years 
principal librarian, an office which was 
vacant during my reſidence at Vienna. Wt 
The principal room of the library is 
of an immenſe ſize, extremely lofty and 
much ornamented. There are marble 


| ſtatues i in it of the Emperors Charles the 1 


Vtb, and Leopold. The books bave 
El lately undergone. a new arrangement, and 
a new catalogue has been likewiſe made 
of them, by one of the cuſtodi, or keepers, 
There is a large room ſet apart for | 
readers and tranſcribers, and another for 
a the librarians and their aſſiſtants — 
In my way to lord Stormont's, I ſtep- 
ped into St, Michael's church, in order 
to examine ay erbte, as it is ang that 
Mr. ae e on account of the „. 
diſpoſition of its keys. This inſtrument : 
5 has no front, the great pipes are placed, - 
4 in an elegant manner, on each ſide of the | 
: gallery, and there is a box only in the 
middle, of about four teek ſquare, for the 
keys 
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keys and ſtops; ſo that the weſt wind" 

is left quite open. The compaſs of the 

organ, in the manuals, extends only from 
double E in the baſe, to C in alt; but 
the pedals of moſt German organs have 
an octave lower than the loweſt note of 
the keys that are played by the hands, 

Which is the caſe with this inſtrument. 
It has forty ſtops, and three ſets of keys, 
which, by a ſpring of communication, 
can be played all together. The pipes 
are well-toned; and Mr. Wegerer, the 
preſent organiſt, though neither remark- 
able for taſte or fancy, plays ir in a full and : 
n nie, 
© t. Croix was another clidich which I 
entered this morning, and here T heard a 
band play during a mefſa baſſa; but the 
muſic was bad; and performance worſe; 

however, I was hemmed in by the crowd, 
and forced to ſtay and hear it, for near 
an hour; before I'could- get out decently. | 
This morning, the Abate Taruff was 

0 obliging as to return oy viſit. He 


13 had 
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bad already run over my book, and was 
| ſufficiently apprized of my purſuits; after 
a long converſation at my lodging, he 
carried me to Signor Adolfo Haſſe, Who 
lives i in a handſome houſe in the ſuburbs, 
called the Landſtraſs. Signora F auſtina 
was at the window, and ſeeing. us ſtop 
at the door came to meet us; I was pre- 
ſented to her by my conductor. She is 
a ſhort, brown, ſenfible, and lively old 
| woman ; ſaid ſhe was much pleaſed to 
= Cavaliere Tngleſe, as ſhe had former- 
| ly been honoured with great marks of 
favour i in England. | 
Signor Haſſe ſoon entered the room; 
5 he is tall, and rather large in ſize, but 
it is eaſy to imagine, that in his younger 
5 days, he muſt have been a robuſt and fine 
figure ; great gentleneſs and goodneſs ap- 


pear in his countenance and manners. 


He ſeems to have been more ill- treated 


by time than Fauſtina, though he is 


younger than her by ten years. I pre- 
ſented him a letter, which Sir James 
Gray 


1 
3 Gray had done me the honout to write 5 

to him, and which he kept a good while 

in his hand unread, through politeneſs ; 
but during this time the Abate Taruffi 
was giving an account of the views, with 
which I had already travelled through 
France and Italy, and which had now 
. brought me to the capital of the German 
api. : 5 
I had but a ſhort time to ſtay, being 

ede at M. L'Augier' 8 concert, where, 
as it was made on my account, 1 ſhould 
have been extremely aſhamed to arrive 
; late; and yet, I was ſo impatient to ſee 
two perſons of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit, 


as Haſſe and Fauſtina, that I could not 


_ reſiſt my defire of going with Signor Ta- 
ruffi, only for a quarter of an hour. At 
5 length Signor Haſſe begged leave to re- 
tire to the light, in order to peruſe the 
letter which 1 had delivered to him; 
during which time his two daughters 
came in; they are about twenty-eight. 


or thirty yours of age, perfectly well- 
p 4 bred 
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bred and agreeable in their manners, and 
diſcover, immediately, that great care has 
been taken of their education. They 
read Engliſh, and ſpeak it alittle. 
When Miſs Davies, who played the Ar- 
| monica, and her ſiſter, who ſung the firſt - 
| woman's part laſt year, in the great opera 
at Naples, reſided at Vienna, they lodged 


in the ſame houſe with the Haſſe family: 


and it was during this period, that the 
: daughters of Signor Haſſe learned Eng- 
lich of the two Miſs Davies's ; and that 
this great maſter, by his inſtructions, en- 
abled the youngeſt of them to ſing the 
_ principal part in the rſh opera of Eu- 
rope. ho 
Signor Haſſe ſoon 8 and was 
fo eaſy and ſoft in his behaviour, that I 
elt myſelf as well acquainted with him 
in this quarter of an hour, as if I had 
known him twenty years, I faid all 
the civil things to him and the Fauſtina, 
that ſo ſhort a time would allow; indeed, 
nothing more than I felt ; for from his 


works ; 
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Works I had received a great part of my 
moſt early mufical pleaſure, and the de- 
light they afforded me in youth, has not 

been diminiſhed ſince, by a more general 

acquaintance with the writings of other 

great compoſers; ; and therefore ſaying, 
| that to ſee and converſe with him were 

FT among the moſt intereſting concerns 

: which had brought me to Vienna ; that 
his name was well known in England, : 
and that he had long been by magnus 
Apollo, was moſt true. He received all 
this very humbly, and ſaid, that he had 
often been invited, and had often wiſhed 

1 ; to go to England, as he had known many 

perſons of that kingdom, from whom be 
had received great civilities. 
ls aſfked him, if it would be poſſible to 
obtain a liſt of his works; but he faid he 
did not know it himſelf. However, he 
| promiſed to try to recollect the principal 
of them, and the Fauſtina offered to 
help him. It was with infinite reluctance . 
that I put an end to my viſit, juſt as we 
8 5 had 
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had made an acquaintance, and the worſt 
and formal part of the buſineſs was over; 


however, he invited me to come again 
as often as I could, enquired my lodg- 
ings, hoped I ſhould reſide ſome time at 
Vienna, and other ſuch common civili- 
ties as are little attended to, when be- 
ſtowed by perſons that are indifferent te 
us; but which, when uttered. by thoſe 
we love and reverence, make a deep i im- 
Preſſion. : 


From hence I went to Mr. L'Augier's 6 
concert, which was begun by the child 
of eight or nine years old, whom he 
had mentioned to me before, and who 
played two difficult leſſons of Scarlatti, 
with three or four by M. Becke, upon a 
ſmall, and not good Piano forte. The 
neatneſs of this child's execution did not 


ſo much ſurpriſe me, though uncommon, 

= her expreſſion. BY 2 the pranos and 
fortes were ſo judiciouſſy attended to; 
and there was ſuch ſhading off ſome paſ- 
ſages, and force given to others, as no- 


thing 
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5 ching but the beſt teaching or oreateſ} 


5 natural feeling and ſenſibility could pro- 


duce. I enquired of Signor Giorgio, an 


Italian, who attended her, upon what in- 
ſtrument ſhe uſually practiſed at home, 5 
and was anſwered, on the Clavichord.” 
This accounts for her expreſſion, and 
cConvinces me, chat children ſhould learn 
upon that, or a Piano Forte, very early, - 


and be obliged to give an expreſſion to 


lady Coventry's Minuet, or whatever is 
5 their firſt tune; otherwiſe, after long 
practice on a monotonous harpſichord, . 
however uſeful for ſtrengthening _ 


| hand, the caſe is hopeleſs. 


The company was very numerous, and 
compoſed of perſons of great rank; there 
was the Princeſs Piccolomini, to whom 
4 had been honoured with a letter; the 
duke of Braganza, prince Poniatowſky, 
lord Stormont, general Valmoden and 


his lady, count Brühl, the duke of Breſ- 


ciano, &c. &c. It was one of the fineſt aſ· 
ſemblies I ever ſaw. When the child 
| MED had 
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had done Papi M. Mut, a good per- 
former, played a piece on the ſingle harp, 
withaut pedals, which renders it a very 
difficult inſtrument, as the performer is 
| obliged to make the ſemitones by braſs 
rings with the left hand, which being 
placed at the top of the harp, are not 
only hard to get at, but diſagreeable to 
hear, from the noiſe, which, by a ſudden 
motion of the hand they occaſion. The 
| ſecret of producing the ſemitones by pe- 
dals, is not yet arrived at Vienna; and 
the double harp is utterly unknown there. 
This player, though highly eſteemed, did | 
not fulfil all my ideas of the power of 
that inſtrument. i | 
The room was too much crowded for 
full pieces: ſome trios only were played 
by Signor Giorgi, a ſcholar of Tartini, 
Conforte, a ſcholar of Pugnani, and by 
count Brühl, who is an excellent per- 
former on many inſtruments, particularly 
the violin, violoncello, and mandoline. | 
The Mere they executed were com- 


poſed 
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170 by Huber, a poor man, who plays | 
dhe tenor at the playhouſe; but it was 


excellent muſic, ſimple, clear, rich in 


good harmony, and frequently abounding 
with fancy and contrivance, 

Friday 4.: I his: morning Signor Ta- 5 
ru ffi did me the honour of preſenting me 
to the biſhop of Epheſus, Monſignore Viſ- 
conti, the pope's nuncio at the imperial 
court, and deſcended from the famous 
family of Viſconti, which once poſſeſſed 
the ſovereingty of Milan *. His excel- 
lency i is a notable muſician, and ſings in 
a very pleaſing manner; he condeſcended 
to honour me with a long converſation, 
on the ſubject of muſic, and of my voyage 
into Italy. and even to ſhew and fing 
with me, ſome manuſcript. canons, of 
which he was pleaſed to permit me ta, 
take copies 5 he likewiſe | gave me an Ita- 


5 * Matthew Viſconti, ſurnamed the Great, 3 | 
3 ſovereign of Milan, in 1313; and 
John Galeas Viſconti his grandſon, who died in 


1402, was the moſt erlenrets of all the dukes of | 
Milan. i N 


Jian 
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Han ſonnet, tranſcribed with his own hand 
which Metaſtafio had written at the de- 

fire of the preſent king of Poland, to a 
favourite Poliſh minuet, ſent by that 
prince from Warſaw to Vienna for that 
purpoſe ; and he finiſhed by inviting me 
to dine with him on Sunday. 

The Emperor went this day, for a month, 
to Laxemberg, where his mother, the 
Empreſs- queen then was; on this oc 
ſion, almoſt all the firſt people of Vis 
enna were preparing to follow him. 
The night before his departure, at a kind 
of riding-houſe in the ſuburbs, there was 

2 ſpecies of tilts and tournaments, which 
the Gemans call Carrouſel, ein Thurnier 
zu Pferd, oder Ringelrennen. The Em- 

peror himſelf was one of the combatants 
on this occaſion; after which his imperial 
majeſty gave fire-works on the Danube, 
at which he was likewiſe preſent ; ; but by . 

viſiting Signor Haſſe, and by being at M. 

L'Augier's concert, I was prevented from 
going thither myſelf. „„ 
The 


L 
The muſical party, which dined to-day be 
at lord Stormont's, was ſelect, and: i in the 
| higheſt: degree entertaining and pleaſing. 
It conſiſted of the prince Poniatowſki, 
the duke of Braganza, the Portugueſe 
miniſter, count and countefs Thun, M. 
L'Augier, the Chevalier, madame and : 
mademoiſelle Gluck, the Abate Coſta, 
&. This Abate is the exraordinary 
muſician that I mentioned before, Who, 
diſdaining to follow the ſteps of others. 
has ſtruck out a new road, both as com- 
poſer and performer, which it is wholly- 
impoſſible to deſcribe: all I can ſay of his 
productions is, that in them melody is 
lefs attended to than harmony and un- 
common modulation; and that the time 
N Th always difficult to make out, from the 
great number of ligatures and fractions; 
; however, bis muſic, when well executed, 
which happens but: ſeldom, has a very 
. fingular and pleaſing effect: but it is 
certainly too much the work of art to 
afford 
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afford great delight to oy ears but mals 
of the learned. 7 
This Abate is poſſeſſed af ; as oY a 
love for independence as M. Rouſſeau; 
8 refuſes every kind of aſſiſtance from 
the rich, though poor, with ſuch inflex- 
bility, that the duke of Braganza and he 
had a contention, which laſted a fort- 
night or three weeks, upon the following 
| occaſion, in which, however, the Abate 
remained victorious. | Baits” 
He wanted very much to correct the 
| imperfections of the finger-board of his 
guittar, which being ſtrung with catgut 
and having three ſtrings to each tone, 
he found it frequently happen, that theſe 
ſtrings, though perfectly in uniſon, when 
open, were out of tune when ſtopped, 
and this at ſome of the frets more than 
others 3 in order to obviate this, an in- 


genious mechanic was found, who, is 


” great ſtudy and pains, invented moveable 
” frots for each firing ; but as theſe were 


made 
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made of braſs, and had taken up much 
of the workman's time to accommodate, 
| they amounted to four or five florins, a 
ſum the Abate could not afford to pay, 
and yet he would by no means allow the 
duke of Braganza to do it. At length 
; the diſpute was ended by the duke taking 
the inſtrument at prime coſt, and the 
Abate inventing a more cheap and 
ſimple method of correcting the finger- N 
board of another, and this he effected 
xn the following manner: he placed 
longitudinally, under the upper cover- 
ing, or veneer, as many rows of cat- 
gut ſtrings as there were ſtrings upon 
his inſtrument; then cutting through the 
ebony at each fret, and laying theſe under- 
ſtrings open he placed under them little 
moveable bits of ebony, which rendered 
the chords upon his inſtrument equally 
| perfect i in all keys. He can, at pleaſure, 
take off this finger board laterally 3 and 
as bis modulation is very learned and 5 


extraneous, this expedient was the more 
Vol. I. : :U- neceſ- 
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| neceſſary. But his compoſitions are not 
more original in this particular than in 
the meaſure; which, from its ſingula- 
rity, is very difficult to feel, and, conſe- 


quently, to keep with any degree of 
exactneſs. 

He played two movements on his 
I guittar, before dinner, the ſubjects of 
which, as nearly as 1 can remember, 


were theſe : 
Andante. . 


EY lice between: this Abate and the 
calle Gluck, during dinner, and we 
all three talked more than we eat. Gluck 

. recounted to me the difficulties he had 
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— 


met with in diſciplining the band, boti 


of vocal and inſtrumental performers, at 


the rehearſals of - Orfeo, which was the 


firſt of his operas that was truly drama- 
tic; and even after it had ſucceeded with 
the public, at the coronation of the pre- 
ſent Emperor, as king of the Romans, 


pvpon which occaſion it was firſt perform- 


ed, the Empreſs-queen did not like it; 


however, hearing every one ſpeak favour- 

ably of it at court, and finding it the 
general topic of converſation, ſhe deter- : 
mined to give it a ſecond hearing ; afſtef 
which, her imperial majeſty expreſſed her 


approbation of this opera, by ſending 
the poet Calſabigi a diamond ring, and 


Gluck a rich purſe, lined with a nee 


| ducats. 


A few years ſince, a comic opera of 
2 Gluck's was performed at the Elector 
Palatine's theatre, at Schwetzingen: ; his 
Electoral highneſs was much ſtruck with 
the muſic, and enquired who had com- 
poſed i it; and, upon being informed that 


U 3 8 it 
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it was the production of an honeſt Ger- 
man, who loved old hock; © I think, 
« ſays the Elector, he deſerves to be: 
e made drink for his trouble;” and or- 
dered him a tun, not indeed quite ſo big 
as that at Heidelberg, but a very large 
one, and full of excellent wine. 
After dinner, a duet, for two violins, 
by the Abate, was tried by himſelf and 
M. Startzel, an excellent player, and as 
good a muſician. This performer is re- 


markably happy in the compoſition of 


ballet and pantomime muſic, for the 
theatre ; but the Abate Coſta's duo: was 
ſo difficult, both in time and ſtyle, that 
it was never well performed after twenty 
or thirty trials. „%%% 
At length the company, which was 
now much encreaſed, became impatient 
to hear mademoiſelle Gluck fing, which 


, ſhe did, ſometimes with her uncle's ac- 


companiment, on the harpſichord only, 
and ſometimes with more inſtruments, 
in ſo exquiſite a manner, that I could not 
rs ea 


. 
conceive it poſſible for any vocal per- 
formance to be more perfect. 
dhe executed, admirably, ſeveral entire 


ſcenes in her uncle's operas, of which 


the muſic was ſo truly dramatic, pictu- 
reſque, and well expreſſed, that, if my 


| conjecture be admiſſible, of the firſt vocal 
muſic being the voice of paſſion and cry 
of nature, the chevalier Gluck's compo- 


fitions, and his niece's performance, en- 
ö tirely fulfil that idea. 


It is in ſcenes of great diſtreſs, in 


which the human heart is torn by com- 


plicated miſery, by « horrors accumu- 
| late,” that Gluck, tranſported beyond 

the bound of ordinary genius, gives ſuch 

energy and colouring to paſſion, as to 
become at once poet, painter, and mu- 
fician. He ſeems to be the Michael 
Angelo of muſic, and is as happy in 


painting difficult attitudes, and ſituations 


of the mind, as that painter was of the 
body; indeed, his expreſſion of paſſion 
may ſometimes be too ſtrong for common 
: U3 | hear- 
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| hearers : but, 


II echappe ſouvent des ſons à la douleur, 
Qui ſont faux pour oreille, & ſont vrais pour la cceur, | 
| Y Dora. 
Between the vocal parts of this delight- 
ful concert, we had ſome exquiſite quar- 


tets, by Haydn, executed in the utmoſt | 


| perfection ; the firſt violin by M. Startz- | 

ler, who played the Adagios with un- 

common feeling and expreſſion; the ſe- 
cond violin by M. Ordonetz; count Brühl 
played the tenor, and M. Weigel, an ex- 
cellent performer on the violoncello, the 
baſe. All who had any ſhare in this 
concert, finding the company attentive, 
and in a diſpoſition to be pleaſed, were 
animated to that true pitch of enthuſiaſm, 
which, from the ardor of the fire within 
them, is communicated to others, and 
ſets all around in a blaze; ſo that the 
contention between the performers and 
hearers, was only who ſhould pleaſe, and 
who ſhould applaud the moſt! , 


When 


When this Wußte repaſt was over, I 

went home with M. L'Augier, to hear 
2 Florentine poet, the Abate Caſti, re- 
| peat his own verſes, which he did from 
memory, for ſeveral hours, without the 


leaſt ſtop or heſitation. Lord Stormont. 


and moſt of the company came after us, 
and ſtayed till twelve o'clock. This 
poet has energy, humour, fire, and in- 
vention; he has verſified ſome of Boc- 
caccio's and Voltaire's looſeſt tales, and | 
Written other very free ones himſelf. 
Saturday 5th. This morning was 
; ſpent i in the imperial library, and at the 
counteſs Thun's, who was on the point 
of going to Laxemberg for a longer time 
than I was likely to ſtay at Vienna. This 
was an afflicting circumſtance, as her 
houſe was always open to me, and | 
ſhe did every thing in her power to pro- 
cure me entertainment and ſervices, 
She was Now ſurrounded by her friends, 
who, though they were not in my ſitu- 
ation, but were ſure of ſeeing her again 
ba: very 
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very ſoon, either here, or at Laxem- | 
berg; yet they had almoſt tears in 
their eyes, at the thoughts of 5 
her, only for a few days. During this 
viſit ſhe was fo kind as to produce all 
her muſical curioſities, for me to hear and 
ee, before we parted. Her taſte 1 is ad- 
mirable, and her execution light, neat, 
and feminine; however, ſhe told me that 
ſhe had played much better than at pre- 
ſent, and humourouſly added, that ſhe 
had had fix children, and that 60 every 
s one of them had taken ſomething from 
. her. She is 2 chearful, lively, _ 
beneficent being, whom every one here 
ſeems to love as a favourite ſiſter. She 
is niece to the once handſome prince 
Lobkowitz, who was in England in 


174 5 and 46, and much connected with 
the famous count St. Germain, Who 


made ſo much noiſe at that time, | not 
only with his fiddle, but his myſterious 
conduct and equivocal character. This 
prince is now retired from the world, | 


and 


17 1 
and will not ſee even his Winde and 
beſt friends for many months together. 

He had cultivated muſic ſo far, as not 
only to play and to judge well, but even 


to compoſe in a ſuperior manner; and 


bis niece gave me ſeveral of his pieces, 


Fw. which had great merit and novelty, par- 


5 ticularly a ſong for two orcheſtras, which 
no maſter in Europe need be aſhamed of. 
In conſequence of the application which 


N lord Stormont had kindly made for my 


being introduced to Metaſtaſio, his lord- 
| ſhip had received a very polite meſſage : 
from him, with an aſſurance that he ſhould 
be glad to ſee him and me, any evening his 
excellency would be pleaſed to appoint. 
This was a moſt deſirable circumſtance, 
as Metaſtaſio is uſually inacceſſible of an 
afternoon, to all but his three or four 
| ſelect friends, I and i in a morning nothing 
but a general converſation could be ob- 
tained. Lord Stormont being engaged | 
every day till Saturday, fixed on that af- 
ternoon for gentifying my deſire of ſee- 


g ing 
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ing and converſing with the favourite 
poet of every muſician, who has the leaſt | 
knowledge of the Italian language. Sa- 
turday was now come, and I was big 
with expectation for the event. 
At fix o'clock in the evening lord 
Stormont carried me to him. We found 
only one of his particular friends with 
: him, who is likewiſe one of the imperial 5 
librarians, and the perſon to whom I 


had been introduced at the library, and 
who had arranged the viſit. 
. - great poet is lodged, as many 
= other great poets. have been before him, 
in a very exalted fituation, up no leſs 
than four pair of ſtairs. Whether mo- 
dern bards prefer the ſublimity of this 
5 abode, on account of its being ſomewhat 
on a level with Mount Parnaſſus, nearer 
their ſire Apollo, or in the neighbour- 
hood of gods in general, I ſhall not de- 
termine ; but a more plain and humble 
reaſon can be aſſigned for Metaſtaſio's L 
Habitazion being « twice two ſtories 


high,“ 
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rogative which the Emperor enjoys at 


Ar. flor of every houſe and palace in 
that city, ſix or eight privileged places 
only excepted. On this account, princes, 
2 ambaſſadors, and nobles, uſually inhabit 
the ſecond ſtories ; and the third, fourth, 
and even fifth floors, the houſes being 


very large and high, are well fitted up. 
for the reception of opulent and noble 
families; ; and our poet, though he c- 


cupies that part of a houſe, which, 


ceeding good and elegant apartment, in 
which an imperial laureate may, with all 


due dignity, hold dalliance with the Muſes. 


He received us with the utmoſt chear- 


5 fulneſs and good- breeding; and I was 
no leſs aſtoniſhed than pleaſed at finding * 
him look ſo well; he does not ſeem more 
than fifty years of age, though he is at 
leaſt 


high, 1 if we | conſider the peculiar pre- 


Vienna, of appropriating, to the uſe of ; 
the officers of his court and army, the 


England, is thought only fit for don - 


tics to ſleep in, has, nevertheleſs, an ex- 
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leaſt ſeventy-two®; and, for that time of 
: life, heis the handſomeſt man Iever beheld. 
There are painted on his countenance 
all the genius, goodneſs, propriety, bene 
volence, and rectitude, which conſtantly 
characteriſe his writings. I could not 
| keep my eyes off his face, it was ſo 
pleaſing and worthy of contemplation. 
His converſation was of a piece with his 
N 1 , and 15 05 


communicative about 1 than we 


expected; for, in general, he avoids en- 


tering deep into any particular ſubject. 
He ſet off, however, by ſaying, that he 


could furniſh me with very few new lights 
relative to my enquiries, as he had never 


conſidered them with ſufficient attention; 3 


however, in the courſe of our converſation 
he diſcovered himſelf to have a very good 5 


* There is an edition of his opera of Giuſtino 
extant, which was printed in 1713; and as he was 
ſaid to have been fourteen when he wrote that poem 
it throws his birth into the laſt centurye.. 


| gene- 
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general knowledge both of the hilary 
=. and! theory of muſic; and 1 was very 
5 much flattered to find his ſentiments 

correſpond with my own in on, doubt- | 


ful particulars. ART 
We diſcuſſed the following fabjegss : 


the muſical ſcales of the ancient Greeks; 
their melody, chorus, modes, and de- 
clamation; 3 the origin of modern har- 
mony and operas ; ; the fondneſs for fugues 
in the laſt century, and for noiſe | in 


Us, Cc. .. 


He ſeems rather pleaſed with Mr. ; 
Hoole's' tranſlation of the two firſt vo. . 
lumes of his works; bilt thinks, with 
me, that if he has failed, it is more in 
the ſongs than recitatives: however, in 


excuſe for Mr: Hoole, he ſays, that the 


caſe is hopeleſs in tranſlating Italian 
a poetry, for the language itſelf is ſo ſoft 
and muſical, that no other can furniſh 
words equivalent in ſweetneſs. He likes 


no one of the many thouſand tranſlations 


and imitations of his Grazie agÞ Inganni 


tuoi. 
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tuci. I aſked him, if he 1 was ener of 
a duo to theſe words, which I had pro- 
cured many years ago, and. ſung him the 
two or three firſt- hers 3 and he laid, 
6e ſomething V 
We talked of the eren editions of : 
his works ; 4: he, thinks thoſe of Paris and 
Turin, in ten volumes, are the moſt. 
| complete and correct. Theſe. contain all 
that he intended to publiſh, except the 
opera of Ruggiero, performed at Milan 
laſt year; lord Stormont lamented that 
the pieces were not arranged in an exact 
chronological order; but. Metaſtaſio ſaid, 
that it was of little moment: to the pub» 
lic whether he wrote Artaſerſe or Didone 
firſt ; however, he confeſſed, that there 
were ſome particulars which gave birth 
to ſeveral of theſe pieces, hich perhapp 
ſhould be known. 
Here he told us, that when his miſ- 
treſs, the Empreſs-queen was going to be 
married to the duke of Lorrain, he was 
applied to for an opera on the occaſion, 
and 


LC 1 0 
and he had only eighteen days allowed 
bim to write it in. He immediately 
| eried out, that it was impoſſible ; but, 
when he got home, he ſketched out the 
"ſtory of Achilles in Sciros; he delineated 
a kind of argument upon a large ſheet of 
paper; here he was to begin; thus far 
the firſt act; theſe the incidents of the ſe- 
"cond, and this, the cataſtrophe of the 
third. Then he diftributed buſineſs to 
5 his ſeveral characters; here a ſong, here 
A duo, and here a ſoliloquy. He then | 
proceeded to write the dialogue, and to 
divide it into ſcenes, which were ſeve- 
rally given to the compoſer the moment 


< they were finiſhed, and by bim to the 


performer to be got by heart, For the 
eighteen days included the whole arrange- 
ment of poetry, muſic, dancing. ſcenes. 

. 2 decorations. | 
_ He aid, that neceſſity beats aug- 
nd: our powers, and forced us to per- 
form, not only what we thought ourſelves 
incapable of, but in a much more expedi- 
| tious, 
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tious, and often in a better manner, 
than the operations of our choice and 
| leiſure; he added, that Hypermneſtra 
was produced in nine days, and it is 
remarkable, that Achilles and Hyperm- 
neſtra are two of - Metaſtaſio's 1198 
anl. 
Lord Stormont aſked if his had ever let 


any of his operas to muſic himſelf, and he 


anſwered, that he was not muſician ſuf- 
: ficient 3 he had, indeed, now and then 
given a compoſer the motivo, or ſubject 
of an air, to ſhow how he wiſhed it 
ſhould expreſs his words; but no more. 
| His lordſhip told him, that old Fonte- 
nelle had ſaid, in his hearing, that no 
muſical drama would be perfect, or inter- 
eſting, till the poet and muſician were 
one, as in ancient times; and that when 
Rouſſeau's Devin du Village came out, 


-: and e delighted every hearer, the li- 
terary patriarch Fontenelle, attributed "of 


ſucceſs to that union of poet and muſi- 
cian. 5 


But 


1) 
Put Metaſtaſio ſaid, that muſical com- 


nes, was now an affair of ſo much 


| ſkill and ſcience, in regard to counter- 
| Point, the knowledge of inſtruments, the 


powers of a ſinger, and other particulars, 
that to know it thoroughly, in all its 
parts, required much more time and ap- 
plication, than a modern poet, or man 
of letters, could ſpare from his own 


| ſtudies, 


He faid, be did not think that 1 


was now one ſinger left who could ſuſtain 
the voice in the manner the old ſingers 


were uſed to do. I endeavoured to ac- 


count for this, and he agreed with me, 


that theatrical muſic was become too 
55 inſtrumental; and that the cantatas of 
the beginning of this century, which 


were fung with no other accompaniment 


than a harpſichord or violoncello, requir- | 
ed better ſinging than the preſent ſongs, 


in which the noiſy accompaniments can 


© hide defects as well as s beauties, and give 


relief to a finger. 
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He ſeemed to think, that the muſic 
of the laſt age was in general too full of 
fugues, of parts, and contrivances, to be 
felt or underſtood, except by artiſts. All 
the different movements of the ſeveral 
parts, their inverſions and di: ifions, „ 
ſaid, were unnnatural, and, by covering 
and deforming the melody, only occaſion- 
ed confuſion. 

He confirmed to me the ſtory of his 
5 baring been forced, by Gravina, to tranſ- 
late the whole Iliad of Homer into Ita- 
lian Ottave Rime, at twelve. years old. 
He likewiſe mentioned his having made 
verſes all” improvviſa when young; but 
that he had diſcontinued the practice 
before he was ſeventeen. 

Several jokes eſcaped him i in the courſe 
of our converſation, and he was equally 

chearful, polite, and attentive, the whole 

time. We ſtayed with him juſt two 
85 hours; and, at my going away, he ſhook 
me by the hand, enquired where I lodg- 
"ed, and ſaid he would wait on me z but 


1 begged 
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1 begged he would not give himſelf that 
trouble, ſaying that I ſhould be perfectly 


F happy i in a permiſſion to pay my reſpects 


to him again: he then deſired me to 


come whenever I pleaſed, and aſſured me 


that he ſhould be always glad to ſee me. 


He called for candles, and ſaid it was 
fo dark that our words could not find the 
way to their deſtination, He ſpoke | to 
his ſervant in German, ein Licht: upon 
which 1 aſked him if he had had pa- 
| tience to learn that language ? he replied, ; 
= A few words only, to ſave my life :” 
meaning to alk for neceſſaries, or he 


ſhould have been ſtarved to death. 0 
Lord Stormont ſaid that news of a re- 


volution in Sweden had arrived that 
| morning. This occaſioned. a political 
converſation for ſome time, which 1 
wiſhed very much to have changed | 
Ecco, ſays Metaſtaſio, turning to me, 
un altra ſeena per la drama! Here's a 
new ſcene for the drama! He obſerved, 


that the intereſts of mankind were ſo va- 
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rious and ſo oppoſite, and even a man's 


on conceptions were ſo frequently at 
ſtrife with themſelves, that it was not 
poſſible for the world to go on without 
theſe ſudden events, which ſhould ſur- 
priſe no one who conſiders how full the 


head of man 18 of contradictions and 


caprice. 


Sunday morning, rh. In my way 


to the nuncio's, whence I was to ſet off 
with the Abate Taruffi, to make Metaſ- 


tafio another viſit, I was ſtopt by a pro- 


ceſſion of, literally, two or three miles 
long, finging a hymn to the Virgin, in 
three parts, and repeating each ſtanza 
after the prieſts, in the van, at equal 
diſtances ; fo that the inſtant one com- 
pany had done, it was taken up by an- 
other behind, till it came to the women 
in the rear, who, likewiſe, at equal diſ- 
tances, repeated, in three parts, the fe- 
ſimple notes of this hymn; and even after 
them it was repeated by girls, who were 


the laſt Perſons in the proceſſion. When 


theſe 
8 
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theſe had done, it was begun again by 
the prieſts. The melody was N 


z ine this: 4 
8 
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I was told by an Italian at Vienna, that 
the Auſtrians are extremely addicted to 
5 proceſſions, portatiſſimi alle proceſſioni. 
There were five or ſix of theſe proceſſions 
this morning; and yet it is obſerved, that 
they are much leſs frequent than former- 
1y: however, not a day paſſed, while I 
remained in this City, without one or 
more to ſome church or convent: 


but all this helps to teach the people to 
ſing in different parts. 
When Signor Taruffi and I arrived at 
Metaſtaſio's levee, we found about ſix 
or eight perſons with him, chiefly Ita- 


lians ; his excellency the governor af --* 


the city, came in after us. The great 
poet received me very courteouſly, and 
placed me on a ſophs, Juſt by him. I 
X * now 


now delivered. him a letter from Min- 
gotti, and Signor Taruffi read Mr. Baret- 7 
tis letter concerning me; ſo that here 
were many claims upon him: however 
lord Stormont had done the buſineſs com- 
fen without any other help. 
After the peruſal of theſe letters, 1 
converſation turned upon the poet Mig- A 
| Havacca, of Milan, who has long been 
| laureate to the court of Dreſden. Me- 
taſtaſio mentioned him with great praiſe: 
he ſaid that he was a man of infinite 5 
knowledge, and of great genius; yet he 
wrote but little, for he had ideas of per- 
: fection which neither himſelf, nor per- 
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haps any one elſe, could ſatisfy; beſides, 


added Metaſtaſio, 40 he has had but little 
8 practice. And all i iS habit i in mankind, 
l even virtue itſelf. 


Wo he diſcourſe then became general 


and miſcellaneous, till the arrival of a 
young lady, Who was received by the 


whole company with great reſpect. She 


was 5 well dreſſed, and had a very elegant 


appear- 


— — 
— SEASIDE Er re corrilg 
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appearance: this was Signora Marti- 
netz, ſiſter to Signor Martinetz, deputy 
librarian at the imperial library, whoſe 
father was an old friend of Metaſtaſio. 
She was born in the houſe in which he 


nov lives, and educated under his eye: : 
ber parents were Neapolitans, but the 
name is Spaniſh, as the family originally 


: was. 


After the high encomiums beſtowed | 


by the Abate Taruffi on the talents. of 


this young lady, I was very deſirous of 


bearing and converſin g with her; and 


Metaſtaſio wos ſoon ſo obliging as to pro- - 


poſe her ſitting down to the harpſichord, 


which ſhe immediately did, in a graceful 


manner, without the parade of diffidence, 


or the trouble of i importunity. Her per- 
formance indeed ſurpaſſed all that I had 
been made to expect. She ſung two 
airs of her own compoſition, to words of 
Metaſtaſio, which ſhe accompanied on 


the harpſichord, in a very judicious and 


maſterly manner; and, in playing the 


X44 ritornels, 
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ritornels, I could diſcover a very brilliant : 
finger. 
Tbe airs were very well written, in a 
modern ſtyle; but neither common, nor 
unnaturally new. "ow words were well 
ſet, the melody was ſimple, and great 
room was left for expreſſion and embel- 
liſhment ; but her voice and manner of S 
ſinging, both delighted and aſtoniſhed 
me! I can readily ſubſcribe to what Me- 
” taſtaſio ſays, that it is a ſtyle of ſinging ; 
which no longer ſubſiſts elſewhere, as 
it requires too much pains and patience 
for modern profeſſors : e perduta la ſcuola ; 
non ſi trova queſta maniera di cantar ; do- 
manda troppa pena per i profe Heri Dogg! 
4. I ſhould ſuppoſe that Piſtocco, Ber- 
nacchi, and the old ſchool of ſinging, in. 
the time of cantatas, ſuſtained, divided 
the voice by minute intervals, and expreſſed 
words in this manner, which is not to 
be deſcribed : common language cannot 
expreſs uncommon effects. To ſay that 
her voice was naturally well-toned and 
| | ſweet, 


4 1 
ſweet, that ſhe had an excellent ſhake, 
A perfect intonation, a facility of exe- 


cuting the moſt rapid and difficult paſ- Z 
ſages, and a touching expreſſion, would 
be to ſay no more than I have already 


ſaid, and with truth, of others; but here 


I want words that would fill encreaſe : 
f the ſignificance and energy of theſe ex- 
preſſions. T he Italian augmentati ves 

would, perhaps, gratify my wiſh, if I 

were writing in that language ; ; but as 
that is not the caſe, let me only add, that 
in the portamento, and diviſions of tones, 
and ſemi - tones into infinitely minute 
parts, and yet always ſtopping upon the 
exact fundamental, Signora Martinetz 
was more perfect than any finger I had 
ever heard: her cadences too, of this 
kind, were very learned, and truly pathe- 


tic and pleaſing. 


After theſe two ſongs, the played a 
very difficult leſſon, of her own compo- 
ſition, on the harpſichord, with great 


rapidity and preciſion. She has com- 


poſed 


—— 
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poſed a Mi ferere, in four parts, with ſe 
veral Pſalms, in eight parts, and is a moſt 
excellent contrapuntiſt. 0 
The company broke up ſooner than 1 X 
wiſhed, as it was Metaſtaſio's time ſor. 
= going to > mals. During this viſit, 1 dk. 
ber othi ackimplitiincbls, both reads | 
and ſpeaks Engliſh. She invited me 
to come again, as did the divine poet ; lo : 
that 0 now regarded myſelf as as amico della 
1 he imperial laureate was ; carried to 
church! in a very elegant carriage, which 
1 rejoiced to ſee: his talents and his vir- 
tues merit all that can be done for him. 
His penſion i is about five hundred pounds 
ſterling a year, which, with his regular | 
life and economy, enables him to live 


: in a very reputable, though not Hlendid 
manner. : E 


After dining with his hs Men- 


ſignore Viſconti; his ſecretary carried me 
a ſecond time to the houſe of Signor 


Haſſe 


1 3's, 1 

Haſſe, | in the Landſfraſi; the prettieſt , of 
all the F auxbourgs of Vienna. It is a 
delighiful drive of about a mile and half - 
beyond the gates, and 3 1s within the lines 
though without the walls, ; chiefly though 


one ſtreet, with frequent openings, that 
let palaces, churches, and fine houſes, 


into the proſpect. | 
We found all the family at home, and 

our viſit was truely chearful and ſocial. 

5 Signora F auſtina f is very converſable, and 


is ſtill poſſeſſed of much curioſity con- 


cerning what is tranſatting in the world. 


She has likewiſe good remains, for ſe- 


venty-two, of that beauty for which ſhe. 
was ſo much celebrated in her youth, but 
none of her fine voice | I aſked her to 


* fing—4h non poſſo 1—hd | ono tutte le 
mie e facolid. Alas! I am no longer able, 


faid ſhe, I have loſt all my faculties, 
I was extremely captivated with the 
15 e of Signor Haſſe. He was 


eaſy, communicative, and rational ; 1 


ly f free from pedantry, pride, and preju- 


dice. 
2 


F 
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dice. He ſpoke ill of no one; but, on 
the contrary, did juſtice to the talents of 
ſeveral compoſers that were occaſionally 
named, even to thoſe of Porpora ; Who, 
though bis firſt maſter, was ever after his 
greateſt rival. He thinks, with Metaſta- 
| fio, that the good ſchool for ſinging is 
loſt; and ſays, that ſince the time of 
Piſtocco, Bernacchi, and Porpora, no 
great ſcholars have been made. 5 
5 aſked him again for a liſt of. his 
works, and he told me that he had 
ſet all the operas of Metaſtaſio, ex- 
cept Temi ;/tocle ; ſome of them three or | 
four times over, and almoſt all of them 
twice: beſides theſe, he had ſet many 
= operas, written by Apoſtolo Zeno; for, 
in his youth, Metaſtaſio did not write faſt 
enough for him. To theſe compoſitions 


for the theatre, muſt be added fourteen 
or fifteen Oratorios, with Maſſes, Mi- 
FHreres, Stabat Maters, and Salve Reginas, 
for the church. Beſides all which, he 
| added, that his Cantatas, Serenatas, Inter- 
mnegzos, 


I 
mezz0s, and Duets, for voices; his trios, 
quartets, and concertos, for inſtruments, 
were ſo numerous, that he ſhould not 
know many of them again, if he was ei- 
ther to ſee or hear them. He modeſtly 
compared himſelf to animals of the great- 
eſt fecundity, whoſe progeny were either 
deſtroyed during infancy, or abandoned 
to chance; and added, that he, like 
other bad fathers, had more pleaſure in 
producing, than in preſerving his off- 
ſpring. However, this cenſure muſt be 
| confined to the offspring of his brain, for, 
as I before obſerved, he has taken great 
care of the education of his daughters. 

- During this viſit, thefe young ladies 
were ſo obliging as to ſing to me a Salve 
_ Regina, lately ſet by their father, in duo. 
It is an exquiſite compoſition, full of 
grace, taſte, and propriety, _ 
One of his daughters has a ſweet 2 
prano voce di camera, of which the tone 
is delicate and intereſting: the other has 
a rich and powerful contralto voice, fit 
| for 


| 1 8 ] 
for any church or theatre in Europe: 
both have good ſhakes, and ſuch an ex- 
preſſion, taſte, and ſteadineſs, as it is na- 
tural to expect in the daughters and ſcho- 

lars of Signor Haſſe and Signora Fauſ- 
tina. N 
Alfter the Salve Regina, theſe excellent 


performers ſung ſeveral aits, in different 


ſtyles, of their father's compoſition, in 
a truly noble and elegant manner. | 
Signor Haſſe is fo much afflicted with = 
the gout, that his fingers are ſtiff, and 
diſtorted with it; and yet there are re- 
mains of a great player, in his manner 
of touching the harpſichord, and of ac- 
companying ; nor is it for want of know- 
ing learned, extraneous, and equivocal 
modulation, that he is ſo ſparing of it in 
his works. He played me an extempore 
Toccata or Capriccio, in which he intro- 
duced ſome that was truly wonderful; 
but he has too ſound a judgment, to la- : 
viſh upon common and trivial occaſions, 
what ſhould be reſerved for extraordi- 


nary 


„ 
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nary purpoſes. His modulation is, in 
: general, ſimple, his melody natural, his 
accompaniments free from confuſion ; 
and, leaving to fops and pedants all 
that frights, aſtoniſhes, and perplexes, 
he lets no other arts be diſcoverable in 
his compoſitions, than thoſe of pleaſing 
the ear, and of fatisfying the under- 
ſtanding. „ 
His daughters complain of want of 
practice, and ſay they hardly ever ſing ; 
for their father is always either ill or 
buſy. 
He is going, next t ſpring, to Venice, 
135 the birth place of Signora F auſtina; and 
it ſeems as if they both had determined 
to ſpend the reſt of their days there. 
It does not appear that Signor Haſſe 
Z has at preſent either penſion or employ- 
ment at Vienna. He had great loſſes 
during the laſt war; all his books, ma- 


nuſcripts, and effects were burned at the 


bombardment of Dreſden, by the King 


of Pruflia, to a Me conſiderable amount. 
He 
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He was going to print a complete edi- 
tion of all his works; the late king of 
Poland promiſed to be at the expence of 


paper and preſs ; but after M. Brietkopf, 


of Leipzig, had made a beginning, and 
got together materials for the whole im- 


preflion, the war broke out, and put 


an end to all his hopes from this enter- 
7 prize, and to thoſe of the public. He, 


T however, does great juſtice to the mu- 
fical talents of the King of Pruſſia; and 
is even ſo candid, as to ſay, that he be- 
lieves, if his majeſty had known that 
contingencies would have obliged him to 

| bombard Dreſden, he would previouſly 

have apprized him of it; that he might 

have ſaved his effects. | 
P.⸗auſtina, who is a living volume of 
muſical hiſtory, furniſned me with many 
anecdotes of her cotemporary performers: 

ſhe ſpoke much of Handel's great ſtyle 
of playing the harpſichord and organ 
when ſhe was in England, and ſaid, ſhe 
remembered Farinelli's coming to Ve- 
ow 8 
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nice, in the year 1728, and the rapture 
and aſtoniſhment with which he was then 

heard. : 
| Monday 7th. This whole morning 
was ſpent in the public library, in ſearch 
of old Miſſals, muſical treatiſes, and 
. compoſitions. NM. Martinetz, brother 
to the young lady whom I had heard 
ſing and play her own compoſitions ſo 
well at Metaſtaſio's, attended and aſſiſt- 
ed me the whole time. I aſked him, 
of whom his ſiſter learned muſic, and 
where ſhe had acquired her expreſſive 
manner of ſinging ; he ſaid, ſhe had had 
ſeveral maſters to teach her the gram-_ 
mar and mechaniſm of muſic ; but that 
it was Metaſtaſio who had done the 
74 | e 
. obtained the ſollowing particulars Y 
from a perſon of high rank, who has re- 
| fided at Vienna fo long, that he is per- 
fectly acquainted with the hiſtory of mu- 
ſical people. 
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The great finger Signora Tefi, who 
a a celebrated performer, upwards of 
fifty years ago, lives here; ſhe is now 
more than eighty, but has long quitted 
che ſtage. She has been very ſprightly 
in her day, and yet is at preſent in high 


flavour with the Empreſs-queen. Her 


ſtory is ſomewhat ſingular. She was 
Connected with a certain count, a man of 
great quality and diſtinction, whoſe fond- 
neſs, encreaſed by poſſeſſion, to ſuch a 
degree as to determine him to marry 


her: a much more uncommon reſolution 
5 is perſon of high birth on the conti- 


nent, than in England. She tried to diſ- 
ſuade him; enumerated all the bad 
| conſequences of ſuch an alliance ; but 
he would liſten to no reaſoning, nor take 
any denial. Finding all remonſtrances 

vain, me left him one morning, went 
into a neighbouring ſtreet, and addreſſing 
herſelf to a poor labouring man, a jour- 
Win baker, faid ſhe would give him 


fifty 
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0 fifty ducats if he would marry her; not 


Vith a view to their cohabiting together, 


but to ſerve a preſent purpoſe. The 


poor man readily conſented to become 


her nominal huſband : accordingly they 


were formally married; and when the 


count renewed his ſolicitations, ſhe told 
him it was now utterly. impoſſible to 


grant his requeſt, for ſhe was already the 


wife of another ; 3 4 ſacrifice ſhe had made 


to his fame and family. 


since this time ſhe has lived, many 
years, with a man of great rank at Vien- 
na, of near her own age; probably i in a 


very chaſte and innocent manner. 
The Teuberinn, another celebrated 
: Opera ſinger, likewiſe reſides here ; but, 


ſhe is peremptorily ordered by her phy- 


fician never to fing again. Her health 


| was ſo impaired in Ruſlia, that it is pro- 
nounced by the faculty, that the exerciſe 


of her former profeſſion would certainly 
be fatal to her. 


* Since the firſt imprefiion of this Journal, the 
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It was the Teſi who tapght both the 
C Teuberinn and De Amici to ſing as well ; 
as to act. She had in her youth been 
very ſuperior to all her cotemporaries in 
both capacities of ſinger and actreſs, and 
was afterwards remarkably happy i in con- 
veying inſtructions to her pupils. 
Sept. 8. 1 expected that this would | 

be a fruitleſs day, with regard to my 
muſical reſearches; it was a great feſti- 
val; the library was ſhut up, and all the 
world was in gala, and at their devotions; 
it is pleaſant enough to walk the ſtreets. 
on theſe days, and ſee the people, freed 
from toil and Care, appear all clean and 
8 chearf ul. 
| The Portugueſe abate called on me 


early in the morning, and after a long 1 
muſical diſcourſe, he invited me to his 


5 room, to hear ſome of his compoſitions | 


on the aten, in peace and quiet, which , 


has, however, in deſpite of this prediction, recover- 
ed her health and voice, ſufficiently to appear again 
upon the ſtage with her former luſtre, 9895 


it 
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it had been impoſſible to do at lord Stor- 
mont's; he hates mortally more than 
two or three hearers at a time. I follow- 
ed him to his garret, more than twice two 


- ſtories high ; here he played the ſame 


pieces as at lord Stormont's, but with 
more effect, in ſtill ſilence. He is quite 
original in his ideas and modulation, but 
repeats his paſſages too often. 
From hence, I went to St. Stephen's 
| cathedral, where high maſs was juſt 
begun; ; on account of its being the Nati- 
vity of the Virgin, the band was rein- 
forced; there were more than the uſual 
number of inſtruments, as well as voices; 
but the organ was inſufferably out of 
tune, which contaminated the whole per- 
formance. In other reſpects, the muſic, 
which was chiefly by Colonna, was ex- 
cellent in its kind, conſiſting of fugues 


well worked, much in Handel's way, 


with a bold and active baſe. Some fine- 
effects were produced with the fortes and 


and Pianos, by ſtriking | the firſt note of 
„ 0 hat 
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a bar loud, the reſt ſoft, — FO intro- | 
8 


. 2 | &c.— 
VVT . 
ducing a piece of pathetic for voices only. 


in the middle of a noiſy, Tk; inſtru- 5 


: mental chorus. 


There was a girl, who ſung a ſolo 


verſe, in the Credo, extremely well, in a 
mezao ſoprano voice; her ſhake, and ſtyle 
of ſinging were good. There were like- 


wiſe ſeveral ſymphonies for inſtruments 


only, compoſed by M. Hofman, maeſtro | 


di capella of this church, which were 


well written and well executed, except 
that the hateful ſour organ, poiſoned all 
whenever it played. In the muſic com- 
poſed by M. Hofman, though there was 
great art and contrivance, yet the mo- 
dulation Was natural, and the melody 
ſmooth and elegant. 46 As much art as 2 
00 you pleaſe i in your muſic, gentlemen,” 
faid I, frequently to the Germans, pro- 
— vided | it be united with nature ; and 


« even 


1e 


even in a marriage between art and 
< nature, I ſhould always wiſh the lady 


© to wear the breeches.” 

ln the afternoon, I called on M. 
e and there, among other com- 

pany met again with the Florentine poet, 


Abate Caſti, who repeated ſeveral of his ; 
IS particularly, a tale from Voltaire, 


called L' Ari d'elever une Fille; which 
was extremely arch and comic. 


M. L Augier being in the ſervice of the 
court, was obliged to attend the emperor 
the next day at Laxemberg ; I was ſorry 
to loſe him, as his houſe was an excellent 


retreat, when I could ſpare time to enjoy 


it; and his converſation concerning mu- 
fic and muſicians was in a particular man- 


ner entertaining and profitable. 


He blamed me much for not continu- 


ing the whole winter at Vienna, but if 


I had ſtayed a full year in every great 
| city of Europe, the inhabitants would 


have thought its curioſities and impor- 


tance merited ſtill more attention; and 
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What a longevity muſt I be poſſeſſed of, 
to gratify ſuch patriotiſm? and when 


would my enquiries, and my hiſtory end? 
When M. L'Avgier ſaid, that Vienna de- 


ſerved a much longer viſit, I aſked him, 


after Haſſe, Gluck, and Wagenſeil, what 
more great muſicians were to be found 8 
=. this city ? Haydn, Ditters, and Scar- 


latti, the nephew to Dominico Scarlatti, 


were out of town; 1 knew there were 
Gaſman, Vanhall, Hofmann, Mancini ; ; 


and he added Kohaut, a great lutaniſt, 


La Motte, a violiniſt, and Venturini, a 
hautboy; but moſt of theſe 1 could ſee 


and hear, before my departure. To get 
admiſſion into the archives of the impe- 


rial chapel, was now the moſt important 
buſineſs I had to tranſact; and my Por- 
tugueſe Abate had promiſed to introduce 
me to M. Gaſman, the Emperor 4 ours 
di capella, for that purpoſe. 


After quitting M. L Augier, 1 viſited 


M. Wagenſeil, where I found my good 
friend the Abate Coſta, who had played 


the 
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the precurſor, and Prepared him for my 
arrival. 

Wagenſeil ! is rather i in years, thin, and 
infirm; he was confined to his couch, 
but received me very politely, and con- 
verſed freely on the ſubject of muſic for 
a conſiderable time ; he has a great 
reſpect for Handel, and ſpeaks of ſome 
of his works with rapture; he could 
ok ſtir from his Jon” and his ain band 


that he was Mardi able to move two 
of his fingers. However, at my urgent 
requeſt, he had a harpſichord | wheeled 
to him, and he played me ſeveral capric- 
cios, and pieces of his own compoſition, 
=; very ſpirited and maſterly manner ; 
and though I can eaſily believe, that he 
once played better; yet, he had ſufficient 
fire and fancy left to pleaſe and entertain. 
though not to ſurpriſe me very much; 
| he was ſo obliging as to promiſe me co- 
Pies of ſeveral of his manuſcript com- 


poſitions for the harpſichord, and to make 
A ſmall 
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a \ ſmall muſical party for me, at his houſe, 
in order to give me an opportunity of ; 
a hearing ſome of his ſcholars. . 
He has been confined to his r room theſe 
ſeven years by a lameneſs, which came 
on by degrees in a very uncommon man- 
ner. The ſinews of his right thigh are 
contracted, and the circulation ſtopt; ſo 
that it is become incurably withered, and 
uſcleſs. He is fifty-eight years of age, 
was a ſcholar of Fux, and many years 
maſter to the Empreſs-queen, on which 
account he Mill enjoys a penſion of fifteen 
hundred florins a-year. He is now no- 
minal maſter to the Arch- ducheſles, for 
which he has, likewiſe, a ſmall penſion. | 
N Theſe are fortunate circumſtances for 
a perſon totally incapable of quitting his 
room, in order to exerciſe his profeſſion. 
15 However, he teaches at home, and com- 
poſes, by which he ſomewhat augments. 
bis income; and, as he is luckily a ſingle 
man, and Vienna not : a dear place for the 
natives 
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natives to live in, he may be ſuppoſed i in 
eaſy circumſtances. 


The diverſions for the « common. peo- 
ple of this place, are ſuch as ſeem hardly 


fit for a civilized and poliſhed nation to 
allow. P articularly the combats, as they, 


are called, or baiting of wild beaſts, in 4a 


manner much more ſavage and ferocious 
than our bull- baiting, throwing at cocks, 


and prize fighting of old, to which the 


legiſlature has ſo wiſely and humanely 
out: a | op”, 
| Theſe 


* The moſt exact and leaſt ſuſpi picious deſcription 


I 1 can give of theſe diverſions will be literally to 


tranſlate a hand- bill, ſuch as is diſtributed through 5 


the ſtreets every Sunday and feſtival. 


« This day, by imperial licence, in the great 


«© amphitheatre, at five o clock will begin the fol- 


cc lowing diverſions, 


PF Hungarian ox, in full fire, 
£66 


__ 


parts of his body), will be ſet upon by dogs. 


(that is, with fire under his tail, and crackers 


faſtened to his ears and horns, and to other 
en 


„ad. A wild boar will, in the ſame manner, 5 


| c he baited by dogs. 


cc zd. A great bear will, — after, 


4% be torn 7 . N 


„ 
Theſe bar barous ſpectacles, are uſually 


attended by two or three thouſand peo- 


ple, among whom are a . number of ä 


ladies! 8 
Wedneſday . This morning, 1 


: went, with the Abate Coſta, to M. Gaſ- 

man, maeſtro di capella del corte impe · 
4 riale. He was very obliging, and did 
me the favour to ſhew me all his curious 

| books and manuſcript * 


He 


66 4th, A wolf vill be hunted by dogs of the 


« << flecteſt kind, 


Sth... A very furious and enraged wild bult . 
« from Hungary, will be attacked by herce me 


1 hungry dogs. 


th. A freſh 1 bear will be tucked by hounds. 
5th. Will appear a fierce wild boar, juſt. 


&« caught, which will now be baited for the firſt 
„ time, by dogs defended with iron armour, 


$th. A beautiful African tyger. 

gth. „ This will be changed for a bear. 
10th. A freſh and fierce Hungarian ox. 
21th. © And laftly, a furious and hungry bear, 


& which has had no food for eight days, will at- 


&« tack a young wild bull, and eat him alive up- 


4 on the ſpot; and if he is unable to complete 


ce the buſineſs, a wolf will be ready to help him.“ 
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He ſurpriſed me much by the number 
of fugues, and choruſſes, which he ſhew- 
ed me of a very learned and ſingular con- 
ſtruction, and which he had made as exer- 
eiſes and ſtudies. Some of them were com- | 
poſed in two or three different times, as 
well as upon two or three different fub- 
Jecke; and ſeveral of theſe, he faid, the 
— had praftiſed. 
M. Gaſman is accuſed by ſome of 
want of fire in his theatrical compoſi- 
tions ; but the gravity of his ſtyle is eaſi- 
ly accounted for, by the time and pains 
he muſt have beſtowed on church muſic. 
To aim at equal perfection in both, is 
trying to ſerve God and Mammon ; and | 
thoſe excellent compoſers for the church, 
whoſe works have ſurvived them, ſuch as 
Paleſtrina, Tallis, Birde, Allegri, Bene- 
voli, Colonna, Caldara, Marcello, Lotti, 
Perti, and Fux, have chiefſy confined them- 
ſelves to the church, ſtyle. Aleſſandro Scar- 
latti, Handel, Pergoleſi, and Jomelli, are 
* exceptions. But, in general, thoſe ſucceed 
beſt 
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beſt in writing for the church, ſtage, or 
chamber, who accuſtom themſelves: to that 
particular ſpecies of compoſition only. 
I do not call every modern oratorio, 
maſs or motet, church mufic ; as the ſame 
compoſitions to different words would do 
equally well, indeed often better, for the -- 
tage. But by Mufica di Chieſa, proper- 
ly fo called, I mean grave and ſcientific 
compoſitions for voices only, of which 
the excellence conliſts more in good har- 
mony, learned modulation, and fugues 
upon ingenious and ſober ſubjects, than 
in light airs and turbulent accompani- 
ments. „ 5 
There are two muſical archives or li- 
braries belonging to the Imperial theatre 
and chapel. Of one, the emperor had 
taken away the key; but it contained only 
the works of compoſers, who had flou- 
riſhed in the preſent century, ſuch as 
5 Fux, Telemann, Handel, and Porpora. 
Of the other, M. Gaſman had the key, 
and promiſed to > gO with me thither the 
next 
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next day: the public library occupied 
the reſt of this. 8 
There was mnfic every day, during 
dinner, and in the evening at the inn, 
where I lodged, which was the Golden 
Ox; but it was uſually bad, particularly 
| thatof a band of wind inſtruments, which 
conſtantly attended the ordinary. This 
cConſiſted of French horns, clarinets, haut- 
boys, and baſſoons; all ſo miſerably out 


of tune, that 1 wiſhed them a hundred | 
miles off. 


In general I did not find that © 
of car among the German ſtreet· muſici- 
ans, which I had met with in people of 
the ſame rank and profeſſion in Italy. 
| The church organs being almoſt always 
out of tune here, may be occaſioned by 
the parſimony or negligence of the cle- 
4 biſhop, or ſuperior of a church or 
- convent ; but the being, or ſtopping, in 
or out of rune, among ſtreet mnſicians, 
muſt depend on themſelves, and on n their 
organs being acute or obtuſe. 


It 
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It is perhaps not eaſy. to determine 
what kind of air is moſt fit for the pro- 


Pagation of muſical ſound ; whether thick 
or thin, moiſt or dry; and if this were 


determined, it might ſtill be doubted i in 


what kind of air muſic would be heard 


to the greateſt advantage, becauſe, poſli- 


bly, that air which is moſt favourable to 


the tranſmiſſion of ſound, abſtractedly 
conſidered, may render the organs, by 
which it is perceived, leſs acutely ſen- 


fible. 


Thurſday 16th. This morning Signor . 


Mancini, of Bologna, ſinging maſter to 
the Imperial court and family, was ſo 
obliging, at the requeſt of the auditor 
Taruffi, as to call on me at my lodgings. 


He was a ſcholar of Bernacchi, and has 
been fifteen years in the ſervice of this 


court. He has taught eight of the Arch- 
ducheſſes to ſing, moſt of whom, he ſays, , 
had good voices, and had made a con- 
ſiderable progreſs, particularly the Prin- 


ceſs of Parma, and the Arch-ducheſs 
Eliza- 


and when he ſung, for the firſt time, at 
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Elizabeth, who have good ſhakes, 
good portamento, and great facility of exe 
cuting ſwift diviſions. ' 

Signor Mancini ſpeaks with much in- 
tenz eher of his art, and I was greatly 
pleaſed with his converſation. He has 
for ſome time been writing a book upon 
the art of ſinging, which is in great for- 
wardneſs ; and it is hoped that a perſon 
of ſuch conſummate knowledge, and 
long experience, will not keep from the 
world a work ſo much wanted, as a 
well-written, profound, and; at . 
ſame time, practical treatiſe on the art 
_ offinging. 

I obtained from this able profeſſor a 
liſt of the Piſtocco and Bernacchi ſchool. | 
Bernacchi was the ſcholar of Piſt 05 
but his voice was never naturally good ; 


a2 church i in Bologna, he was ſo very much 


diſliked, that ſome of his acquaintance 
perem ptorily told him, he ſhould leave off 
ünging, unleſs he could perform better. 

Vor. ZT This 
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. This ſuimulated and piqued him to take 


uncommon pains, well knowing that there 


was then no poſſibility of changing his pro- 
feſſion: a caſtrato has ſeldom ftrength or 
ſpirit ſufficient for any other em ployment 
than that of muſic ; he therefore went ſe - 
riouſly to work, and, by ſevere ſtudy, 
acquired a ſtyle and manner of ſinging, 
which was afterwards the ſtandard of 
perfection i in that art. | 1 
His principal ſcholars were Antonio | 


Paſi, Geo. Battiſta Minelli, Bartolomeo 


di Faenza, Mancini, and Guarducci. 
Signor Mancini thinks it practicable, ; 
with time and patience, not only to give 
1 ſhake where nature has denied it, but 
even to give voice; that is, to make a bad 
one tolerable, and an indifferent one 
good, as well as to extend the compaſs: 
always obſerving the mne n of 
the organ. 


He told me e of a a curious operation per- 
formed frequently at Naples, of cutting | 
the glands of the throat, when fo in-- 


Hated, 
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flated, or big, as to obſtruct the free pa- 
ſage of the voice. 
For the ſhake, he thinks it ted 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, by 
too much impatience and precipitation, 
both i in the maſter and ſcholar; and many 
who can execute paſſages, which require 
the ſame motion of the larynx as the 
ſhake, have notwithſtanding never ac- 
quired one. There is no accounting for 
this, but from the neglect of the maſter 
to ſtudy nature, and avail himſelf of theſe 
paſſages, which, by continuity, would | 
| become real ſhakes. 
On quitting Signor Mancini, I haſtened 
to M. Gaſman, who was waiting to carry 
me to the Imperial muſical library. I 
found in it an immenſe collection of 
muſical authors, but in ſuch diſorder, 
that their contents are, at preſent, almoſt 
| wholly unknown. However, M. Gaſ- 
man has begun a catalogue, and is pro- 


miſed, by the Emperor, a larger and 
2 T 
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more commodious room for thefe books. 
than the preſent, in which they are 
promiſcuoully piled, one on another, i in 


the e coptujed. manner 1 FI 


rious as prodiifiions, from 4 beginning. of 
counterpoint to the preſent time. Indeed 
f the quantity of muſic here, of the Em- 
peror Leopold . colleQing, which is uni- 
formly bound, in white vellum, with his 
arms on the back, is almoſt incredible * 
it ſeems to be all that Italy and Germany 


had then produced : 2 and for operas, is 


ſcore, and parts, the liſt of ſuch only as 
have been performed at this court, would 


fill a folio volume. 


M. Gaſman has aſſured me, £37 in the 


courſe of his writing a complete cata- 
. logue, he will remark all that is curious 
in this collection, both as to theory and 
practice, and will communicate it to me 
by letter ; and for this purpoſe he deſired 
me to K's him my zagreſs! in "England, 


which 
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Which I wrote on parchment, and left in 
the library. 9 
I went again this afternoon to Wa- 
; genſeil s; he had with him a little girl, 
his ſcholar, about eleven or twelve years 
5 old, with whom he played duets upon 


two harpfichords, which had a very good 


: effect. The child's performance was ver 
neat and ſteady. M. Wagenſeil was ſo 
kind as to promiſe, at my requeſt, to 
get, if poffible, ſome of his duets, and | 
other new pieces, tranſcribed for me by : 
Sunday, when I was to return to him 
again, to hear them accompanied by vio- 
lins, and to take my leave: there was a 
young count bere, another of bis ſcho- 
lars, who had a very rapid finger, and 
Who executed ſome very difficult harp- | 
ſichord leſſons with great preciſion. My 
friend, the ingenious and worthy Por- 
tugueſe abate, was likewiſe of the 


party. 


From hence I went to the Opera, which 


was 1 Rovinati, compoſed by Gaſman, 
23 who 
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who was at the harpſichord. Whether 
bis civilities in the morning had operated 

ſecretly on my mind and ears, I cannot 
tell: but this muſic pleaſed me much 
more than any of his compoſitions which 
T had heard before, There was a con- 
traſt, an oppoſition and diſſimilitude of 
movements and paſſages, by which one 
contributed to the advantage and effect | 
of another, that was charming; and the 
inſtrumental parts were judiciouſly and 
 ingeniouſly worked. N 
A ſong of Clementina Baglioni, and 
a ſcolding duo between her and the ſecond 
woman, who was a German, and who, 


indeed, performed but indifferently, were 


encored. The men who ſung to-night 1 
. pleaſed me more than thoſe 1 had heard 
before; a tenor, in particular, diſcovered 
much taſte, and had a pleaſing, though : 
not powerful voice. Theſe vague ac- 1 
counts of anonymous ſingers, will afford 
the reader but ſmall ſatisfaction; but it 
is all I am able to give him of performers 


of 
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of a lower order, as the names of ſingers 
are never printed in the dramatis perſon 
of Italian operas in Germany, and me- 
mory ſeldom aſfſiſts us in retaining we 
names of either perſons, or things, that 


are indifferent to us. 


Friday 11th. This morning I went 


to take leave of the chevalier Gluck; and, 


though it was near eleven o'clock; when 
1 arrived, yet, like a true great genius, 

he was till in bed; Madame told me, 
that he uſually wrote all night, and lay 
in bed late to recruit. Gluck, when he 


appeared, did not make ſo good a de- 


fence. but frankly confeſſed his ſluggiſh- 
neſs, Je ſuis un peu poltron ce matin. 
The niece too was not yet viſible, and 
the aunt in her defence, ſaid, that ſhe en- | 
couraged her ſleeping in the morning; 55 
Pour fort fer 2 poitrine, to ſtren gthen the 
e ; and, I believe ſhe was right, for 
this excellent little performer i is far from 


robuſt, 


as ou . 
+ a ded tte > 


i & M. Gluck 
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M. Gluck and I had along converſation 
concerning muſical 3nd dramatic effects; 
concerning thoſe which had been pro- 
duced in his Orfeo at Vienna ten years 
ago, when it was firſt performed ; and 
three or four years ſince, when it was re- 
vived at Parma, upon the marriage of 
the Arch-dueheſs, Amelia, with the pre- 
ſent duk ke; as well as at Bologna, laſt 
year. Ie is a great diſciplinarian, and as 
formidable as Handel uſed to be, when 5 
at the head of a band; but he aſſured 
me, that he never found his troops 
mutinous, though he, on no account, 
ſuffered them to leave any part of 
their buſineſs, till it was well done, 
and frequently obliged them to repeat 
ſome of his manceuvres twenty or thirty 
times. This was the beſt proof he 
could give of the wholeſomeneſs of his 
e diſcipline; for there i is a ſtrong preſump- 
tion, that when it is endured without 7 
Murmur, by men not abſolute flaves to 


their 
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their commander, they are convinced of 
its expediency. 


Before we parted, which we did on 
very good terms, he furniſhed me with 
| = Copies in ſcore. of bis two laſt operas of 

Alceſte & Paride, and promiſed to ſend. 

me a copy of his famous ballet of Don 

Juan the next morning ; and he kept 

his word. 

From hence I went to iets where 2 
I was immediately admitted, though he 
was in diſhabille, and juſt going to dreſs. 
Mademoiſelle Martinetz was at her - 
muſical ſtudies, and writing; ſhe directly 
complied with my requeſt, of fitting 
down to the harpſichord. Metaſtaſio de- 
fired her to ſhew me ſome of her beſt 
ſtudies ; and ſhe produced a pſalm for 
four voices, with inſtruments. It was a 
moſt agreeable Me eſcolanza, as Metaſtaſio | 
| called it, of antico e moderno ; a mixture 
of the harmony, and contrivance of old 
times, with the melody and taſte of the 
preſent. It was an admirable compoſi- 


tion, 


\ 
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tion, and ſhe played and ſung it in a 
very maſterly manner, contriving ſo well 
to fill up all the parts, that though it was 
a full piece, nothing ſeemed wanting. 
The words of this pſalm were Italian, 
and of Metaſtaſio s tranſlation. 
After this ſhe obliged me with a Latin 
motet, for a lingle voice, which was grave 
and ſolemn, without languor or heavi- 
neſs ; and then played me a very pretty 5 
harpſichord ſonata of her own, which was 
: ſpirited, and full of brilliant paſſages. 
I I could not finiſh this viſit till I had 
petitioned Mademoiſelle Martinetz to ob- 
lige me with copies of ſome of her com- 
poſitions, which ſhe readily granted; 
and I had my choice of whatever had 
pleaſed me moſt among the pieces which 
I had heard. 
= had the honour of dining with lord 
80 0 to-day, for the fixth and laſt 
time, as he was to ſet out on a journey 


at four o'clock the next morning: his 


lordſhip was extremely kind to the laſt, 
offering 


| 1 

offering me letters to Dreſden, Berlin, 
and Hamburg. The frequent mention 
of theſe honours will, I fear, have the 
appearance of vanity ; but a total fil-nce 
about them would ſurely ſavour of the 
worſe vice of ingratitule. 
After this 1 made a ſhort viſit t to Sig- 
nor Taruffi, and then a very long one to 
Signor Haſſe, who to-day read the plan 
; 0 my hiſtory, in German, with great 
attention, and talked over every article 
of it with the utmoſt cordiality. It was 
: an infinite ſatisfaction to me, 1 muſt own, 

to find my ideas ſimilar in almoſt all 
. points, to thoſe of ſuch a man as this; 

| whoſe merit has been univerſally felt, and 
is now univerſally allowed. 5 
He ſaid, that his firſt opera was An- 
rigono, which he ſet, when he was only 
| eighteen years of age, before he went 
into Italy. On his arrival at Naples, he 
was thought a very good player on the 
harpſichord. He ſtudied at firſt a little 
while under Porpora, as 1 had been be- 
fore 


fore told by Barbella; but Haſſe denied, 
that it was Porpora who introduced him 
to old Scarlatti. He ſays, that the firſt 
time Scarlatti ſaw him, he luckily con- 
: ceived ſuch an affection for him, that he 
ever after treated him with the kindneſs ; 
of a füher. 

When he went back into Germany, 
he was taken into the ſervice of the 
Elector of Saxony, who made him ſet 
Antigono again. After this, be ſet a 
German opera, which, with one more, 


was all he ever worked 1 885 in that A 


language. | 
As he was born near Hamburg, he 
told me, that he was not only glad 1 
was going thither, as it was his coun- 
try, but, as I ſhould ſee the great Ema- 
nuel Bach there, whom he very much 
: reſpected, and bear the beſt organiſts ; and 
organs, of any part of the world, unleſs : 
they were much degenerated | ſince he | 
was there. Above all things, he re- 
commended to me the ſoliciting Bach, to 
let 
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let me hear bim upon the clavichord; and 
| likewiſe defired me to enquire after a ſym- 
phony of that author in E /s mi, minor, 
which he thought the fineſt he had ever 
heard. 
1 aſked him about the een of 
the orcheſtra at Dreſden, in 1754, men- 
tioned by Rouſſeau in his dictionary, as 
he beſt poſſible, He ſaid, this author's 
account of it was ſo exact, that he ſhould 
ſuppoſe him to have been there at the 
time. The king of Poland had then 
given Haſſe unlimited power; and he 
had every thing of the beſt kind, both 
in vocal and inſtrumental muſic, which ; 
it was poſſible for him to aſſemble. to- \ 
_ gether. ; 
He frequently attended that prince t to 
Warſaw, in Poland, where he compoſed 
by ſeveral operas. He ſaid the Poliſh muke 
was truly national, and often very tender 
and delicate. He mentioned to me a 
ſong which he had made in the Polonoiſe | 
ſtyle, which was one of the moſt ſingular 


and 
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and the beſt received of any one of his 
compoſitions : : of this he promiſed me a 
copy, as well as of many other of his moſt . 


curious and choice pieces *. 


In ſpeaking of compoſers, he com 
mended, the moſt of all, old Scarlatti, 
and Keiſer: Keiſer, he aſſured me, was, 
according to his conceptions, one of the 


greateſt muſicians the world ever ſaw. 
His compoſitions are more voluminous 5 
than thoſe of old Scarlatti, and his me- 


lodies, though more than fifty years old, 
are ſuch as would now be thought mo- 
dern and graceful, This he ſaid had 


been always his opinion; and he was not 
likely to be biaſſed by prejudice, as this 
' compoſer was neither his relation, his 


maſter, nor even his acquaintance ; z but 
havin g lately looked at ſome of his works, 


Signor Haſſe, before he quitted Vienna, i in or- x 
der to go to Venice, where he now reſides, favoured 
the author with a very polite letter, and a prevent of-. 
| ſeveral of his compoſitions, 

+ He was born at Weiſſenfels, in Saxony, and | 


was s maeſtro di capella to the duke of Mecklenburg. 
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he was aſtoniſhed to ſee fo much t more 
elegance, clearneſs, and grace, than are 
to be found in moſt modern compoſi- 
tions, even now. He added, that Keiſer 
compoſed chiefly for Hamburg, and, 
in general, to the German language. 
He was not very well verſed in Italian, 
and often blundered in fetting words; but 
had always merit of other kinds to com- 
5 penſate this defect. 
He always ſpoke reſpeAtully of =" 
del, as a player and writer of fogues, as 
well as for the ingenuity of his accom- 
paniments, and the natural ſimplicity of 
his melody, in which particulars he re- 
garded him as the greateſt genius that 
: ever exiſted ; but ſaid, that he thought 
| him too ambitious of diſplaying his talent 
of working parts and ſubjects, as well as 
too fond of noiſe: and Fauſtina added, 
that his cantilena was often rude. 5 
SS | aſked him, if he had ever heard Do- | 
: menico Scarlatti play? he ſaid that he 
had, at the time he came from Portugal 
to 


* 


th} - 
— Naples, on a viſit to his father, while 
he ſtudied under him; and he allowed 
bim to have been poſſeſſed of a won 
derful hand, as well as A of in- 
vention. WR 
He. could not think 8 as 2 con- 
trapuntiſt, deſerved the place which M. 
Rouſſeau has given him in his dictionary; 
but ſaid that it was old Scarlatti, whom 
he ſhould have called eplus grand harmo- 
nite diItalie, Ceft à dire du monde, the 
greateſt, maſter of harmony of Italy, that 
- 166, of, he whole univerſe ; and not Du- 
rante, who was not only dry, but baroque, 
that is, coarſe and uncouth . et 
He ſpoke of medecyntfelle Mairtinocs, 
as a young perſon of uncommon talents 
for muſic: faid that ſhe ſung with great 
; expreſſion, Played very neat and; maſter- . 
. and was a thorough contrapuntiſt; 


* mM. Haſſe's opinion of Ales. Seibiste 'correſ- 
ponds exactly with that of Jomelli, who told me, at 
Naples, that his compoſitions for the church, tho* 

but little known, were the beſt of his productions, 
and perhaps the beſt of the kind, 


but, 


a 

but, added he, © it is pity that her with 
ing ſhould affect her voice.“ I had ob- 
ſerved, indeed, the ſame morning, that 
ſhe took the high notes with difficulty. 
It is an axiom among all good maſters 


of linging, that ſtooping to write, and 
even fitting much at the harpſichord, 0 
hurts the Theft, and greatly affects the 
; voice. oo 
Haſſe ſaid, that after he was fie he 
bad never been able to ſing a note; and, 
indeed he is now ſo hoarſe, that he can = 
with difficulty be heard when he ſpeaks. 
This he wholly attributes to his having 
been ſo conſtantly employed in writing. 
Fauſtina ſaid, that when ſhe knew him 
firſt, he had a very fine tenor voice; and 
it was then uſual for maſters to make 
their ſcholars in e not 19 ; 
* ling, but declaim. 
I cannot quit Halle and Gluck, withs | 
bot ſaying that it is very neceſſary to uſe 
diſcrimination in comparing them toge- 
ther. Haſſe may be regarded as the Ra- 
+ „ ”” - 


P 
phael, and I have already called Gluck 
the Michael Angelo of living compoſers. ” 
. the affected French expreſſion of le 
; grand /a imple can ever mean any thing, it 5 


muſt be when applied to the productions 
of ſuch a compoſer as Haſſe, who ſuc- 
ceeds better perhaps in expreſſing, with 


clearneſs and propriety, whatever i is grace- LC 


ful, elegant, and tender, than what = 
| boiſterous and violent ; ; whereas Gluck's 
genius ſeems more calculated for ex- 
citing terror in painting difficult ſitua- 
tions, occaſioned by complicated miſery, 
and the tempeſtuous fury of unbridled 
paſſions. 5 
Saturday 12. This morning, after 
another long 1711 to Metaſtaſio, and hear- 


- mademoiſelle Martinetz play and ſing 


with new delight and amazement, I de- 


termined to find out the habitation of 


Vanhall, a young compoſer, ſeveral of 


_ whoſe productions, particularly his ſym- 


phonies, had afforded me ſuch uncom- 
mon pleaſure, that I ſhould not heſitate 
AT Mey FE 4 
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to rank them among the moſt com- 
plete IE: perfect compoſitions, for many 


inſtruments, which the art of muſic can 


The ſpirit of. party, in muſical matter, 


runs high every where; and I every 
where found that it was wiſhed that 1 
ſhould hear, or at leaſt like, none but the 


friends of my friends. However, I ſoon 
ſaw, and heard through all this, and ſel- 
dom ſuffered myſelf to be the dupe of 
| partial deciſions. For I was not con- 
tented with hearing muſic i in fine houſes, 


theatres, and palaces, but viſited cot- : 
| tages, and garrets, wherever I could get _. 
| acceſs to a good performer, or a man of 


genius. 


I had ſent my ſervant, and made ſe 
veral attempts myſelf, to find M. Van- 
hall before, but in vain. However, to- 
day 1 had been told that he lived with= 
out the gates of the city; but, after croſſ- | 
ing a branch of the Danube, and walking 


ſeveral miles through a very duſty road, 
A a 2 


to 
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to the place where I expected to find 
him, I was told that he was removed, 


no one knew whither : this did not dif- 


courage me from enquiring after him 


- all the way back, and, at length, 1 luckily 
found him, in an obſcure corner of the 
town, and in a more lofty than ſplendid 
ſituation. I groped my way up a totally 

dark, winding ſtone ſtair-caſe, at the ſum- 
mit of which was his bower. 

He is a civil young man; and though 

he could ſpeak no French, yet he had a 


little Italian, which is the caſe with - 


many German muſicians. I told him 
that I was a ſtranger, and in queſt of 
whatever was moſt curious in muſie; that 
J had heard ſome of his ſymphonies per- 
formed, which had pleaſed me very much, 
and wiſhed to be in poſſeſfion of a few 
of them, if he had any ready tranſcribed, 

or if he knew of a ber Aus who had“. 


* As thers are no muſic ſhops in i the beſt | 
method of procuring new compoſitions is to apply to 
copyiſts z for the authors, regarding every Engliſh 
tr a- 
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We ſoon came to a right underſtand- 
ing; and finding he played the harpſi- 
chord, I got him to fit down to a little 
: clavichord, and play to ine fix leſſons 
which he had juſt made for that inſtru- 
| | ment; but I found them neither ſo pleaſ- 

ing, maſterly, o or new, as his compoſitions 
for violins. 


Tho ugh there have been many admir- 
able con poters of vocal mulic, who, for 


want of voice, could not ſing, yet it ſeems . 
as if it were abſolutely neceſſary to be a 
great player on an inſtrument, in order 
to write in ſuch. a manner for it as 
will beſt ſhew its powers. With re- 
ſpect. to the organ and harpſichord, 
the moſt original and ſtriking pieces 


for hos inſtruments have been the pro- 


ductions of great performers, ſuch as 


Handel, Scarlatti, Bach, Schobert, Wa- 


en, Miithel, and Alberti: * but a rage 


| -avitler as a milerd, expect a preſent on theſe occa- 


ſions, as conſiderable for each piece, as s if it had been 


unpoſed on purpoſe for him. 
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for univerſality, or for gain, tempts many 
compolers to quit the road which nature 
and art have made familiar to them, for 
; another ; in which they are either bewil- 
dered, or ſo deſtitute of the neceſſary re- 
quiſites for travelling through i it, as to be 
obliged to rob and plunder every one ; ey 


meet. 


A little perturbation of the faculties, 
is a promiſing circumſtance in a young 
muſician, and M. V. began his career 
very avſpiciouſly, | by being ſomewhat 
flighty. Enthufiaſm ſeems abſolutely 
neceſſary i in all the arts, but particularly 5 
in muſic, which ſo much depends upon 
fancy and imagination. A cold, ſedate, 


and wary diſpoſition, but ill ſuits the pro- | 
feſſor of ſuch an art; however, when 


enthuſiaſm is ungovernable, and impels 


to too frequent and violent efforts, the 
intellects are endangered. But as inſa- 


nity in an artiſt is ſometimes nothing 
more than an ebullition of genius, when 
that 
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that is the caſe, he may cry out” to the 
. who cure him, 


Pol me oceidiſtis, amici, 8 

Non ſervaſtis. Tg ho 
M. V. is now fo far recovered, and. 
poſſeſſes : a mind ſo calm and tranquil, that 
| his laſt pieces appear to me rather inſi- 
pid and common, and his former agree- 
able extravagance ſeems changed into too 
great œconomy of thought. REO 
In the afternoon I went to the play ; it 
was Romeo and Juliet, new written, by 
M. Weiſs. The firſt act was almoſt 
over when I arrived; but I ſoon found 
that it was not a tranſlation of Shake- 
ſ peare, by the ſmall number of characters 
in it; there being only eight i in this tra- 
gedy, and in the Engliſh one of the ſame 
name, there are upwards of twenty. _ 
The perſonages introduced by M. 
| Weiſs are Montecute, Capulet, lady Ca- 
pulet, Romeo, Julie, Laura a Confidant, 
inſtead of the Nurſe, Benvoglio a phyſi- 
cian, who ſupplies the place of Fryar Law- 
A a4 FE rence, 
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rence, and Peter a ſervant to Romeo, Ine. 
ſtead of Balthazar. 

- Though the ſpeeches and ſcenes were 

long, the four firſt acts were very affect- 


© ang; but the performance both of poet 
8 and actors in the laſt act Was abomin- | 


able. There was no proceſſion, which, 
perhaps, might be ſpared upon any ſtage, 
except the Engliſh, in which cuſtom has 
made it neceſſary: 2 and Juliet, dead at the 
end of the fourth act, is found buried at 
the beginning of the fifth, which is by no. 
means abſurd ; but the tomb-ſcene was 
bad, ill written and ill acted; and there 
was ſo much confuſion, at laſt, that it was 
not eaſy to find out whether Romeo lived 
or died. He ſwallowed poiſon, indeed, 
which had racked, tortured and deprived 
him of his ſenſes ; but, as the doctor plied 
him well with drops, and a ſmelling- -bot- | 
tle, he recovered juſt enough to ſay Ju- 


liet !—ob my Juliet! Julie! Oh meine 
Julie! and the curtain eee 


Sun- 
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Sunday 13th. There was a proceſs 


| fion through the principal ſtreets of 
this city to-day, as an anniverſary 


commemoration of the Turks having 
| been driven from its walls in 1683, 


by Sobieſki king | of Poland, after it had 


ſuſtained a fiege of two months. The 


Emperor came from Laxemberg to at- 


tend the celebration of this feſtival, and 
walked in the proceſſion, which ſet off 


from the Franciſcan's church, and pro- 


ceeded through the principal ſtreets of 
the city to the Cathedral of St. Stephen, 
where Te Deum was ſung, under the di- 
rection of M. Gaſman, imperial maeſtro 
di capella. The muſic was by Reiiter, 
| an old German compoſer, without taſte 
or invention. As there was a very nume- 
rous band, great noiſe and little mean- 
ing characterized. the whole perform- 5 
ance, I hoped ſomething better would 
have ſucceeded this dull, dry ſtuff ; but 


what followed was equally unintereſting. 


The whole was finiſhed by a triple diſ- 


charge 
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3 of all the artillery of the city, 
and the military inſtruments were little 
leſs noiſy now, than the muſical had been 
before. . 
From hence I went to Metaſtaſio, for 
the laſt time! 1 found with him much 


company, and the St. Cecilia, Martinetz, = 


the harpſichord, to which ſhe had been 
ſinging. At her deſire there was a com- 
mutation of compoſitions between us. 
She had been ſo kind as to have tran- 


: ſcribed for me, among other things, a 5 
ſong of Metaſtaſio, ſet by herſelf, with 
which I had been greatly ſtruck i ina a for- 
| mer viſit. 
The good old poet ebend me hear- 
tily ; ſaid he was ſorry to loſe me ſo ſoon ; 
that he muſt have my book, when pub- : 


1 liſned, and deſired to hear from me. 


Thus we parted at Vienna; i 
quit him here, without adding a few 
lines to this article, long as it is already. 2 
1 had been told, and it was likewiſe 
is opinion of Signor Haſſe, that Metaſ- 
taſio had more. of his own 1 manuſcript . 


Pe 
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poetry in his poſſeſſion, than had hitherto. 


been publiſhed ; but lord Stormont doubts 
much of the fact; alledging his principle 
of never working but when he is called 
upon, againſt his writing verſes merely 
to lock them up. Metaſtaſio laughs * 
all poetic inſpiration, and makes a poem 
as mechanically as another would make 
a watch, at what time he pleaſes, and 
without any other occaſion than the want 
on: -- 


However, lord Stormont ſays,that he has 


ſeen a tranſlation of Horace's Ars Poetica, 


in Italian verſe, by Metaſtaſio, which he 
thinks far ſuperior to every one that has 


been made in other languages. He has 
likewiſe tranſlated the Hoc erat in votis, = 
of the ſame poet, admirably well. In 
this, like Horace, he has told the tory . 
of the Town and Country Mouſe, as a 
ſerious fact, and kept more cloſely, both 
to the letter and ſpirit of the original, 
than any other who has hitherto attempt- 


ed it 
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Metaſtaſio, like moſt other e in 
5 years, has an averſion to the talking a- 
bout his own age, about the infirmities 
of his frier ds, or the calamities, or death, 
even of perſons that are indifferent to 
him. He is extremely candid in his 
5 judgment of men of genius, and even of 7 
poets with whom he has had a differ- 
ence, which indeed are very few. For, 


when he has been attacked by them, it 


has often happened, that, after writing 
an epigram or couplet, to ſhew his par- 
ticular friends how he could defend him- 
ſelf, he has thrown it into the fire; and 
he has never been known either to print 
or publiſh a line, by way of retaliation, 
againſt the bittereſt enam to his perſon 
or poems. 
He has a naturel chexrfuloeſs and | 
: pleaſantry, in his manner and converſa- 
tion, which give a gaiety to all around 


| bim; and is poſſeſſed of as eaſy an elo- 


quence in ſpeaking as in writing. He 
is, indeed, one of the few extraordinary 


| gon 
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= geniuſes who loſe nothing by approxima- 


tion or acquaintance: for, it is a melan- 


choly reflection that, very few, like him, | 
are equally intitled to the epithets good 


and great. 


The following anecdote has been given 


0 by a perſon of veracity, well in- 


formed of every particular, relative to 
this great poet. Many years ago, when 
 Metaſtaſio's circumſtances were far from 

| affluent, and he was only known at Vi- 


enna as an aſſiſtant writer for the Opera, 


under Apoſtolo Zeno; a perſon with 
whom he had contfacted a great intima- 
cy and friendſhip, dying, left him his 
whole fortune, amounting to fifteen thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. But Metaſtaſio 
hearing that he had relations at Bologna, 
went thither in fearch of them; and hav- 
ing found ſuch as he thought beſt inti- 
tled to theſe poſſeſſions, told them, that 
though his deceaſed friend had bequeath - 
ed to him his whole fortune, he could 


ſuppoſe it te be no otherwiſe than in 


truſt, 
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truſt, till he ſhould find out the moſt de- 
ſerving of his kindred, in order to divide 
It equitably among them; which he im- 
| mediately did, without the leaſt reſerve 
7 in his own favour. 
After dinner, I had the pleafore of a 
long viſit from M. Gaſman, who not 
only furniſhed. me with a liſt of his 
works, but obliged me with copies of 
a2 great number of his manuſcript. quar- 


. for various inſtruments *. M. 


Gaſman i is of a middle age, and yet his 
. works are very voluminous. | For the ſe- 
rious opera, he has compoſed, in Italy, 


> Merope, Thipite, Catone in Utica, Ezio, 


twice, and Achille in Sciro. At Vienna, 
Olimpiade, Amore di Pj che, and 1 Tree . 


It is but juſtice to ay that fines my return to 


England,, I have had theſe pieces tried, and have 


found them excellent: there is pleaſing melody, free 
from caprice and affectation; ſound harmony, and the 
contrivances and imitations are ingenious, without the 
leaſt confuſion. In ſhort, the ſtyle is ſober and ſe- 


date, without dulneſs; 5 and rip, without pe- 
Gary. 5 


d Amore 


1 
& Amore. For the comic opera, at Venice, 


. PUccilatore, twice: i Filoſofo mamoratd, 
: un Pazzo ne fa Cento, and i! Mondo nella 
Luna. At Vienna, 1 Viaggiatori ridicoli, 
P Amore Artigiano, la Notte Critica, Vope- 
ra Seria, la Conteſſi ina, il Filoſofo inamorato 


a ſecond. time, la Peſeatrice, and 1 Ro- 


vinat i. 


When M. Galiman left me, Lets for 
the laſt time, to M. Wagenſeil, and 


heard him and his little female ſcholar 
3 ſeveral brilliant duets upon two 
harpſichords: : here 1 again met with my 


friend, the Portugueſe Abbé, and, after 


a long converſation upon muſical matters, 
we parted : but not till we had mutual- 
ly exchanged directions, and promiſes to 


keep alive our ae by a Literary 
Intercourſe. 


After this I flew home, to pack, and to 
pay; ; here, among other things, I was | 
| plagued with copyiſts the whole evening; 
-.. They began to regard me as a greedy and 
indiſcriminate purchaſer of whatever traſh 


they 
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they ſhould offer; but J was forced to 


hold my hand, not only from buying bad 


muſic, but good. For every thing is 
very dear at Vienna, and nothing more 
ſo than muſic, of which none is printed. 
As it was, I did not quit Vienna till 1 
had expended ten or twelve guineas in 
the purchaſe of muſic; which, with what 
had been given me, what I had tran- | 
ſcribed myſelf, and the printed books 1 
had collected, rendered my baggage ſo 
unweildy, as to coſt me an additional 
horſe to my chaiſe, all the way to Ham- 
burg. 2 
Indeed, Vienna is 10 rich in compoſers, | 
and incloſes within its walls ſuch a num 
ber of muſicians of ſuperior merit, that, 
it is but juſt to allow it to be, among 
German cities, the imperial ſeat of mu- 5 


ic, as well as of power. 


This might be manifeſted by a recapi 
tulation of what I heard, and ſaw, during 
my ſhort reſidence there; but I ſhall 
leave that to the reader's recollection, 
8 | and 


VV 
and only mention the names of Haſſe, 
Gluck, Gaſman, Wagenſeil, Salieri, Hof- 
man, Haydn, Ditters, Vanhall, and Hu- 
ber, who have all greatly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves as compoſers; and the ſym- 
phonies and quartets of the five laſt men- 
tioned authors, are perhaps among the 
firſt full pieces and compoſitions, for 
1 5 violins, that have ever been produced. 
To theſe celebrated names, may be 
added thoſe of Miſliwiceck, a Bohemian, 
juſt returned. from Italy, where he has 
eſtabliſhed a great reputation by his 
| operas as well as inſtrumental muſic ; 
Scarlatti, nephew to the famous Domenico - 
Scarlatti; Kohaut, an excellent lutaniſt; 
Venturini, a hautbois player of the firſt 
claſs; Albrechtzberger, and Stefani, two 
eminent harpſichord players, in the ſer- 
vice of the court, and La Motte, a Fla- 
mand, the beſt ſolo player and ſightſman, : 
upon the violin, at Vienna. He was ä 


ſome time ſcholar to Giardini ; and it is 
3b | re- 
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related of him, that when he quitted his 
: firſt maſter, he travelled through Italy, 
ſtill in ſearch of another ; and being ar- 
rived at Leghorn, where Nardini then 
lived, he would have become his ſcho- 
lar; but after bearing that performer 
execute one of his own ſolos, of the moſt 
difficult kind, and being, in his turn 
aſked to play, he deſired leave to perform 
the ſame ſolo, which he had juſt heard, 
and which was new, and in manuſcript, 
ſo that he never could have practiſed it; 
however, he acquitted himſelf ſo well, * 


that Nardini declined taking as a ſcholar, 


on who was already ſo able a maſter of 
his inſtrument. 
IJomit particularizing here, all the able 
organiſts of this city, the dilettanti,. male 
and female, and the ſeveral maſters and 


1 performers, vocal and inſtrumental, who 
conſtantly reſide here, and contribute to 


the cultivation of muſic, and the pleaſure 


of its votaries and protectors; ; and ſhall 
only 
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oaly remark that, * as ; this city is at ; 
preſent, i in muſicians of genius and emi- 

nence, there is no ſerious opera either at 
the court or public theatre. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague men- 

tions an opera that was performed in the 

open air, when ſhe was at Vienna, the 
| decorations and habits of which coſt the 


emperor thirty thouſand pounds ſterling 3 

and, during the reigns of the late em- 
perors, from the firſt years of Leopold, 
to the middle of the preſent. century, 
there uſed to be operas at the expence of 
the court, written, compoſed, and per- 
formed, by perſons of the greateſt abili- 
ties that could be aſſembled from all 
parts of Europe but the frequent wars, 
and other ealamities of this country, have 
ſo exhauſted the public treaſure, and im- 
pooveriſhed individuals, that this eupenſive 
ceuſtom is now, | 


B b2 «Fs 
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8 More honoured i in the breach, than the obſerv« 
2 0 
ance, 


For though I love muſic very well, yet I 
love * better. 


| END oF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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